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LEOTUEES ON METAPHYSICS. 


LECTURE XX. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE SPECIAL COGNITIVE FACULTIES. 

Gentlemen, — We have now concluded the consider- 
ation of Consciousness, viewed in its more general 
relations, and shall proceed to analyse its more par- 
ticular modifications, that is, to consider the various 
Special Faculties of Knowledge. 

It is here proper to recall to your attention the 
division I gave you of the Mental Phsenomena into 
three great classes, — viz., the phsenomena of Know- 
ledge, the phsenomena of Feeling, and the phsenomena 
of Conation. But as these various phenomena all 
suppose Consciousness as their condition, — those of 
the first class, the phsenomena of knowledge, being, 
indeed, nothing but consciousness in various relations, 
— ^it was necessary, before descending to the consider- 
ation of the subordinate, first to exhaust the principal; 
and in doing this the discussion has been protracted 
. to a greater length than I anticipated. 

I now proceed to the particular investigation of the 
I first class of the mental phsenomena, — those of Know- 
ledge or Cognition, — and shall commence by delineat- 
. ing. to you the distribution of the cognitive faculties 
which. I shall adopt ; — a distribution different from 
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eect, any other with which I am acquainted. But I would 

first premise an observation in regard to psychological 

powers, and psychological divisions. 

Mental As to mental powers, — ^imder which term are in- 
povrer:. mental faculties and capacities, — you are not 

to suppose entities really distinguishable from the 
thinldng principle, or really different from each other. 
Mental powers are not like bodily organs. It is the 
same simple substance which exerts every energy of 
every faculty, however various, and which is affected 
in every mode of every capacity, however opposite. 
This has frequently been wilfully or ignorantly mis- 
Brown Understood ; and, among others. Dr Brown has made 
rte°com- it a matter of reproach to philosophers in general, that 
they regarded the faculties into which they analysed 
mind as so many distinct and independent exist- 
ences.“ No reproach, however, can be more unjust, 
no mistake more flagrant; and it can easily be show 
that this is perhaps the charge of all others, to which 
the very small^t number of psychologists need plead 
guilty. On this point Dr Brown does not, however, 
stand alone as an accuser ; and, both before and since 
his time, the same charge has been once . and again 
preferred, and this, in particular, with singular infe- 
licity, against Eeid and Stewart. To speak only of 
the latter, — he sufficiently declares his opinion on 
the subject in a footnote of the Dissertation: — “1 
quote,” he says, the follo-\ving passage from Addison, 
not as a specimen of his metaphysical acumen, but as 
a proof of his good sense in divining and obviating a 
difficulty, which, I believe, most persons will acknow- 
ledge occurred to themselves when they first entered 
on metaphysical studies : — ‘ Although we divide the 

a JViilosophrf of the Euman ifind, Lect. xrL p. 100-101, ed. 1830 . — Ed. 
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soul into several powers and faculties, there is no such 
division in the soul itself, since it is the whole soul 
that remembers, understands, wills, or imagines. Our 
manner of considering the memorj^ understanding, 
will, imagination, and the like faculties, is for the 
better enabling us to express ourselves in sueh ab- 
straeted subjects of speculation, not that tliere is any 
such division in the soul itself.^ In another part of 
the same paper, Addison observes, ‘ that what we eall 
the faculties of the soul are only the different ways or 
modes in which the soul can exert herself.’ — Specta- 
tor, No. 600 .” “ 

I shall first state to you what is intended by the 
terms mental power, faculty, or capacity ; and then 
show you that no other opinion has been generally 
held by philosophers. 

It is a fact too notorious to be denied, that the mind 
is capable of different modifications, that is, can exert 
different actions, and can be affected by different pas- 
sions. This is admitted. But these actions and pas- 
sions are not all dissimilar; every action and passion 
is not different from every other. On the contrary, 
they are like, and they are unlike. Those, therefore, 
that are like, we group or assort together in thought, 
and bestow on them a common name ; nor are these 
groups or assortments manifold, — ^they are in fact few 
and simple. Again, every action is an effect ; every 
action and passion a modification. But every effect 
supposes a cause ; every modification supposes a sub- 
ject. When we say that the mind exerts an energy, 
we virtually say that the mind is the cause of the 
energy ; when we say that the mind acts or suffers, 
we say in other words, that the mind is the subject 

o Collected Works, vol. i. p. 334. 
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of a modification. But the modifications, that is, the 
actions and passions, of the mind, as we stated, all 
fall into a few resemhling groups, which we designate 
by a peculiar name ; and as the mind is the common 
cause and subject of all these, we are surely entitled 
to say in general that the mind has the faculty of 
exerting such and such a class of energies, or has the 
capacity of being modified by such and such an order 
of afiections. We here excogitate no new, no occult 
principle. We only generalise certain effects, and 
then infer that common effects must have a common 
cause; we only classify certain modes, and conclude 
that similar modes indicate the same capacity of being 
modified. There is nothing in aU this contrary to 
the most rigid rules of philosophising ; nay, it is the 
purest specimen of the inductive philosophy. 

On this doctrine, a faculty is nothing more than a 
general term for the causality the mind has of origin- 
ating a certain class of energies ; a capacity only a 
general term for the susceptibility the mind has of 
being affected by a particular class of emotions.® All 
mental powers are thus, in short, nothing more than 
names determined by various orders of mental pheno- 
mena. But as these phenomena differ from, and re- 
semble, each other in various respects, various modes 
of classification may, therefore, be adopted, and, con- 
sequently, various faculties and capacities, in different 
views, may be the result. 

And this is what we actually see to be the case in 
the different i^stems of philosophy ; for each system 
of philosophy is a different view of the phenomena of 
mind. Now here I would observe that we might fall 
into one or other of two errors : by attributing either 
too great or too small importance to a systematic 


a S^e shore, rol. i. p. 177 d sf§r. — Ed. 
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arrangement of the mental phenomena. It must be lect. 

conceded to those who affect to undervalue psycholo 

gical system, that system is neither the end first in 
the order of time, nor that paramount in the scale of 
importance. To attempt a definitive system or syn- 
thesis, before we have fully analysed and accumulated 
the facts to be arranged, would be preposterous, and . 
necessarily futile ; and system is only valuable when 
it is not arbitrarily devised, but arises naturally out 
of an observation of the facts, and of the whole facts, 
themselves ; ttJ? TroXXiys rreipa^ reXeuratov einyiinrqixa. 

On the other hand, to despise system is to despise 
philosophy ; for the end of philosophy is the detection 
of unity. Even in the progress of a science, and long 
prior to its consummation, it is indeed better to assort 
the materials we have accumulated, even though the 
arrangement be only temporary, only provisional, than 
to leave them in confusion. For without such arrange- 
ment, we are unable to overlook our possessions; and as 
experiment results from the experiment it supersedes, 
so system is destined to generate system in a progress 
never attaining, but ever approximating to, perfection. 

Having stated what a psychological power in pro- The opiu- 
priety is, I may add that this, and not the other, Siy^pre-^’ 
opinion, has been the one prevalent in the various Joganiing 
schools and ages of philosophy. I could adduce to powSL 
you passages in which the doctrine that the faculties 
and capacities are more than mere possible modes, in 
which the simple indivisible principle of thought may 
act and exist, is explicitly denied by Galen,® Lac- 


o Galen, however, adopting Plato’s hoth in kind and in nature {genere et 
threefold division of the faculties natura). See his I>e Hippocratis et 
{Batio, Iraeundia, Cupiditas), ex- Platonis Decretis, lib. vi. ; Opera, 
pressly teaches that these have sepa- pp. 1003, 1004 et seq. (edit. Basle, 
rate local seats, and that the mind is 1549). Of. lib. v. c. viii. — E d. 
a whole composed of parts different 
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tantius/ Tertullian,^ St Austin,'^ Isidorus,* Iren- 
seus/ 8 )^ 681115 / and Gregory. of Nyssa,’' among the 
fathers of the Church; by lamblichus/ Plotinus/ 


a [jDc Opijieio Dd, c. 18.] [Opera, 
p. 1208 et seq. (ed. 1739); where, how- 
ever, Lactantins merely pronounces 
the question in regard to the identity 
or difference of the anima and ani- 
mus, insoluhle, and gives the argu- 
ments on both sides. — En.] 

[De Anima, c. 18.] [Opera, ii. 
304, (edit. 1630) : “ Quid sensus, nisi 
ejus rei qu© sentitur intellectusi 
Quid inteUectus, nisi ejus rei qu® 
intelligitur sensus? Unde ista tor- 
ments cruciand© simplicitatis, et 
suspendend© veritatis? Quis mihi 
ezhibebit sensum non intelligentem 
quod sentit? ant intellectnm non 
sentientem quod intelligit 1 ... Si 
corporalia quidem sentiuntur, ineor- 
poralia veto intelliguntur ; verum 
genera diversa sunt non domicilia 
sensus et inteUectus, id est, non 
anima et animus.” — Ed.] ■ 

7 See De Trinitate, lib. x. c. 11, § 
18; Opera, viii. p. 898, (edit. Bened.): 
“ H©c tria, memoria, iutelligentia, 
voluntas, quouiam non sunt tres vit©, 
sed una vita ; neo tres mentes, sed 
una mens ; consequenter utique nec 
tres substantia sunt, sed una sub- 
stantia .... Quocirca tria hac eo 
sunt unum, quo una vita, una mens, 
una essentia.” Cf. ibid., lib. ix. c. 4, 
§ 4, and c. 5, § 8 ; lib. xi. c. 3, §§ 5, 6, 
Opera, viii. pp. 880, 882, 903, (edit. 
Bened.) The doctrine of St Augustin 
on this point, however, divided the 
schoolmen. Henry of Ghent, and 
Gregory of Rimini, maintained that 
his opinion was Nominalistic, while 
others held that it might be identi- 
fied with that of Aquinas. See Fro- 
mondus, FhilosopMa Christiana de 
Anima, lib. i. c. vi. art. iii. p, 160 et 
seq. (ed. 1649). — Ed, 

5 Originum, lib. xi c. 1.] [Opera, 
p. 94, {edit. 1617) : “ Hac omnia ad- 
juncts simt anim©, ut una res sit. 


Pro efficientiis enim causarum diversa 
nomina sortita est anima. Nam et 
memoria mens est: dum ergo vivi- 
ficat corpus, anima est; dum scit, 
mens est ; dum vult, animus est ; 
dum recolit, memoria est.” Cf. De 
Different. Spirital. , lib. ii. § 25. Opera, 
p. 189 .— Ed.] 

e [Contra Harreses, lib. ii. c. 29.] 
[Opera, t. i. p. 392, (edit. Leipsic, 
1848) : Sensus hominis, mens, et 
cogitatio, et intentio mentis, et ea 
qn© sunt hujusmodi, non aliud quid 
prater animam sunt ; sed ipsius ani- 
m© motns et operationes, nuUam sine 
anima habentes substantiam.” — Ed.] 

f [De Insomniis,^ [Opera, p. 138, 
(edit. 1631):*'OA.y &koi5« ti? wrevpart, 
Kttl 8\q> PKenei, Kal Xorwi vivra 
bivarai. Auvdpets p(a piv ttarat nark 
ri}y Kotviiv piCav' TroAAal Se Kara irepl- 
oBov . — Ed.] 

1 ) [De Sominis Opificio, c. 6. 
Opera, t. i. p. 55.] [Ou5e ykp ijpTv 
noWal rtvee el&iv af ayri\rinTiKa\ ruy 
irpaypiTfey Svydpeis, et nal noKttrpdirais 
Btk TcSy aiaOnO’eay rSy Kark ^taiiy 
i<pairrtipe6a. Mia ydp ns earl Bvvapis, 
aiirhs 6 iyKelpeyos yovs, 6 iKuorrou 
ruv aioBnrnpluy Stefiojv, Kttl ray ovrsiv 
isnBpaoaSpevos . — Ed. 

0 “Anima quamvis videaturomnes 
rationes et totas in se species exhi- 
bere, tamen determinata semper est 
secundum aliquid imum, id est, unam 
speciem." De Mysteriis, as para- 
phrased by Marsilius Ficinus ; Opera, 
p. 1879 . — Ed. 

1 Ennead, iv. lib. iii. c. 3, p. 874, 
(ed. 1615): ToCto Se ouKer’ kvrijy per 

b\r]y, ri]v Bh 'pepos ky elvcu 
nrapdaxotro, kbI pdKicrra, ols rh avrb 
Svydpeus irdpecrriy inel koi ofs fiAAo 
ipyoy, r^ Se &Wo oTov otpBaKpots Kai 
uaXv ov pdpioy dM.o bpdrei, 

iX\a S^ oktI \€Kreoy vapeiyai, (&KKuy 
Be, rh pepiCeiy oSrus), aWk tS avrb, 
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Proclus,® Olympiodorus/ and the pseudo Hermes Tris- 
megistus,*^ among the Platonists ; by the Aphrodisian,® 
Ammonius Hermise, ^ and Philoponus ^ among the 
Aristotelians. Since the restoration of letters the same 
doctrine is explicitly avowed by the elder Scaliger,’' 
Patricias, ® and Campanella;* by Descartes, Male- 


K&r &Ml 1 } Sivants ip iKaripois iuepyp. 
Ibid., lib. ii. p. 363 : "Vvxh fitpurrij 
n\p, oTi ip iracri /xipeci rod ip 2 iariP" 
afiepicrros Sh on S\r) ip irdtri, koX ip 
brqiovp avrov oXtj. Cf. lib. i. p. 361. 
— Ed. 

o In Platonis Thcohgiam, liv. iv. c. 
xvi. p. 210, (edit. 1618) : Aio yhp rfjp 
&Kpap fierovirlaprrjs ffvpoxvs, dfiipitTros 
6 povi. Aid 5^ rd Sebrepa ftirpa r^s 
/xfOi^eus, 7) koHL djxipia- 

rSs iirri, Kurd /ilop tnjyKpaatp, Ibid , 
lib. i. c. xi. p. 25 : TiiP Sh i]/vxiip ^p 
Koi iroXAi; — llius rendered in the 
Latin version of Portus : Animam 
unam et nuilta, [propter varias unius 
animre facultates, etvariarum rernm 
cognitioncm, quam nna anima ba- 
bet.”] — E d. 

0 Olympiodorus adopts Plato’s divi- 
sion of the soul into three principles. 
As regards the unity of the rational 
soul alone, something may perhaps 
be inferred from the Commentary on 
the Firsi Alcibiadcs, where the ra- 
tional soul is identified with the per- 
sonal self. See especially pp. 203, 226, 
edit. Creuzer. Compare also a passage 
from his Commentary on the Phccdo, 
cited by Cousin, Fragments Philoso- 
Ijhiqucs, tom. i. p. 421, (ed. 1847). 
Neither passage, however, bears de- 
cisively on this question. — E d. 

y [Be Inielleelione et Sensu, f. 
42.] [Patiicii, Nova de Vniversis 
Philosophia, (edit. 1593) : ’Ev ydp 
rots &Wois CcSois 7} alaBnais rp tpiirei 
^vcrrai, ip S’ ipOpi^ois i) pisiffis. No^- 
ffeus Si 6 POPS Siatpiperai roaovrop, oaop 
6 0«bs OeiSrTjros. *H ftep ydp BeiirTjs 
Sffb ToS Oeov ylpsrai, tj Se pisiffis iTth rod 
Pod, ddeXtpij odcra tow \6yov, Kal Spyapa 

dXX^Xwwi — E d. 


5 ndo-at ydp awrai (sc. 'p^X^ Opeir- 
rudi, altrOgTiKi], ^awToo-TiK^, bpnTjrtKfi, 
opfKTiK/j) fila oStrat Kard rh bTeoKelptepop, 
rciis dtaipopcLts r&p Svpd/ieup airaTs Sijj- 
pTjprai. In de Anima, lib. i. f. 140 a, 
(edit Yen. 1534 ). — Ed. 

6 T^s Tjfieripas ipoxv^ Sirral al 
ipfpyeiai, at pep ypuariKa), oTop pods, 
Sd^a, aYrOrjats, tpapraala, Sidwota, at Si 
^UTtKa\ Ka\ opeKriKal, oTop fioi\7]cris, 
TTpoalpeffis, Ouphs, Kal iirtOvpla. In 
Quinque Voces Porphyrii, f. 7 a, (edit. 
Aldine, 1546 ). — Ed. 

C In Be Anima, Proocm., f. 4a: Ow 
ydp older iavrijp ^ Srpts, Y) 7 ) dicoi), 
It dirKws 7] (AaBgais’ owSi Qqrel sroias 
iarl ipdaews- y pirrot ipvxh V KoyiKi] 
adri} eowrV yivIxTKev awTTj yodp iarip 
71 fijTowero, aSrrj tj ^TjrovpePTf owttj 
7} evplffRouffa, auTT] n ebpiaKopepy n 
ytPtiiTKOvirtt, Kal yipaaKopepy. Cf. 
In lib. i. c. V., text 89, to end. — E d. 

7 } [Excrcilationcs, ccxcvii. § i ; 
cccvii. § 37. Cf. cccvii. 15.] 

B Myslica AEgyptiorum et Chaldcc- 
orum, lib. ii. c. iii. f. 4, cdl. 2: ‘‘Ani- 
ma unica est et simplex ; sed multi- 
plicantur virtutes ejus, ultra substan- 
tiam, et si videtur operari plurima 
simul, ejus opera sunt multa rations 
patientum. Si quidem corpora non 
recipiunt operationes animse equali- 
ter, sed pro conditions sua ; ergo 
pluralitas operationum inest rebus, 
non animal.” — E d. 

t ‘‘ Eandem animam sentientem et 
memorativam esse imaginativam et 
discursivam.” See Be Sensu Scrum, 
lib. ii. c. xxi. p. 'll, (edit. 1637). Gh 
cc. xix. XX. — ^Ed. 

K [Be Passionibus, pars ii. art. 

68 .] 


LECT. 

XX. 
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branched Leibnitz/ and Wolf / by Condillac/ Kant/ 
and the whole host of recent philosophers. During 
the middle ages, the question was indeed one which 
divided the schools. St Thomas/ at the head of one 
party, held that the faculties were distinguished not 
only from each other, but from the essence of the 
mind ; and this, as they phrased it, really and not 
formally. Henry of Ghent,’' at the head of another 
party, maintained a modified opinion — that the facul- 
ties were really distinguished from each other, but not 
from the essence of the soul. Scotns,^ again, followed 


by Occam* and the whole 

a SecJurche de la V6rit6, lib. iii. c. 
i. § 1 .— Ed. 

a [Nowomius Essais, liv. ii c. xxi. 
§ 6, p, 132, edit. Baspe.] 

y [Psychologia Bationalis, § 81.] 

5 [De I’Art de Denser, c. viii. 
Cours, t. iii. p, 804.] 

« KrUik der reinen Vemunft, 
Transc. Dial., B. ii, H, i. (p. 407, 
edit. 1799). Kant, however, while 
he admits this unity of the subject, 
as a conception involved in the fact 
of consciousness, denies that the 
conception can be legitimately trans- 
ferred to the soul as a real substance. 
— Ed. 

C Svmma, pars. i. qu. 77, art. i et 
aeq. Ibid., qu. 64, art. iii. Cf. In 
Sent., lib. i, dist. iii. qu. 4, art. ii. 
St Thomas is followed by Capreolus, 
Gajetan, Eerrariensis, and Marailius 
Picinus. See Cottunius, De Trip. 
Stat. Animce Bationalis, p. 281 . — Ed. 

■n Henry of Ghent is, by Fromon- 
dus, classed with Gregory of Bimini 
and the N ominalists. See De Anima, 
lib. i. c. vi. art. 3. But see Geno- 
vesi, Elementa Metaph., pars ii. p. 
120.— Ed, 

6 [See Zabarella, De Rebus Naiu- 
ralibits. Lib. De FaeuUaMbus Animce, 
p, 685. Teunemann, Geseh. der Phi- 
loscphie, viii. 2, p. 751.} [“Dico 
igitur,” says Scotus, “quod potest 


sect of Nominalists, denied 

sustineri, quod essentia animse, in- 
distincta re et ratione, est principium 
plurinm actionum sine diversitate 
reali potentiarum, ita quod sint vcl 
partes animce, vel accidentia, vel re- 

Bpectus Dices, quoderitibi 

saltern differentia rationis. Concede, 
sed hoc nihil faciet ad principium 
operationis realis.” In Sent., lib. ii. 
dist, XV. qu. 2, (quoted by Tennc- 
mann). The Conimbricenses distin- 
guish between the doctrine of Scotus, 
and that held in common by Gregory 
(Ariminensis), Occam, Gabriel Biel, 
Marsilius, and almost the whole sect 
of the Nominalists, — ^who, they say, 
concur in affirming, — “ potentias 
[animce] nee re ipsa, nec formaliter ex 
natura rei ab animce essentia distin- 
gui, licet anima ex varietate actio- 
num diversa nomina sortiatur ; ” 
whereas Scotus, according to them, 
is of opinion that, while the faculties 
cannot in reality (re ipsa) be distin- 
guished from the' mind, these may, 
however, be distinguished “fonnali- 
ter, et ex natura rei.” In De Anima, 
lib. ii. c. iii. qu. 4, p. 160. Cottunius 
attributes the latter opinion to the 
Scotists universally. See his De 
Tripliei Statu Animce Bationalis, p. 
280, (ed. 1628). Cf. Toletus, In De 
Anima, lib. ii. c. iv. f. 69 . — Ed.] 

I In Sent., lib, ii. dist. 16, qq. 24, 
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- all real difference either between the several faculties, lect. 

or between the faculties and the mind ; allowing he- 

tween them only a formal or logical distinction. This 
last is the doctrine that has subsequently prevailed in 
the latter ages of philosophy, and it is a proof of its 
universality, tha-t few modern psychologists have ever 
thought it necessary to make an explicit profession of 
their faith in what they silently assumed. No accu- 
sation can, therefore, be more ungrounded than that 
which has been directed against philosophers, — that 
they have generally harboured the opinion that facul- 
ties are, like organs in the body, distinct constituents 
of mind. The Aristotelic principle, that in relation to The Aiisto- 
the body “ the soul is all in the whole and all in every Sine 
part,” — ^that it is the same indivisible mind that oper- ffliol of^ 

• • 1;ll6 soul lo 

ates in sense, in imagination, in memory, in reasoning, the body, 
&c., differently indeed, but differently only because 
operating in different relations,® — this opinion is the 
one dominant among psychologists, and the one which, 
though not always formally proclaimed, must, if not 
positively disclaimed, be in justice presumptively at- 
tributed to every philosopher of mind. Those who 
employed the old and familiar language of philosophy, 
meant, in truth, exactly the same as those who would es- 
tablish a new doctrine on a newfangled nomenclature. 

From what I have now said, you will be better pre- Psychoiogi- 
pared for what I am about to state in regard to the sion, what, 
classification of the first great order of mental phseno- 
mena, and the distribution of the faculties of Know- 
ledge founded thereon. I formerly told you that the 
mental qualities, — the mental phsenomena, are never 
presented to us separately ; they are always in con- 

26. See Conimbri censes, In De Ani~ Trend.): *AAA’ ovdlv ^ttov iv eKorepip 
‘>na, p. 160. Cottunius, JDe Trip, r&v popltcv ivavr’ ivvirdpxfi rd /i6pia 
Stat. An. Sat., p. 280. — Ed. '*'• ^f. Plotinus, 

a De Anima, lib. i. c. v. § 26 (ed, above, vol. ii. p. 6, note i. — Ed. 
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^ ^y an ideal analysis and ab- 

straction that, for tbe purposes of science, tbey can be 

discriminated and' considered apart.® Tbe problem 
proposed in sucb an analysis, is to find the primary 
threads which, in their composition, form the complex 
tissue of thought. In what ought to be accomplished, 
by such an analysis, all philosophers are agreed, how- 
ever different may hare been the result of their at- 
tempts. I shall not state and criticise the various 
classifications propounded of the cognitive faculties, 
as I did not state and criticise the classifications pro- 
pounded of the mental phenomena in general. The 
reasons are the same. You would be confused, not 
edified. I shall only delineate the distribution of the 
faculties of knowledge, which I haye adopted, and 
endeavour to afford you some general insight into its 
principles. At present I limit my consideration to 
the phgenomena of Knowledge; with the two other 
classes, — ^the phenomena of Feeling and the phseno- 
mena of Conation, — we have at present no concern. 

The special I again repeat that consciousness constitutes, or is 
fcSedge, coextensive with, aU our faculties of knowledge, — ^these 
of CoS faculties being only special modifications under which 

.-.cionsness. gQjjggjQ^jigsg jg manifested. It being, therefore, un- 
derstood that consciousness is not a special faculty of 
knowledge, but the general faculty out of which the 
special faculties of knowledge are evolved, I proceed 
to this evolution. 

L ThePre- In the fipst place, as we are endowed with a faculty 
YaSS- of Cognition, or Consciousness in general, and since 
it cannot be maintained that we have always possessed 
the knowledge which we now possess, it will be ad- 
mitted, that we must have a faculty of acquiring 

a See above, voL L p. 188 . — Ed. 
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knowledge. But this acquisition of knowledge can lect . 
only be accomplished by the immediate presentation ■ - ■ - 

of a new object to consciousness, in other words, by 
the reception of a new object within the sphere of our 
cognition. "Wc have thus a faculty which may be 
called the Acquisitive, or the Prescntative, or the. 
Keceptive. 

Now, new or adventitious knowledge may be either subdivid- 
of things external, or of things internal, in other ternal and 
words, either of the phsenomcna of the non-ego or of pS- 
the phenomena of the ego ; and this distinction of sScou’"^ 
object will determine a subdivision of this, the Acqui- 
sitive Faculty. If the object of knowledge be ex- 
ternal, the faculty receptive or presen tative of the 
qualities of such object, will be a consciousness of the 
non-ego. This has obtained the name of External 
Perception, or of Perception simply. If, on the other 
hand, tlie object be internal, the faculty receptive or 
presentative of the qualities of such subject- object, 
win be a consciousness of the ego. This faculty 
obtains the name of Internal or Beflex Perception, or 
of Self-Consciousness. By the foreign psychologists 
this faculty is termed also the Internal Sense. 

Under the general faculty of cognition is thus, in 
the first place, distinguished an Acquisitive, or Pre- 
sentative, or Keceptive Faculty ; and this acquisitive 
faculty is subdivided into the consciousness of the 
non-ego, or External Perception, or Perception simply, 
and into the consciousness of the ego, or Self-Con- 
sciousness, or Internal Perception. 

This acquisitive faculty is the faculty of experience. 
External perception is the faculty of external, self- 
consciousness is the faculty of internal, experience. 

If we limit the term Befiection in conformity to its 
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igr. original emploTment and proper signification, — an 

attention to the internal phssnomena , — refiection Trill 

be an expression for self-consciousness concentrated. 

IT. Tbs In the second place, inasmuch as Tve are capable of 
t-vcFa-'* knoTvledse, Tre must be endowed not onlv Trith a 
Memory facultT of acquiring, but Tvith a faculty of retaining 
‘ * or conserving it Trhen acquired. By this faculty, I 
mean merely, and in the most limited sense, the power 
of mental retention. W e have thus, as a second neces- 
sarv facultv, one that mav be called the Conservative 
or Retentive. This is Memory, strictly so denominated, 
— that is, the power of retaining knowledge in the 
mind, but out of consciousness ; I say retaining 
knowledse in the mind, but out of consciousness, for 
to brinff the reteritum. out of memorv into conscious- 
ness, is the function of a totally different facul^, of 
which we are immediately to speak. Under the gen- 
eral faculty of cognition is thus, in the second place, 
distinguished the Conservative or Retentive Faculty, 
or Memory Proper. Whether there be subdivisions of 
this faculty, we shall not here inquire. 

HL Tie But, lu the third place, if we are capable of know- 
c-rejE. ledge, it is not enough that we possess a faculty of 
acquiring, and a faculty of retaining it in the mind, 
but out of consciousness : we must further be endowed 
with a facultv of recalling it out of unconsciousness 
into consciousness, in short, a reproductive power. 
This Reproductive Facultv is governed by the laws 
which regulate the succession of our thoughts, — the 
szbiiviiec laws, BS they are caUed, of Mental Association. If 
these laws are allowed to operate Tvithout the inter- 
vention of the uilL fibis faculty may be called Sugges- 
tion, or Spontaneous Suggestion : whereas, if applied 
under the infiuence of the "will, it will properly obtain 
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tLe name of Reminiscence or Recollection. By re- lect. 

2yroduction, it should be observed, that I strictly mean 

tlie process of recovering the absent thought from un- 
consciousness, and not its representation in conscious- 
ness. This reproductive faculty is commonly con- 
founded with the conservative, under the name of 
Memory; but most erroneously. These qualities of 
mind , are totally unlike, and are possessed by difiPerent 
individuals in tlie most different degrees. Some have 
a strong faculty of conservation, and a feeble faculty 
of reproduction ; others, again, a prompt and active 
reminiscence, but an evanescent retention. Under 
the general facultj’" of cognition, there is thus dis- 
criminated, in the third place, the Reproductive 
Faculty. 

In the fourtli place, as capable of knowledge, we iv. The 
must not only be endowed with a presentative, a con- tatlvrFn-' 
servative, and a reproductive faculty ; there is re- imSgina- 
quired for tbeir consummation, — for the keystone of 
the arch, — a faculty of representing in consciousness, 
and of keeping before the mind the knowledge pre- 
sented, retained, and reproduced. We have thus a 
Representative Facult}’’ ; and this obtains the name of 
Imagination or Phantasy. 

The element of imagination is not to be confounded 
with the element of reproduction; though this is 
frequently, nay commonly, done ; and this either by 
comprehending these two qualities under imagination, 
or by conjoining them with the quality of retention 
under memory. Tlie distinction I make is valid. For 
the two faculties are possessed by different individuals 
in very, different degrees. It is not, indeed, easy to 
see .how, without a representative act, an object can 
be. reproduced. But the fact is certain j- that the two. 
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povrers iiave no necessary proportion to each other. 
Tile representative faculty has, by philosophers, been 
distinguished iuto the Productive or Creative, and into 
the Beproductive, Imagination. I shall hereafter show 
you that this distinction is untenable. 

Thus under the general cognitive faculty, we have 
a fourth special faculty discriminated, — ^the Represen- 
tative Faculty, — Phantasy, or Imagination. 

V. TTce In the fifth place, all the faculties we have con- 
sidered are only subsidiary. They acquire, preserve, 
son. call out, and hold up, the materials, for the use of a 
higher faculty which operates upon these materials, 
and which we may call the Elaborative or Discursive 
Faculty. This faculty has only one operation, it only 
compares, — ^it is Comparison, — the Faculty of Rela- 
.tions. It may startle you to hear that the highest • 
function of mind is nothing higher than comparison, 
but^ in the end, I am confident of convincing you of 
the parados. Under comparison, I include the condi- 
tions, and the result, of comparison. In order to com- 
pare, the mind must divide or separate, and conjoin or 
Aaslysis compose. Analysis and synthesis are, therefore, the 
conditions of comparison. Again, the result of com- 
parison is either the affirmation of one thing of another, 
or the negation of one thing of another. If the mind 
affirm one thing of another, it conjoins them, and is 
thus again synthesis. If it deny one thing of another, 
coTiceptim it digoins them, and is thus again analysis. Gener- 
alisation, which is the result of gnthesis and analysis, 
is thus an act of comparison, and is properly denomi- 
nated Conception. Judgment is only the comparison 
ueasosiEc of two terms or notions directly together ; Reasoning, 
only the comparison of two terms or notions with 
each other through a third. Conception or General- 
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isation, Judgment and Eeasoniiig, are thus only vari- lect. 

ous applications of comparison, and not even entitled 

to the distinction of separate faculties. 

Under the general cognitive faculty, there is tlius 
discriminated a fifth special faculty, in the Elabora- 
tive Faculty, or Comparison. This is Thought, strictly 
so called : it corresponds to the Audvoia of the Greek, 
to the Disciirsus of the Latin, to the Versiand of the 
German philosophy; and its laws are the object of 
Logic. 

But in the sixth and last place, the mind is not vi. tiic 
altogether indebted to experience for the whole appa- fSty*— 
ratus of its knowledge, — its knowledge is not all adven- common' 
titions; What we know by experience, without exj)e- 
rience we should not have known ; and as all our ex- 
perience is contingent, all the knowledge derived from 
experience is contingent also. But there are cognitions 
in the mind which are not contingent, — which are ne- 
cessary, — ^which we cannot but think, — which thought 
supposes as its fundamental condition. These cogni- 
tions, therefore, are not mere generalisations from expe- 
rience. But if not derived from experience, they must 
be native to the mind ; unless, on an alternative that 
we need not at present contemplate, we suppose with 
Plato, St Austin, Cousin, and other philosophers, that 
Reason, or more properly Intellect, is impersonal, and 
that we are conscious of these necessary cognitions in 
the divine mind. These native, — these necessary cog- 
nitions, are the laws by which the mind is governed in 
its operations, and which afford the conditions of its 
capacity of knowledge. These necessary laws, or pri- 
mary conditions, of intelligence, are phaenomena of a 
similar character ; and we must, therefore, generalise 
or collect them into a class ; and on the power pos- 
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«w-. • 


sessed bj tbe mind of manifesting these phenomena 

vre mar bestoTT the name of tbe Eesulative Facnltr. 
• ^ 

This faenltv corresponds in some measure to 'wbat. in 
tbe Aristotelic. pbilosopbv. was caiied Novb . — vovs (<V<- 
idlectus. mens), ^ben strictlv employed, being a term, 
in that pbilosopby. for tbe place of principles, tbe 
locus priricijcnorum. It is analogous, Hke^-ise, to tbe 
term Reason, as occasionally used by some of tbe older 
English pbiiosopbers, and to tbe Yernunfl [i’easor^ in 
tbe pbilosopby of Kant, .Jacobi, and others of tbe re- 
cent German metaphysicians, and from them adopted 
into France and Ensland. It is also nearlr conrert- 
ible iritb vrbat I conceive to be Beid's. and certainlv 
Stevart's, notion of Common Sense. This, the last 
general faculty vbicb I vould distinguish under tbe 
Cocfnitive Faeultv. is thus vbat I vouid call tbe Be- 
STuiative or Legislative. — its svnonvms beincr Nous. 
Intellect, or Common Sense. 

You Tviii observe that tbe term faculty can be ap- 
plied to tbe class of pbmnomena here collected under 
one name, oniv in a verv diuerent signiSeation from 
virbat it bears when applied to tbe preceding po’K'ers. 
For vovc.intelligence or common sense, meaning mereiv 
tbe complement of tbe frmdamental principles or la^s 
of thought, is not properly a faculty, that is, it is not 
an active po vrer at ail. As it is, bovever, not a capa- 

citv. it is not easv to see bv vbat other word it can 
00 “ • • 

be denoted. 


Such are tbe sis special Faculties of Cognition : 1’. 
Tbe Acquisitive or Presentative or Eeceptive Faculty, 
divided into Perception and Self-Consciousness : 2’. 
Tbe Conservative or Betentive Pacuity, Alemory 


n- 

O 


Tne Beproductive or Bevceative Faculty, subdivided 
into Suggestion and Eeminiseence : 4', Tbe Bepresen- 
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tative Faculty or Imagination ; 5°, The Elaborative 
Faculty or Comparison, Faculty of Kelations ; and, 6°, 
The Eegulative or Legislative Faculty, Intellect or 
Intelligence Proper, Common Sense. Besides these 
faculties, there are, I conceive, no others ; and, in the 
sequel, I shall endeavour to show you, that while these 
are attributes of mind not to be confounded, — ^not to 
be analysed into each other, the other faculties which 
have been devised by philosophers are either factitious 
and imaginary, or easily reducible to these. 

The following is a tabular vieAv of the distribution 

O 

of the Special Faculties of Knowledge 


<0 


.2 

•w 


O 

c£ 




% 


bo 

c 

O 


' I. Presentative 

II. Conservative 

^ III. Eeprodnctive 

lY. Representative 
V. Elaborative 
<YI. Regulative 


( Extenial = Perception. 

( Internal = Self-consciousness. 
= Memory. 

( IVitliout wll = Suggestion. 

( "With will = Reminiscence. 

= Imagination. 


= Comparison, — ^Faculty of Relations. 
= Reason, — Common Sense. 


LECT. 

XX. 


Tabulnv. 
view of the 
Fticiilties 
of Know- 
ledge. 
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LECTURE XXL 

THE PRESENTATIVE FACULTY. — I. PERCEPTION. — ^REIU’s 
HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE THEORIES OF PERCEPTION. 

MCT. Having concluded tLe consideration of Consciousness 
— as the common condition of the mental phsenomena, 
tion.^" and of those more general phsenomena which pertain 
to consciousness as regarded in this universal relation; 
I proceeded, in our last Lecture, to the discussion of 
consciousness viewed in its more particular modifica- 
tions, — ^that is, to the discussion of the Special Powers, 
— ^the Special Faculties and Capacities of Mind. And 
having called to your recollection the inimaiy distri- 
bution of the mental phaenomena into three great 
classes, — ^the phsenomena included under our general 
faculty of Knowledge, or Thought, the phsenomena 
included under our general capacity of Feeling, or of 
Pleasure and Pain, and the phsenomena included under 
our general power of Conation, that is, of Will and 
Desire ; I passed on to the consideration of the first 
of these classes, — that is, the phenomena of Know- 
ledge. These phsenomena are, in strictest propriety, 
mere modifications of consciousness, being conscious- 
ness only in different relations; and consciousness 
may, therefore, be regarded as the general facult)’- 
of knowledge ; whereas the phsenomena of the other 
classes, though they suppose consciousness as the con- 
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dition of their manifestation, inasmuch as we cannot 
feel, nor will, nor desire, without knowing or being 
aware that we so do or suffer,— these phaenomena are, 
however, something more than mere modifications of 
consciousness, seeing a new quality is superadded to 
that of cognition. 

I may notice, parentheticall)’", the reason why I 
frequently emploj’" cognition as a synonym of know- 
ledge. This is not done merely for the sake of vary- 
ing the expression. In the first place, it is necessary 
to have a word of this signification, which we can use 
in the plural. Now the term knowledges has waxed 
obsolete, though I think it ought to be revived. It is 
frequently emjDloyed by Bacon.“ We must, therefore, 
have recourse to the term cognition, of which the 
plural is in common usage. But, in the second place, 
we must likewise have a term for knowledge, which 
we can employ adj ectively. Th e word knowledge itself 
has no adjective, for the participle knowing is too vague 
and unemphatic to be employed, at least alone. But 
the substantive cognition has the adjective cognitive. 
Thus, in consequence of having a plural and an adjec- 
tive, cognition is a word we cannot j)ossibly dispense 
with in psychological discussion. It would also be 
convenient, in the third place, for psychological pre- 
cision and emphasis, to use the word to cognise in 
connection with its noun cognition, as we use the 
decompound to recognise in connection with its noun 
recognition. But in this instance the necessity is not 
strong enough to warrant us doing what custom has 
not done. You wiir notice, such an innovation is al- 
ways a question of circumstances ; and though I would 
not subject Philosophy to Ehetoric more than Gregory 

o See above, vol. i. p. 57 . — Ed. 
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tlie Great would Theology to Grammar, still, without 
an adequate necessity, I should always recommend 
you, in your English compositions, to prefer a word of 
Saxon to a word of Greek or Latin derivation. It 
would be absurd to sacrifice meaning to its mode of ut- 
terance, — to make tliought subordinate to its expres- 
sion; but still where no higher authority, — ^no impe- 
rious necessity, dispenses with philological precepts, 
these, as themselves the dictates of reason and philoso- 
phy, ought to be punctiliously obe3md. “ It is not in 
language,” says Leibnitz, “ that we ought to play the 
puritan ; but it is not either for the philosopher or 
the theologian to throw off all deference to the laws 
of language, — ^to proclaim of their doctrines, 

“ Hysteria tanta ' 

Turpe est grammaticis submittere colla capistris,”^ 

The general right must certainly be asserted to the 
philosopher of usurping a peculiar language if requi- 
site to express his peculiar analyses ; but he ought to 
remember that the exercise of this right, as odious and 
suspected, is strifitissimi juris, and that, to avoid the 
pains and penalties of grammatical recusancjr, he 'must ' 
always be able to plead a manifest reason of philoso- 
phical necessity.''^ But to return from this digression. 

Having, I say,. recalled to your observation the pri- 
mary distribution of the mental phenomena into these 
three classes, — a distribution which,you will remember, 

I stated to you, was first promulgated by Kant, — I 

a Unvorgreijliehe Gedancken betref- [Theostehis, p. 173 . — ^Ed.] [“ Hsec 
fend die AusUbiing v/nd Verbesserung enitn necessario extorquenda sunt a 
der Teviselicn Spracke,— Opera, (edit, sapiente, quasi monstra inonstris, 
Dutens), vol. vi. pars ii. p. 13.— Ed, absurda absurdis, inepta iueptis, ut 
a Buchanan, Fmneiseanus, 1. 632. insoiti® minutissimas latebras vesti- 

Ed. gatas expugnemus.” Scaliger, In 

7 [O&x ■Arist. Be Plant., lib, ii.] [f. 185b, 

ovres, \6yuv bmipirat, dAA’ at \iyoi ed. 1656 . — Ed.] 

oi Tipirepot &<nrep atKirat. — Plato.] 
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proceeded to tlie subdivision of the first class of the ^c t. 

general faculty of knowledge into its various special 

faculties, — a subdivision, I noticed, for tbe defects, of 
wbicb I am individually accountable. But before dis- 
playing to you a general view of my scheme of .dis- 
tribution, I first informed you what is meant by a 
power of mind, active or passive, in other words, what 
is meant by a mental faculty or a mental capacity ; 
and this both in order to afford you a clear conception 
of the matter, and, likewise, to obviate some frivolous 
objections which have been made to such an analysis, 
or rather to such terms. 

The phenomena of mind are never presented to u 6 Phseuo- 
undecomposed and simple, that is, we are never con- mind pie- 

• f% j_ 1 scntcii 111 

scious 01 any modmcationoi mind whicli is not made up composi- 
of many elementary modes ; but these simple modes 
we are able to distinguish, by abstraction, as sepajute 
forms or qualities of our internal life, since, in different 
states of mind, they are given in different proportions 
and combinations. We are thus able to distinguish 
as simple, by an ideal abstraction and analysis, wliat is 
never actually given except in composition ; precisely 
as we distinguish colour from extension, though colour 
is never presented to us apart, nay, cannot even be 
conceived as actually separable, from extension. The 
aim of the psychologist is thus to analyse, by abstrac- 
tion, the mental phsenomena into those ultimate or 
primary qualities, which, in their combination, consti- 
tute the concrete complexities of actual thought. If 
the simple constituent phsenomenon be a mental acti- 
vity, we give to the active power thus possessed by 
the mind of eliciting such elementary energy the name 
oi faculty ; whereas if the simple or constituent phse- 
nomenon be a mental passivity, we give to the passive 
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power thus possessed by the mind of receiving such 
an elementary affection, the name of cojpo.city. Thus 
it is that there are just as many simple faculties as 
there are ultimate activities of mind, as many simple 
capacities as there are ultimate passivities of mind ; 
and it is consequently manifest that a system of the 
mental powers can never be final and complete, until 
we have accomplished a full and accurate analj^is of 
the various fundamental phsenomena of our internal 
life. And what does such an analysis suppose ? Mani- 
festly three conditions : — 1°, That no phsenomenon be 
assumed as elementar}’- which can be resolved into 
simpler principles; 2°, That no elementary phfenome- 
non be overlooked ; and, 3°, That no imaginary ele- 
ment be interpolated. 

These are the rules which ought evidently to govern 
our psychological analyses. I could show, however, 
that these have been more or less violated in every 
attempt that has been made at a determination of 
the constituent elements of thought ; for philosophers 
have either stopped short of the primarypbsenomenon, 
or they have neglected it, or they have substituted 
another in its room. I decline, however, at present an 
articulate criticism of the various systems of the human 
powers proposed by philosophers, as this would, in your 
present stage of advancement, tend rather to confuse 
than to inform you, and, moreover, would occupy a 
longer time than we are in a condition to afford : I 
therefore pass on to a summary recapitulation of the 
distribution of the cognitive faculties given in last 
Lecture. It is evident that such a distribution, as the 
result of an analysis, cannot be appreciated until the 
analysis itself be understood ; and this can only be 
understood after the discussion of the several faculties 
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and elementary plieenoinena lias been carried through. :g!T. 

. Yon are, therefore, at present to look upon this scheme 

as little more than a table of contents to the various 
chapters, under which the phenomena of knowledge 
will be considered. I now only make a statement of 
what I shall subsequently attempt to prove. The prin- 
ciple of the distribution is, however, of such a nature 
that I flatter myself it can, in some measure, be com- 
prehended even on its first enunciation : for the vari- 
ous elementary phsenomena and the relative faculties 
which it assumes, are of so notorious and necessary a 
character, that they cannot possibly be refused ; and, 
at the same time, they are discriminated from each 
other, both by obvious contrast, and by the fact that 
they are manifested in different individuals, each in 
very various proportions to each other. 

If man has a faculty of knowledge in general, and if Evolution 
the contents of his knowledge be not all innate, it is rSitSof 
evident that he must have a. special faculty of acquir- fromSn-^ 
ing it, — an acquisitive laculty. J3ut to acquire know- j 
ledge is to receive an object within the sphere of our 
consciousness ; in other words, to present it, as existing, 
to the knowing mind. This Acquisitive Faculty may, 
therefore, be also called a Receptive or Presentative 
Faculty. The latter term, Presentative Faculty ^ I use, 
as you will see, in contrast and correlation to a Repre- 
sentative Faculty, of which I am immediately to speak. 

That the acquisition of knowledge is an ultimate phae- 
nomenon of mind, and an acquisitive faculty a neces- 
sary condition of the possession of knowlege, will not 
be denied. This faculty is the faculty of experience, 
and affords us exclusively aU the knowledge we possess 
a posteriori, that is, our whole contingent knowledge, 

— our whole knowledge of fact. It is subdivided into 
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according as its object is external or internal. 

In the former case it is called External Perception, or 

simply Perception ; in the latter, Internal Perception, 
Eeflex Perception, Internal Sense, or more properly, 

, Self-Consciousness. Eeflection, if limited to its origi- 
nal and correct signification, will be an expression for 
self-consciousness attentively applied to its objects, 
— that is, for self-consciousness concentrated on the 
mental phsenomena. 

n. The In the second place, the faculty of acquisition enables 

Conserva- ^ \ 

tij’e Fa- US to Icuow, — to coguisc au object, when actually pre- 
sented within the sphere of external or of internal con- 
sciousness. But if our knowledge of that object ter- 
minated when it ceased to exist, or to exist within the 
sphere of consciousness, our knowledge would hardly 
deserve the name ; for what we actually perceive by 
the faculties of external and of internal perception, 
is but an infinitesimal part of the knowledge which 
we actually possess. It is, therefore, necessary that 
we have not only a faculty to acquire, but a faculty to 
keep possession of knowledge, in short, a Conservative 
or Eetentive Faculty. This is Memory strictly so de- 
nominated ; that is, the simple power of retaining the 
knowledge we have once acquired. This conservation, 
it is evident, must be performed without an act of 
consciousness, — ^the immense proportion of our ac- 
quired and possessed riches must lie beyond the sphere 
of actual cognition. What at any moment we really 
know, or are really conscious of, forms an almost in- 
finitesimal fraction of what at any moment we are 
capable of knowing. 

III. The Now this being the case, we must, in the third place, 
Uvt Fa“' possess a faculty of calling out of unconsciousness into 
. living consciousness the materials laid up by the con- 
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servative faculty, or memory. This act of calling out 
of memory into consciousness, is not identical with 
the act of conservation. They are not even similar or 
proportional ; and yet, strange to say, they have al- 
ways, or almost always, in the analyses of philosophers, 
been considered as inseparable. The faculty of which 
this act of revocation is the energy, I call the Eepro- 
ductive. It is governed by the laws of Mental Asso- 
ciation, or rather these laws are the conditions of this 
faculty itself. If it act spontaneously and without 
volition or deliberate intention, Suggestion is its most 
appropriate name ; if, on the contrary, it act in subor- 
dination to the will, it should be called Reminiscence. 
The term Recollection, if not used as a synonym for 
reminiscence, may be employed indifferently for both. 

In the fourth place, the general capability of know- 
ledge necessarily requires that, besides the power of 
evoking out of unconsciousness one portion of our re- 
tained knowledge in preference to another, we possess 
the faculty of representing in consciousness what is 
thus evoked. I will, hereafter, show you that the act 
of representation in the light of consciousness, is not 
to be confounded with the antecedent act of reproduc- 
tion or revocation, though they severally, to a certain 
extent, infer each other. This Representative Faculty 
is Imagination or Phantasy. The word Fancy is an 
abbreviation of the latter ; but with its change of form, 
its meaning has been somewhat modified. Phantasy, 
which latterly has been little used, was employed in 
the language of the older English philosophers as, 
like its Greek original, strictly synonymous with 
Imagination. 

In the fifth place, these four acts of acquisition, 
conservation, reproduction, and representation, form 
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plained. 


a class of faculties, wliicli we may call the Subsidiary, 
as furnishiiig the materials to a higher faculty, the 
function of which is to elaborate these materials. This 
elaborative or discursive faculty is Comparison ; for 
under comparison may be comprised all the acts of 
Synthesis and Analysis, Generalisation and Abstrac- 
tion, Judgment and Reasoning. Comparison, or the 
Elaborative or Discursive Faculty, corresponds to the 
Aidvoia of the Greeks, to the Verstand of the Ger- 
mans. This faculty is Thought Proper ; and Logic, 
as we shall see, is the science conversant about its 
laws. 

In the sixth place, the previous faculties are 
all conversant about facts of experience, — acquired 
knowledge, — ^Imowledge a 'posteriorL All such know- 
ledge is contingent. But the mind not only pos- 
sesses contingently a great apparatus of a ^posteriori, 
adventitious, knowledge; it possesses necessarily a 
small complement of a pnori, native, cognitions. 
These a priori cognitions are the laws or conditions 
of thought in general; consequently, the laws and 
conditions under wdich our knowledge a posteriori 
is possible. 

By the way, you will please to recollect these two 
relative expressions. As used in a psychological sense, 
knowledge a posteriori is a synonym for knowledge 
empirical, or from experience ; and, consequently, is 
adventitious to the mind, as subsequent to, and in 
consequence of, the exercise of its faculties of observa- 
tion. Knowledge a priori, on the contrary, called 
likewise native, pure, or transcendental knowledge, 
embraces those principles which, as the conditions of 
the exercise of its faculties of observation and thought, 
are, consequently, not the result of that exercise. True 
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it is that, chronologically considered, onr a priori is mot. 

not antecedent to our a loosteriori knowledge ; for 

the internal conditions of experience can only ope- 
rate when an object of experience has been presented. 

In the order of time our knowledge, therefore, may 
be said to commence with experience, but to have 
its principle antecedently in -the mind. Much as has 
been written on this matter by the greatest philoso- Relation of 
phers, this all-important doctrine has never been so ledge to 
well stated as in an unknown sentence of an old and —Sow 1)681 
now forgotten thinker. “ Cognitio omnis a mente pri- 
mam originem, a sensibus exordium habet primum.”“ 

These few words are. worth many a modern volume of 
philosophy. You will observe the felicity of the ex- 
pression. The whole sentence has not a superfluous 
word, and yet is absolute and complete. Mens, the 
Latin term for vovs, is the best possible word to ex- 
press the intellectual source of our a 'priori principles, 
and is well opposed to sensus. But the happiest con- 
trast is in the terms oHgo and exordium ; the former 
denoting priority in the order of existence, the latter 
priority in the order of time. 

But to return whence I have diverged. These a 
priori principles form one of the most remarkable 
and peculiar of the mental phsenomena ; and we must 
class them under the head of a common power or 
principle of the mind. This power, — what I would 
call the Kegulative Faculty, — corresponding to the 
Greek vov^ when used as the locus principiorum, may 
be denominated Eeason, using that word in the sense 
in which, as opposed to Keasoning, it was applied by 
some of the older English writers, and by Kant, 

J acobi, and others of the more modern German philo- 

a [Patricins, Nova do Universis PhilosopMa, p. 1.] 
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a basis for idealism. On the former, Berkeley estab-^ 
lisbed bis Theological, on tbe latter, Ficbte bis An- 
thropological, Idealism. Both violate tbe testimony' 
of consciousness, tbe one tbe more complex and tbe 
clumsier, in denying that we are conscious of an ex- 
ternal non -ego, tbougb admitting* that we are con- 
scious of a non-ego witbin tbe sphere of consciousness, 
either in tbe mind or brain. Tbe other, tbe simpler 
and more pbilosopbical, outrages, however, still more 
flagrantly tbe veracity of consciousness, in denying 
not only that we are conscious of an external non-ego, 
but that we are conscious of a non-ego at all. 

Each of these hypotheses of a representative per- 
ception admits of various subordinate hypotheses. 
Thus tbe former, which bolds that tbe representative 
or immediate object is a tertium quid^ different both 
from tbe mind and from tbe external reality, is subdi- 
vided according as tbe immediate object is viewed as 
material, as immaterial, or as neither, or as both, as 
something physical, or as something byperpbysical, as 
propagated from tbe external object, as generated in 
tbe medium, or as fabricated in tbe soul itself ; and 
this latter either in the intelligent mind or in tbe 
animal bfe, as infused by God or by angels, or as 
identical with the divine substance, and so forth. In 
the latter, the representative modification has been 
regarded either as factitious, that is, a mere product 
of mind ; or as innate, that is, as independent of any 
mental energy.® 

I must return on this subject more articulately, 
when I have finished the historical survey. At pre- 
sent I only beg to call your attention to two facts 
which it is necessary to bear in mind: the first 

a See Eeid^s TToris, Xote C, p. 816-819 . — ^Ed. 
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regards a mistake of Reid, the second a mistake of lect. 

Brown ; and the proper understanding of these will 

enable you easily to apprehend how they have both 
wandered so widely from the truth. 

Reid,“ who, as I shall hereafter endeavour to show 
vou, probably holds the doctrine of an Intuitive or tiHguisii 

-rx*^ . T 1 i.* the two 

Immediate Perception, never generalised, never articu- forms of^ 
lately understood, the distinction of the two forms of sentaUve 

, ^ ' I - mi • i-i hypothesis 

the Representative Hypothesis. This was the cause 
of the most important errors on his part. In the first 
place, it prevented him from observing the obtrusive 
and vital distinction between Perception, to him a 
faculty immediately cognitive or presentative of ex- 
ternal objects, and the faculties of Imagination and 
Memory, in which external objects can only be known 
to the mind mediately or in a representation. In the 
second place, this, as we shall see, causes him the 
greatest perplexity, and sometimes leads him into 
errors in his history of the opinions of previous phi- 
losophers, in regard to which he has, independently of 
this, been guilty of various mistakes. 

As to Brown, again, — he holds the simple doctrine Brown’s 
of a representative perception, — a, doctrine which Reid error in 
does not seem to have understood; and this opinion he 
. not only holds himself, but attributes, with one or two 
exceptions, to aU modern philosophers, nay even to 
Reid himself, whose philosophy he thus maintains to be 
one great blunder, both in regard to the new truths it 
professes to establish, and to the old errors it professes 
to refute. It turns out, however, that Brown in re- 
lation to Reid is curiously wrong from first to last, — 
not one of Reid^s numerous mistakes, historica,! and 


a See the Author’s Discussions, DisseHations to EeicVs Wo^-lcs, Notes 
p. 39 et seq., and his Supplmncnlary B and C. — Ed. 
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pliEosopliical. does lie toueli. far less redargue: whereas 
in eveiy point on which he assails Eeid, he himself is 
historicalij or philosophicallv in error. 

I meant to hare first shown yon Eeid's misrepre- 
sentations of the opinions of other philosophers, and 
then to have shown won Brown's misrepresentations 
of Eeid. I find it better to eSect both purposes 
together, which, having now prepared won by a state- 
ment of Brown's general error, it will not, I hope, be 
difiienlt to do. 

Tbis being premised, I now proceed to follow Eeid 
through his historical view and scientific criticism of 
the various theories of Perception : and I accordingly 
commence with the Platonic. In this, however, lie is 
unfortunate, for the simile of the cave which is ap- 
plied hy Plato in the seventh hook of the Eepnhiic, 
was not intended bv him as an illustration of the 
mode of onr sensible perception at all Plato,'’'* says 
Eeid,'^ " illustrates our manner of perceiving the ob- 
jects of sense in this manner. He supposes a dark 
subterraneous cave, in which men He hound in snch a 
manner that thev can direct their eves only to one 
part of the cave : far behind, there is a light, some 
ravs of which come over a wall to that part of the 
cave which is before the eyes of onr prisoners. A 
number of persons, variously employed, pass between 
them and the I%ht, whose shadows are seen by the 
prisoners, but not the persons themselves. 

In this manner, that philosopher conceived that, 
bv our senses, we perceive tbe shadows of things only, 
and not things themselves. He seems to hare bor- 
rowed his notions on this subject &om the Pythago- 
reans.and they very probably from Pythagoras himself. 

c Wcrrls, p. 252 . — Ed. 
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If we make allowance for Plato's allegorical genius, igOT. 

liis sentiments on this subject correspond very well ^ 

with those of bis scholar Aristotle, and of the Peri- 
patetics. The shadows of Plato may very well repre- 
sent the species and phantasms of the Peripatetic 
school, and the ideas and impressions of modern 
philosophers.” 

Eeid's account of the Platonic theory of percep- Bold wTong 
tion® is utterly wronff. Plato's simile of the cave he tothe Pia- 

^ tfOUlC til 6* 

completely misapprehends. By liis cave, images, and 
shadows, this philosopher intended only to illustrate and misap- 
the great principle of his philosophy, that the sensible piaws ^ 
or ectypal world, — the world phsenomenal, transitory, the cave, 
ever becoming but never being, (del ytypo/Aevo?/, 
IxTjBeiroTe hv), stands to the noetic or archetypal world, 

^ — the world substantial, permanent (ovtcds hv)^ in the 
same relation of comparative unreality, in which the 
shadows of the images of sensible existences them- 
selves, stand to the objects of which they are the dim 
and distant adumbrations. The Platonic theory of 
these two worlds and their relations, is accurately 
stated in some splendid verses of Fracastorius, — a Pracastori- 
poet hardly inferior to Virgil, and a philosopher far 
superior to his age. 

“ An nescis, qnsecunque lieic sunt, quse hac nocte teguntur, 

Omnia res prorsus veias non esse, sed umbras, 

Ant specula, unde ad nos aliena elucet imago ? 

Terra quidem, et maria alta, atque his circumfluus aer, 

Et quse consistunt ex iis, hsec omnia tenueis 

Sunt umbrae, hiunanos quae tanquam somnia quaedam 

Pertingunt animos, fallaci et imagine ludunt, 

Nunquam eadem, fluxu semper yariata perenni. 

Sol autem, Lunaeque globiis, fulgentiaque astra 
Caetera, sint quamvis meliori praedita vita, ■ 


■« See Reid's Works, p. 262 b, n., and Note L, p. 950, (compl. edit.) — ^En, 
VOL. IL 0 
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Et donata ssvo immortalij hsec ipsa tamen stmt 
.Etemi spectilau in qtias aniiut:^, qni est inde profectnsj 
Inspiciens, patri® qnodam quasi tactus amore, 

Ardescit. Sed enim, qnoniam heic non peistat, et ultra 
Zsescio quid seqnitur sectun, tacitusque reqnirit, 

2s osse licet drcum haec ipstun consistere vemm 
2s on finem : Temm esse alind quid, cnjus imago 
Splendet in iis. quod per se ipsnm est. et piincipium esse 
Omnibns setemnnu ante omnem numerunique diemqne ; 
In quo alium Solem atque aliam splendescere Lunam 
Adspicias, aliosque ofbes. alia astia manere, 

Tertamquej fioviosque alios, atone aera, et ignem, 

Et nemoia, atque aliis erraie animalia sHvis.”® 


Iso^, as Trell miglit it be said of these Terses, that 
they are intended to illnstrate a theory of perception, 
as of Plato’s cave. Bnt not only is Keid Tnrong in 
regard to the meaning of the caTe, he is cnrionsly 
•wrong in regard to Plato’s doctrine, at least of -vdsion. 
For so far "vras Plato from holding that vre only per- 
ceive in consequence of the representations of objects 
being throvm upon the percipient mind, — ^he, on the 
contrary, maintained in the Timcsiis/ — ^that, in vision, 
a percipient power of the sensible sonl sallies but 
to-wards the object, the images of which it carries 
back into the eye, — an opinion, by the way, held 
likewise by Empedocles,'"' Alexander of Aphrodisias,® 


a These lines are giTcn in the Au- 
thor’s note, Eeid^s Vrc/rls, p. 262, 
and occur in the Carmen ad, Jf. An- 
ior.tum FlaminiuTn et Galeatium Fla~ 
rimontium, — Opera, Venet. 15S4, £. 
205, — ^Eu. 
a P. -to- — E d. 

y “Visioneni Seri per cs^ramis- 
sianem ” {as opposed to the infromis- 
sior.em of Democritus, Leucippus and 
Euicums), “ait Empedocles, cni et 
Hipparchus astipaktns est, its nt 
radii exeuntes quasi manu compre- 
hendant unaames rermn qme Tisionis 
sint eSectrice.” Gabriel Bnratellns, 
An Tisto Fiai EoiramUiendo, lib. t. 


C£ Empedauis Fragmcnfa, ed. Stnr^ 
p. 416: Stallbaum, Jn Plai. Timmum, 
p. 45. BurateUns thus states Plato’s 
doctrine of vision : “ "VMonem Pkto 
Seri sentit nt oculi ex se naturam 
qaandam Incidam haheant, ex qua 
viavi radii eSuentes in extremam 
aeris lucem ohjeefs rei imaginem ad- 
ducanu et in animo reprssentent, ex 
qua repissentatione fit visus.” — Itdd. 
C£ Leo HehTEU^ Be Amore, DiaL 
iiL ; Chalcidins, In Timaum PManis, 
p. 353. See Bemardus, SanirMrium 
PhnciophicE Plaionicee, p. S22 . — Ed. 

S In Arisf. Be Sensa, S. 95, 98, 
edit. Aid, The Conimhricaises re- 
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Seneca, “ Chalcidius,^ Euclid,'^ Ptolemy, » Alchindus/ lect. 

Galen,f Lactantius,’' and Lord Monboddo.^ 

The account which Peid gives of the Aristotelic/Heid’s ac- 
doctrine is, likewise, very erroneous. “Aristotle seems tiie Aris- 
to have thought that the soul consists of two parts, or doctrine, 
rather that we have two souls— the animal and th^ 
rational ; or, as he calls them, the soul and the intel-^ 
lect. To the belong the senses, memory and im- 
agination ; to the last, judgment, opinion, belief, and 
reasoning. The first we have in common with brute 
animals ; the last is peculiar to man. The animal sou! 
he held to be a certain form of the body, which is in 
separable from it, and perishes at death. To this sou 
the senses belong ; and he defines a sense to be tha 
which is capable of receiving the sensible forms o; 
species of objects, without any of the matter of them 
as wax receives the form of the seal without any o 
the matter of it. The forms of sound, of colour, o 
taste, and of other sensible qualities, are, in a manner 
received by the senses. It seems to be a necessar 
consequence of Aristotle’s doctrine, that bodies an 
constantly sending forth, in aU directions, as mam 
different kinds of forms without matter as they hav 
different sensible qualities ; for the forms of colon 
must enter by the eye, the forms of sound by the eai 
— and so of the other senses. This, accordingly, wai 

for to the (probably spurious) Pro- lib. vii. c, 5 (vol. v. p. 215, edil 
hUmata, (lib. i. § 57, Lat. tr. 69, ed. Chattier). — E d. 

Aid.) — Ed. 1 ) De Opifido Dd, c. 8. Opera, j 

o Naturalium Qtuestiomm, lib, L 1161 (edit. 1739), where Lactantiui 
c. 6-7.— Ed. moreover, denies the necessity ( 

/3 In TiTtueum Platonis, p. 338. visual species. See Conimbricensei 
Cf. p, 329 et seg., (ed. 1617 ). — Ed. as above j and compare Stallbanm’ 

7 See Oonimbricenses, In Be Ani- note on the Timeetts, p. 45, B. — 
ma, lib. ii. o. vii. qu. 6, art. i. p. Ed. 

231, (edit. 1629 ). — ^Ed. 0 Antimt Metaphysics, book ii. 

S See Oonimbricenses, Ibid. — ^Ed. chap, ii., vol. i. p. 151. Cf. Origin 
f See Oonimbricenses, Ibid. — ^Ed. and Progress of Langruage, vol. i. p. 
f Be Plae. HippocraMs et Platonis, 26, (2d edit.) — Ed. 
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igT. maintained by tbe followers of Aristotle, tbougb not, 

^ as far as I know, expressly mentioned by bimself. 

They disputed concerning tbe nature of those forms of 
species, wbetber they were real beings or nonentities ; 
and some held them to be of an intermediate nature 
between tbe two. Tbe whole doctrine of tbe Peri- 
patetic and schoolmen concerning forms, substantial 
and accidental, and concerning tbe transmission of 
sensible species from objects of sense to tbe mind, if 
it be at all intelligible, is so far above my comprehen- 
sion that I should perhaps do it injustice, by entering 
into it more minutely.”® 

Only par- In regard to tbe statement of tbe Peripatetic doc- 
rect.* trine of species, I must observe that it is correct only as 
applied to tbe doctrine taught as tbe Aiistotelic in tbe 
schools of tbe middle ages ; and even in these schools 
there was a large party who not only themselves dis- 
avowed the whole doctrine of species, but maintained 
that it received no countenance from the authority of 
ALristotle.^ This opinion is correct ; and I could easily 


a IForlis, p, 267 . — ^Ed. 

P [See Dorandos, In Sent, lib. iL 
dist. iiL qtL 6, § 9 : “ Species origin- 
aliter introdactes Tidentor esse prop- 
ter sensTtm risns, et sensibilia Qlins 
sensns. .... Sed qoia qmdam cre- 
dxmt qtiod species coloiis in oculo re- 
presentat tisui colorem, cnjns est 
species, ideo ponimt in intellectn 
qaasdam species ad representandom 
res nt cognoscantnr. § 10: Hoc 
antem non repnto vernm nec in scnsii 
nec in inldledu. Et qnod non sit 
ponere speeiem in senm, patet sic: — 
Omne illnd per qnod tanqnam per 
representatirnm potentia cognitiva 
fertnr in alteram est piimo cognitnm ; 
sed species colons in ocnio non est 
primo cognita sen visa ab eo, innno 
nvllo moio est visa ah eo; ergo, per 


ipsam tanqnam per representatirnm 
risus, non fertnr in aliqnid alind. 
§ 11 : Qnamvis enim color impiimat 
in medio et in ocnio snam spedem 
propter similem dispositionem dia- 
pbaneitatis qass est in eis, ilia tamen 
nihil fadt ad visionem, neqne risni 
representat colorem nt rideatar. § 
21 ; Sensibilia secnndnm se pnesen- 
tia sensni cognoscnntnr per sensnm, 
pnta omnia colorata, et omnia In- 
centia qnse sscimdnm se prmsentiali- 
ter objidnntur visni, statim -viden- 
tur, qnia nnnm est risirum et alind 
risibilc, propter qnod, eis approdma- 
tis, statim seqnitnr visio, a qnocnnqne 
sit (fit?) eSectiTe. Et similiter est 
de aliis sensibns.” Dnrandns thns 
reduces species to the physical im- 
pression of the external olgec^ Trhich 
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prove to you, had we time, that there is nothing in the 
metaphorical expressions of etSos and tuttos, which on 
one or two occasions he cursorily uses,® to warrant 
the attribution to him of the doctrine of his disciples. 
This is even expressly maintained by several of his 
Greek commentators, — as the Aphrodisian,^ Michael 


is unknown to the mind, and not 
like the object.] [See Conimbricenses, 
In De Anima, lib. ii. d. vi. qu. 2, p. 
188. The Conimbricenses refer be- 
sides to Occam, Gregory (Ariminen- 
sis), and Biel, among the schoolmen, 
as concurring with Durandus on this 
point. The doctrine of species was, 
indeed, generally rejected by the 
Nominalists. See Toletus, In Be 
Anima, lib. ii. c. xii. f. 109, (ed. 1594.) 
Cf. Plotinus, Enn. iv. lib. iii. c. 26, 
p. 391, (ed. 1516) ; Tl oZv ; el aairii 
fi\v fiirqfioveiei, 8e ev (rdfiari eTvai, 
fill KttSop^ (Codd. fere omnes KaOapk) 
elvaf aXK’ &crvep notuBeiffa avapArreff- 
0ai Bivartu rohs r&v aicrfljjTajj' rivovs, 
Ka\ rh oTov eSpav iv adptari rrphs rb 
yrapaS^xeaBai, Kai fiii &(rwep vapap^eljr 
'AWh itpuTOV (lev ol rinot, ov fieyeBij' 
ovd’ ci<nrep at ivo’^paylaeis, aits' ayre- 
pelffeis, ^ TinrcScTfiy, art /tJjS’ atOifffths, 
firiS &<ntep iv Ktip^, dW’ 6 rpiiros oTov 
vSiiffts, Kol ^irl rav alaOTjTuv. See also 
Galen, Be Placitis HippocraMs et 
Platonis, lib. vii. c. ix. It should be 
observed, however, that the great 
majority of the schoolmen attributed 
species both to tbe external and in- 
ternal senses, and held that this was 
the doctrine of jlristotle. To this 
class belong Anselm, John of Damas- 
cus, Augustin, Aquinas, Alensis, Al- 
bertus Magnus, Bonaventura, Scotus, 
Argentinas, Richardus, Capreolus, 
Marsilius, Hervaeus, and iSgidius. 
See Conimbricenses, In Be Anima, 
p. 190-191, and Toletus, In Be Ani- 
ma, f. 109. Generally, on the Aris- 
totelian doctrine of species, see EeicCa 
JForks, (completed edition). Note M, 


p.'961 et seq. — Ed.] 
a See Be Anima, lib. ii. c. xii. § 1, 
(edit. Trend.): KaOdAov Sk vep\ vda-ris 
ato'B'^iretiis Set \aPeiv Sri ri piev tHaBrjirh 
ioTt rb SeKTiKhv rwv aiaBtiTtov eiSwv 
&»ev Trjs v\i}s, oTov 6 miphs rod SaKru- 
\lov &vev Tov o'lS'fipov Ka\ rod xpvffov 
Sexerat rh fftipeiov, Aaptfidvei Si rh 
Xpvffovv ^ rb ;^aA.KoSv tntpelov, dW’ 

^ ^ Ihid., 

lib. iii. c. ii. §§ 3, 4 : Tb yhp attrBrtriipiov 
SeKTtKhv toD atirBijTOv &vev Tijs Shris 
eKaoTov Sih Ka\ aire\B6vTwv tuv altr- 
BijtSv eveiffiv at ataBiiaeis Kol tpavra- 
ctai iv rots cUaBrjrnplois. 'H Si rod 
tttaBjjroS ivepyeia Kal TTjs alaB-fitreus 
i) aM) piv ion Ka\ pla, rh S’ ehai oi 
rairhv altrcus. Cf. Be Memoria et 
Reminiscentia, c. i., and Be An., lib. 
ii. c. iv.; lib. iii. c. viii. — Ed. [On 
Aristotle’s doctrine in these passages ; 
see Gassendi, Physim, Sect, iii., 
Memb. Post. lib. vi, c. ii.. Opera, t. 
ii. p. 339, (edit. 1658). Cf. Ibid,., p. 
337, and t. i. p. 443 t. iii. p. 467 ; 
Piccolomini, In. Phys., p. 1308 ; Za- 
barella, Be Rebus NMuraliius, p. 
989, Liber, Be Speciebus Inieltigibili- 
bus ; Devillemandy, Scepticisnms Be- 
bellatus, c. xxiv. p. 165.] [Cf. Reidis 
Works, (completed edition,) Note K, 
p. 948-949. — Ed.] 

B [/» Be Anima, lib. i. f. 136 a, 
{edit. Aid. 1534) : Xpij 8b tov rinsoo 
KotvSrepov iirl rrjs ^avracrtas &Ko6eiv, 
Kvplus piv yip rbiros, rb Kar* elrox^v 
re ka\ i^oxTIv, t) rh rov rvirovvros 
iv r^ rimovpev^ trxvpa ytvSpevov, &s 
bpwpev ri IttI r&v a'ppayiSav ?;f 0 VT«- 
ovx oSru Si ri ivh rtev alaBr)Tuv 
iyKarahetppara ylverat iv rip7v. OiiSi 
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i-ECT. Ephesius,® and Philopomisr In fact, Aristotle appears 

to hare held the same doctrine in regard to perception 

as Eeid himself. He was a natural realist.'^ 
rceorvof Eeid siTes no account of the &mous doctrine of 
perception held bj Epicurus, and which that pMLoso- 
tfiV pher had borrowed from Democritus, — ^namelv, that 

!R^ou ^ ^ ^ 

the etdojXa, aTroppouii. imagines, simulacra, reruni, etc., 

are Eke peUicles continually flying off from objects ; 

and that these material likenesses, diflusiucr themselves 

* 


■jof TT/y cpxiy Kara <Ty^,pD. Tt ■§ r£y 
atcftTrSy errtX'Tr^s, IIoToy “jap 
rh hevKor, ^ S},ies to xP“.“® » V ‘^otov 
eT^jfia § oTfiTj ; ’AWii oi cropisy Kopim, 
Tty'os oySpaTOs, to ?xyoj ksI iyKsri- 
X€i,uua Ti irsiaeyov arh Tsey cIcBt^St 
iy i;uxy tvsov neXovaer, perapepoyrcs 
Tofrojia.] [C£. iZffa., lib, i £ 135 b: 
AeT yostv yiyecBai iy {juip Sro Tuy iyep~ 
yiixy Tuy yepi Ta aic Ci j r a, oTor tvsw 
T ira Kcl cya^sTpa^na 4y t£ TpirK 
citrSyrript^ .... N^ore oe o^ 6 
t6sos cdryos r, bayrccxs, cAAa :§ «pl 
Tby Tvxoy tovtop t^s psyraeTif^s ou- 
ysutxs iyipyeta. The Aphrodisan is 
iiteiallv foiloTred hr Themistin^ In 
Ds J'lemoria et Beminisyntia, c. L E 
S5b ; cf- also the same. In Dc Ani- 
OT!i, lib. iL c. vi £ 7Sa, SSa, 932, 
95 b, (edit. Aid. 153i); asdbv Simon 
Simonias, In <fs Memoria d EemirA- 
ssentia, c. i. §§ 12, 14, p. 290-91, (ed- 
1565 ). — ^Ed.] 

e {In Ds Memoria ct Bcminisxn- 
iia, Prooem.] [£ 127 b. ed- 1527- — 
Ed.] ' . 

S In Bi Anima, ITo. ii c. v. test 
62: Awaius oe Ijrrt Th clcSipruzoy oToy 
TO aiTSyrcy Kara T^y oexrrepsy Svyscuy, 
Ou ysp TcSifTTa {saSiy ovoe 
hzirrtsLs periScAXoy Ipoimrci 

elrrS, cAAa to clsas alrdv offcuervy’ 
ovx CAsj eirrov yaropxyay’ crA\ yap 
pLevKTj yirezaz 7} a£rft;!rw Ze^aairn to 
^ os Tov cleCyr oir {ow ovoe aaffx®*' 
cvoe cMj>iovsr£zi Kvptses ?,eyeTaiy afJj: 


Thy jAyoy tov ^ovs yrcscmt^s hr la wry 
oexophTj. "flaa-ep yap top KTiphy Asasy 
ovyiiui eJirst Srep top ZzKTvXtoP, osori 
TaChy vr* cfrroD yiPtrei Srep iarty 
fKetyoy hrepyela- oi tt^p vXsp' cwoS 
Of|auer 0 s, cAAa [livoy to elSoy oStc 
K si § aXccT)Sts TcSovs'a irzh tSp cut- 
Br^Zy Ta ASti ezrrSy hyaperas cyspsr- 
Terav Atai epet Se,SrtS par tcjjphs evrbr 
€‘\t} yiperat tov Hoavs tov hr tS Zzk- 
Tohi^ 7} S'" dcSr.Tis, ovx "fiyersi 
TOV cIcrByrov. cAAa yyxyrtxsy rnpr ioley 
airrov iKparreraz, oe Tt TKeopn 

eSrft;ris -srcpa top K^poy 6 pep ia;phy 
yap, el nca vKn yipersa too itSovs too iv 
Td ozKTvfdS, cXAn cv Zi SXsv edrrov 
ZexoT’Oi -ri eToos, cAX’ ^ pep- 

Toi cIoByrtsl] Svpspts SXtj Si o>^s 
fcTKys Tar T&p edoByrop cropaTrerei 
iolar. Ct. lind,, c. siL test 121, In 
this passage Philoponcs closely ap- 
prosimates to the doctrine of tiie 
Platonists, as esponnded by Piisda- 
nns Lydcs, according to -K-hich, per- 
ception takes place on condition of 
an assimilation betrreen the living 
organ and riie object, by means of 
forms and immaterial reasons (kcts 
Tc 6t«; Kzl Tol’S flyovs&pevTTiS vAajf). 
See yierappans tcv Beo^pacrrcv Hepi 
SdoBp.peces, c. i. (version of Ficinus, 
s. L eJ and SeUs Worls, p- 
252, note. — ^E d. 

y See abov^ roL i. p. 295, note. — 
Ed. 
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everywhere in the air, are propagated to the perceptive lect. 
organs. In the words of Lucretius, — 

“ Quse, quasi Membranse, summo de cortice reruni 
Dereptss volitaut ultro citroque per auras.” * 

Eeid^s statement of the Cartesian doctrine of percep- Reid’s 

,, M • 1 . • • istatemwit 

tion IS not exempt from serious error. Alter giving afof.the car- 
long, and not very accurate, account of the philosophy: trine of 
of Descartes in general, he proceeds : — "To return 
Des Cartes^s notions of the manner of our perceiving 
external objects, from which a concern to do justice to 
the merit of that great reformer in philosophy has led 
me to digress, he took it for granted, as the old phi- 
losophers had done, that what we immediately perceive 
must be either in the mind itself, or in the brain, to 
which the mind is immediately present. The impres- 
sions made upon our organs, nerves, and brain, could 
be nothing, according to his philosophy, but various 
modifications of extension, figure, and motion. There 
could be nothing in the brain like sound or colour, 
taste or smell, heat or cold ; these are sensations in 
the mind, which, by the laws of the union of soul and 
body, are raised on occasion of certain traces in the 
brain ; and although he gives the name of ideas to 
those traces in the brain, he does not think it neces- 
sary that they should be perfectly like to the things 
which they represent, any more than that words or 
signs should resemble the things they signify. But, 
says he, that we may follow the received opinion as 
far as is possible, we may allow a slight resemblance. 

Thus we know that a print in a book may represent 
houses, temples, and groves; and so far is it from 
being necessary that the print should be perfectly like 


a Lib. iv. 35. So quoted in tbe usual reading is corpore, not cortice. 
Author’s Discussions, p. 71, but the — ^Ed. 
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the thing it represents, that its perfection often requires 
the contrary ; for a circle must often be represented 
by an ellipse, a square by a rhombus, and so of other 
things 

“ The writings of Des Cartes have, in general, a re- 
markable degree of perspicuity ; and he undoubtedly 
intended that, in this particular, his philosophy should 
be a perfect contrast to that of Aristotle ; yet, in what 
he has said, in dilferent parts of his writings, of our 
perceptions of external objects, there seems to be some 
obscurity, and even inconsistency ; whether owing to 
his having had different opinions on the subject at 
different times, or to the difficulty he found in it, I 
will not pretend to say. 

“There are two points, in particular, wherein I 
cannot reconcile him to himself; the j/^rsi, regarding 
the place of the ideas or images of external objects, 
which are the immediate objects of perception ; the 
second, with regard to the veracity of our external 
senses. 

“As to the Jirst, he sometimes places the ideas of 
material objects in the brain, not only when they are 
perceived, but when they are remembered or imagined; 
and this has always been held to be the Cartesian 
doctrine ; yet he sometimes says, that we are not to 
conceive the images or traces in the brain to be per- 
ceived, as if there were eyes in the brain ; these traces 
are only occasions on which, by the laws of the union 
of soul and body, ideas are excited in the mind ; and, 
therefore, it is not necessary that there should be an 
exact resemblance between the traces and the things 
represented by them, any more than that words or 
signs should be exactly like the things signified by 
them. 
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“ These two opinions, I think, cannot be reconciled, . 

For, if the images or traces in the brain, are perceived, ^ 

they must be the objects of perception, and not the 
occasions of it only. On the other hand, if they are 
only the occasions of our perceiving, they are not 
perceived at all. Des Cartes seems to have hesitated 
between the two opinions, or to have passed from the 
one to the other.” “ . 

I have quoted to you this passage in order that I 
may clearly exhibit to you, in the first place, Eeid’s 
misrepresentations of Descartes ; and, in the second, 

Brown’s misrepresentation of Eeid. 

In regard to the former, Eeid’s principal error con- Cardinal 
sists in charging Descarte's with vacillation and incon- of the car- 
sistency, and in possibly attributing to him the opinion losophy. 
that the representative object of which the mind is 
, conscious in perception, is something material, — some- 
thing in the brain. This arose ftom his ignorance of 
the fundamental- principle of the Cartesian doctrine.^ 

By those not possessed of the key to the Cartesian 
theory, there are many passages in the writings of its 
author which, taken by themselves, might naturally be 
construed to import, that Descartes supposed the mind 
to be conscious of. certain motions in the brain, to 
which, as well as to the modifications of the intellect 
itself, he applies the terms image and idea. Eeid, who 
did not understand the Cartesian philosophy as a 
system, was puzzled by these superficial ambiguities. 

Not aware that the cardinal point of that system is, 
that mind and body, as essentially opposed, are natur- 
ally to each other as zero; and that their mutual 

a Intellectual Powers, Essay ii. printed in the Author’s article on 
chap. viii. Works, p. 272. Eeid and Brown. See Discussions, 

S The following remarks have been p. 72 . — Ed. 
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intercourse can, therefore, only be sapematurally main- 
tained by the concourse of the Deify, Eeid ^as led 
into the error of attributing, by possibibf^', to Des- 
cartes, the opinion that the soul was immediately cog- 
nisant of material images in the brain* But in the 
Cartesian theory, mind is only conscious of itself ; the 
affections of body may by the laT7 of union be proxi- 
mately the occasions, but can never constitute the 
immediate objects, of knowledge. Beid, however, sup- 
posiug that nothing could obtam the name of image, 
which did not represent a prototype, or the name of 
idea, which was not an object of thought, wholly mis- 
interpreted Descartes, who applies, abusively indeed, 
these terms to the occasion of perception, that is, the 
motion in the sensorium, unknown in itself and repre- 
senting nothing; as wi as to the object of thought, 
that is, the representation of which we are conscious 
in the mind itself In the Leibnitzio-Wolfian svstem, 
two elements, both also denominated ideas, are in like 
manner accurately to be contradistinguished in the 
process of perception. The idea in the brain, and the 
idea in the mind, are, to Descartes, precisely what the 
‘^maiej'ial idea” and the ‘‘sensual idea” are to the 
WolSans. In both philosophies, the two ideas are 
harmonic modiffcations, correlative and coexistent: 
but in neither is the organic affection or sensorial idea 
an object of consciousness. It is merely the unknown 
and arbitrary condition of the mental representation ; 
and in the hypothesis both of Assistance and of Pre- 
established Harmony, the presence of the one idea 
implies the concomitance of the other, only by virtue 
of the hyperphysical determination.® 

e On the Cartesian theory of Per- completed edition. Sots S, V. S31 
ception and Ideas, see Heias IForks, d sc^- — Ed. 
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LECTURE XXIL 

THE PRESENTATIVE FACULTY. — ^I. PERCEPTION. — ^REId’s 
HISTORICAL YIEW OP THE THEORIES OP PERCEPTION. 


In our last Lecture, after recapitulating, with varied gCT. 
illustrations, the Distribution of the Cognitive Facul- ^ — ; — 
ties, which I had detailed to you in the Lecture before, 

I entered upon the particular consideration of the 
Special Faculties themselves, and commenced with that 
which stands first in order, and which I had denomi- 
nated the Acquisitive, or Receptive, or Presentative. 

And as this faculty is again subdivided into two, ac- 
cording as it is conversant either about the phsenomena 
of matter, or about the phsenomena of mind, the non- 
ego, or the ego, I gave precedence to the former of 
■ these, — ^the faculty known under the name of External 
Perception. Perception, as matter of psychological The doc- 
consideration, is of the very highest importance in Perception 
philosophy; as the doctrine in regard to the object 
and operation of this faculty, affords the immediate phy. 
data for determining the great question touching the 
existence or non-existence of an external world ; and 
there is hardly a problem of any moment in the whole 
compass of philosophy, of which it does not mediately 
affect the solution. The doctrine of perception may 


thus be viewed as a cardinal point of philosophy. It Its glace 
is also exclusively in relation to this faculty, that Reid ksj^hy of 
must claim his great, his distinguishing glory, as a ' 
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philosopher ; and of this no one was more conscious 
than himself. “ The merit,” he says, in a letter to Dr 
James Gregory, *‘of what you are pleased to call my 
philosophy, lies, I think, chiefly in having called in 
question the common theory of ideas or images of 
things in the mind being the only objects of thought; 
a theory founded on natural prejudices, and so univer- 
sally received as to be interwoven with the structure 
of language.” “I think,” he adds, “there is hardly 
anything that can be called science in the philosophy 
of the mind, which does not follow with ease from the, 
detection of this prejudice.” * The attempts, therefore, 
among others, of Priestley, Gleig, Beasley,^ and, though 
last not least, of Brown, to show that Eeid in his refo- 
tation of the previous theory of perception, was only 
fighting with a shadow, — was only combating philo- 
sophers who, on the point in question, really coincided 
with himself, would, if successful, prove not merely 
that the philosophical reputation of Reid is only based 
upon a blunder, but would, in fact, leave us no rational 
conclusion short, not of idealism only, but of absolute 
scepticism. For, as I have shown you, Brownes doc- 
trine of perception, as founded on a refusal of the 
testimony of consciousness to our knowledge of an 
external world, virtually discredits consciousness as an 
evidence at all ; and in place of his system being, as 
'its author confidently boasts, the one “ which allows 
the sceptic no place for his foot, — ^no fulcrum for the 
instrument he uses,” — ^it is, on the contrary, perhaps 

the system which, of all others, is the most contradic- 

* 

■a WorJss, p. 88 .— Ed. toL xiv. p. 604, 7tli edit, ; Beasley, 

a See Priestley, Uxamination of Search of Truth in (he Science of (he 
BeM, BeaUie, and Oswald, sect. iii. Exman Mind, book ii. c. iii. p, 123 
(p, 30, 2d edition) ; Bishop Gleig, a seq. / cf. ce. iv., v., vL (Philadel- 
art. Metaphysics, Encycl. Britan., phia, U.S., 1822.)— Ed. 
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tory and suicidal, and which, consequently, may most 
easily he developed into scepticism. The determina- 
tion of this point is, therefore, a matter affecting the 
vital interests of philosophy; for if Eeid, as Brown 
and his coadjutors maintain, accomplished nothing, 
then is all philosophical reputation empty, and phi- 
losophy itself a dream. 

In preparing you for the discussion that was to fol- 
low, I stated to you that it would not be in my power 
to maintain Eeid’s absolute immunity from error, 
either. in his philosophical or in his historical views; 
on the contrary, I acknowledged that I found him 
frequently at fault in both. His mistakes, however, 
I hope to show you, are not of vital importance, and 
I am confident their exposure will only conduce to 
illustrate and confirm the truths which he has the 
merit, though amid cloud and confusion, to have estab- 
lished. But as to Brownes elaborate attack on Eeid, 
-^this, I have no hesitation in asserting, to be not 
only unsuccessful in its results, but that in all its 
details, without a single, even the most insignificant, 
exception, it has the fortune to be regularly and curi- 
ously wrong. Eeid had errors enough to be exposed, 
but Brown has not been so lucky as to stumble even 
upon one. Brown, however, sung his paean, as if his 
■\dctory were complete ; and, what is ri-non'^-^ 
found a general chorus to his song. Even Sir 
Mackintosh talks of Brown’s triumphant ninc=nrr n: 
Eeid’s marvellous mistakes. 

To enable you provisionaEy to nnnmsnnn ? 

errors, I showed you how, holding 2±n55Zzrn5 nr-min!- * 
of an intuitive or immediate rerTenrim rf ezremal ^ 
things, he did not see that zLa ‘T-nmis: fcetrine cf a - 
mediate or representative rereentfon ef a I 
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xxn’ ^'0 forms^ — a simpler and a more 

complex. The simpler, that the immediate or repre- 
sentative object is a mere modification of the per- 
cipient mind, — ^the more complex, that this represen- 
tative object is something difierent both from the 
reality and from the mind. His ignorance of these 
two forms has caused him great confusion, and intro- 
duced much subordinate error into his system, as he 
has often confounded the simpler form of the repre- 
sentative hypothesis with the doctrine of an intuitive 
perception ; but if he be allowed to have held the 
essential doctrine of an immediate perception, his 
errors in regard to the various forms of the represen- 
tative hypothesis must be viewed as accidental, and 
comparatively unimportant. 

Brown’s Brown^s errors, on the contrai}’', are vital. In the 

errorsTitaL place, he is fundamentally wrong in holding, in 

the teeth of consciousness, that the mind is incapable 
of an immediate knowledge of aught but its own 
modes. He adopis the simpler form of a representa- 
tive perception. In the second place, he is wrong in 
reversing Keid’s whole doctrine, by attributing to him 
the same opinion on this point which he himself main- 
tains. In the third place, he is wrong in thinking 
that Eeid only attacked the more complex, and not 
the more dangerous, form of the representative hypo- 
thesis, and did not attack the hypothesis of represen- 
tation altogether. In the fourth place, he is wrong in 
supposing that modem philosophers in general held the 
simpler form of the representative hypothesis, and that 
Eeid was,therefore, mistaken insupposing them tomain- 
tain the more complex, — ^mistaken, in fact, in supposing 
them to maintain a doctrine different from his own. 

Having thus prepared you for the subsequent discus- 
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siou, I proceeded to consider Eeid’s historical account lect . 

of the opinions on Perception held by previous philo-. 

sophers. This historical account is without order, and 
at once redundant and imperfect. The most im- General 
portant doctrines are altogether omitted ; of others 
the statement is repeated over and over in different account of 
places, and yet never completely done at last ; no pai opin- 
chronological succession, no scientific arrangement, is Perception, 
followed, and with all this the survey is replete with 
serious mistakes. Without, therefore, following .Reid’s 
confusion, I took up the opinions on which he touched, 
in the order of time. Of these the first was the doc- 
trine of Plato ; in regard to which I showed you, that 
Reid was singularly erroneous in mistaking what Plato 
meant by the simile of the cave. Then followed the 
doctrine of Aristotle and his school, in relation to • 
whom he was hardly more correct. Did our time 
allow me to attempt a history of the doctrines on per- 
ception, I could show you that Aristotle must be pre- 
sumed to have held the true opinion in regard to this 
faculty;® but in respect to a considerable number of 
the Aristotelic schoolmen, I could distinctly prove, 
not only that the whole hypothesis of species was by 
them rejected, but that their hitherto neglected theory 
of perception is, even at this hour, the most philoso- 
phical that exists.^ I have no hesitation in saying 
that, on this point, they are incomparably superior to 
Reid : for while he excuses Brown’s misinterpretation, 
and, indeed, all but annihilates his own doctrine of 
perception, by placing that power in aline with imagi- 
nation and memory, as all faculties immediately cog- 
nisant of the reality ; they, on the contrary, distin- 

tt See vol. i. p. 296, and vol. ii. p. $ See above, vol. ii. p. 36 et seq., 

36 et seq. — ^Ed. and below, p. 71 . — ^Ed. 
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guisli Perception as a facnlty intuitive, Imagination 
and Memory as faculties representative of their objects. 

Poliowing Reid in bis descent to modem phdoso- 
pbers, I showed you how, in consequence of Ms own 
want of a systematic knowledge of the Cartesian phi- 
losophy, he had erroneously charged Descartes with 
vacillation and contradiction, in sometimes . placmg 
the idea of a representative image in the mind, and 
sometimes placing it in the brain. 

Such is the error of Reid in relation to Descartes, 
which I jBnd it necessary to acknowledge. But, on 
the other hand, I must defend him on another point 
from Brown’s charge of having not only ignorantly 
misunderstood, but of having exactly reversed, the 
notorious doctrine of Descartes; in supposing that 
this philosopher held the more complex hypothesis of 
a representative perception, which views in the repre- 
sentative image something different from the mind, 
instead of holding, with Reid himself and Brown, the 
simpler hypothesis, which views in this image only a 
mode of the percipient mind itself. 

Now here you must observe that it would not be 
enough to convict Reid and to justify Brown, if it 
were made out that the former was wrong, the latter 
right, in his statement of Descartes’ opinion ; and I 
might even hold with Brown that Descartes had 
adopted the simpler theory of representation, and still 
vindicate Reid against his reproach of ignorant mis- 
representation,— of reading the acknowledged doctrine 
of a philosopher, whose perspicuity he himself admits, 
in a sense “ exactly the reverse” of truth. To deter- 
mine with certainty what Descartes’ theory of percep- 
tion actually is, may be difficult, perhaps impossible. 
It here sufiS.ces to show that his opinion on the point 
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in question is doubtful, — is even one mooted among lec t. 

bis disciples ; and that Brown, wholly unacquainted ^ 

with the doubts and difficulties of the problem, dog- 
matises on the basis of a single passage of Descartes, 

— ^nay, of a passage wholly irrelevant to the matter in 
dispute. The opinion attributed by Reid to Descartes 
is the one which was almost universally held in the 
Cartesian school as the doctrine of its founder; and. 
Amauld is the only Cartesian who adopted an opinion 
upon perception identical with Brown’s, and who also 
assigned that opinion to Descartes. The doctrine of 
Arnauld was long regarded throughout Europe as a 
paradox, original and peculiar to himself. 

Malebranche,® the most illustrious name in the Male- 

Ibi'Auclio 

school, after its founder, and who, not certainly with cited in 
less ability, may be supposed to have studied the o^nion of 
writings of his master with far greater attention than 
either Reid or Brown, ridicules, as “ contrary to com- 
mon sense and justice,” the supposition that Descartes 
had rejected ideas in “ the ordinary acceptation,” and 
adopted the hypothesis of their being representations, 
not really distinct from their perception. And while 
. he “was certain as he possibly can be in such matters,” 
that Descartes had not dissented from the general doc- 
trine, he taunts Arnauld with resting his paradoxical 
interpretation of that philosopher’s doctrine, “ not on * 
any passages of his Metaphysics contrary to the ‘ com- 
mon opinion,’ but on his own arbitrary limitation 
of ‘the ambiguous term iierception.’”/^ That ideas 
are “ found in the mind, not formed by it,” and, con- 
sequently, that in the act of knowledge, the represen- 
tation is really distinct from the cognition proper, is 

n Given iu Discussions, p. 74 . — ^Ed. sim. — Arnauld, (Euvres, xxxviii. pp. 

jB Eiponsc au Livre des Idees, pas- 388, 389. 

VOL. II. D 
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Sn' asserted as the doctrice of his master hj- 

the Cartesian Eoell,® in the controversy he maintained 

Trith the anti-Cartesian De Tries. But it is idle to 

multiply proofs. Brownes charge of ignorance 

hack upon himself ; and Beid may lightly bear the 

reproach of " exactly reversing” the notorious doctrine 

of Descartes, when thus borne along with him by the 

profoundest of that philosopher’s disciples. 

wuBt of ^lalebranche and Arnauld are the next philosopheis, 

the opinion in clironological order, of whom Beid speaks. Con- 
or Male- • 1 f> 1 

branche. ceming the former, his statements, though not com- 
plete, cannot be considered as erroneous; and Dr 
Brown, admitting that Malebranche is one of the 
two, and only two modem philosophers, (Berkeley is 
the other), who held the more complex doctrine of 
representation, of course does not attempt to accuse 
Beid of misrepresentation in reference to him. One 
error, however, though only an historical one, Beid 
does commit, in regard to this philosopher. He ex- 
plains the polemic which Arnauld waged with Male- 
branche, on the ground of the antipathy between Jan- 
senist and J esuit. Now Malebranche was not a J esuit, 
but a priest of the Oratory. 

Beid con- In treating of Amauld’s opinion, we see the confusion 

aponnt arising from Eeid’s not distinctly apprehending the two 

fonns of the representative hypothesis. Arnauld held, 
and was the first of the philosophers noticed by Beid 
or Brown who clearly held, the simpler of these forms. 
Now in his statement of Amauld’s doctrine, Beid was 
jierplexed, — ^was puzzled. As opposing the philoso- 
phers who maintained the more complex doctrine of 
' representation, Arnauld seemed to Beid to coincide in 
opinion with himself; but yet, though he never rightiy 
a CL BoeU, DisssrUaimesRMosfJiMcfr,, i. § iii § '66 .— -Ed. 
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understood the simpler doctrine of representation, he lect. 

still feels that Arnauld did not hold with him an intui 

tive perception. Dr Brown is, therefore, wrong in assert- 
ing that Keid admits Arnauld’s opinion on perception 
and his own to he identical.®. “ To these authors,” says 
Dr Brown, ** whose opinions on the subject of percep- - 
tion Dr Eeid has misconceived, I may add one whom 
even he himself allows to have shaken off the ideal 
system, and to have considered the idea and the per- 
ception as not distinct, but the same, — a modification 
of the mind, and nothing more. I allude to the cele- 
brated Jansenist writer, Arnauld, who maintains this 
doctrine as expressly as Dr Eeid himself, and makes 
it the foundation of his argument in his controversy 
with Malebranche.”^ If this statement be true, then 
is Dr Brown’s interpretation of Eeid himself correct. 

A representative perception under its third and sim- 
plest modification, is held by Arnauld as by Brown ; 
and his exposition is so clear and articulate that all 
essential misconception of these doctrines is precluded. 

In these circumstances, if Eeid avow the identity of 
Arnauld’s opinion and his own, this avowal is tanta- 
mount to a declaration that his peculiar doctrine of 
perception is a scheme of representation ; whereas, on 
the contrary, if he signalise the contrast of their two 
opinions, he clearly evinces the radical antithesis, and 
his sense of the radical antithesis, of his doctrine of 
intuition, to every, even the simplest, form of the 
-hypothesis of representation. And this last he does. 

It cannot be maintained, that Eeid admits a philo- Eeid not 
sopher to hold an opinion convertible with his own, at- 
whom he states to “ profess the doctrine, universally SpSfoL 
received, that we perceive not material things imme- 

a See Discussions, p. 76 . — Ed. /3 Lect. xxvii. p. 173 (edit. 1830). 
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it is tlieir ideas that are tlie immediate 
- “ objects of our tlioughts. — and rliat it is in tlie idea o? 

eTeiytbing tbat ^tre perceive its properties."'^ Tiiis 
fondamentai contrast being establi5lied.‘'vemavsafelv 
allotr that the original miseonceptiorL vrMch caused 
Beid to overlook the dijSereiice of onr intuitive and re- 
presentative facuities- caused him. likevuse. to believe 
that Amauld had attempted to unite trro contradictorr 
theories of perception- 2fot a^are, that it vas possibie 
to maintain a doctrine of perceprion in rrhich the idea 

vras not realiv distinguished mom its cognition, and 
• *>.»■ • 

vet to hold that the mind had no immediate knovr- 
ledge of external 'things. Beid supposes, in the first 
place, that Amauld, in rejecting the hvpothesis of 
ideas, as representative existences, really distinct from 
the contemplative act of perception, coincided vith 
him in viewing the material realirv. as the immediate 
obieet of that act : and. in the second, that Amauld 
again deserted this opinion, when, with the philoso- 
phers. he maintained that the idea, or act of the mind 
representing the external reality, and not the exter- 
nal reality itself was the immediate object of percep- 
tion. But Amauld's theoryis one and indivisible: 
and, as such, no part of it is identical with Eeids. 
Eeid's confusion here, as elsewhere, is explained by the 
eircTimstance, that he had never speculatively con- 
ceived the possibility of the simplest modification or 
the representative hypotbesif He saw no medium 
between rejecting ideas as something diSerent frcm 
thought, and his own doctrine of an immediate know- 
of the material obieet. iS either does Amauld, as 

^ ^ . *r *■ 

Beid* supposes, ever assert against Maiebranehe, tnar 

c pKt'XTT, Esset S. ch. £ r. SsS. 

WerZ-s. v- 
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we perceive external things immediately/^ that is, in goT. 

themselves ; maintaining that all our perceptions are 

modifications essentially representative, he everywhere 
avows that he denies ideas, only as existences distinct 
from the act itself of perception.® 

Eeid was, therefore, wrong, and did Arnauld less 
than justice,. in viewing his theory “ as a weak attempt 
to reconcile two inconsistent doctrines he was wrong, 
and did Arnauld more than justice, in supposing that 
one of these doctrines was not incompatible with his 
own. The detection, however, of this error only tends 
to manifest more clearly how just, even when under 
its influence, was Reid's appreciation of the contrast, 
subsisting between his own and Arnauld's opinion, 
considered as a whole; and exposes more glaringly 
Brown's general misconception of Reid's philosophy, 
and his present gross misrepresentation, in affirming 
that the doctrines of the two philosophers were iden- 
tical, and, by Reid admitted to be the same. 

• Locke is the philosopher next in order, and it is Rew on 
principally against Reid’s statement of the Lockian 
doctrine of ideas, that the most vociferous clamour 
has been raised, by those who deny that the cruder 
form of the representative hypothesis was the one 
prevalent among philosophers, after the decline of the 
scholastic theory of species ; and who do not see, that, 
though Reid’s refutation, from the cause I have already 
noticed, was ostensibly directed only against that 
cruder form, it was - virtually and in efiect levelled 
against the doctrine of a representative perception 
altogether. Even supposing that Reid was wrong in 
attributing this particular modification of the repre- 
sentative hypothesis to Locke, and the philosophers in 

a (Emrcs, tom. .\xxviii. 187, 198, 199, 389. [See Discussions, p. 77 .— Ed.] 
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xm TTOTild be a trivial error, provided it 

can be sbovm that be was opposed to everj doetriDe 

of perception, except that founded on the fact of tbe 
duality of consciousness. But let us consider whetier 
Eeid be really in error vrben be attributes to Locke tbe 
opinion in question. And let us first bear tbe charge 
of bis opponents. Of these, I shall only particularly 
refer to the first and last, — ^to Priestley and to Broun, 
— ^though tbe same argument is confidently maintained 
by several other philosophers, in tbe interval betueen 
tbe pubbcations of Priestley and of Broun. 

Priestly Priestley asserts, that Beid's u-bole polemic is di- 

ccottQoa j*. , r7- 

Reius TieTT rectecl against a phantom of bis ovrn creation, and 
cpiniok that the doctrine of ideas Trbicb be combats iras never 
seriously maintained by any philosopher, ancient or 
modem. “Before,” sap Priestley, “Br Beid bad 
rested so much upon this argument, it behoved him, 
I think, to have examined the strength of it a little 
more carefully than be seems to have done : for he 
appears to me to have sufiered himself to be misled 
in the very foundation of it, merely by philosophers 
happening to call ideas images of external things : as 
if this v:as rioi hiown to he a fguraiive expression 
denoting, not that the actual shapes of things vrere 
delineated in the brain, or upon the mind, but only 
that impressions of some kind or other Tvere conveyed 
to the mind by means of the organs of sense and their 
corr^ponding nerves, and that between these impres- 
sions and the sensations existing .in the mind, there is 
a real and necessary, though at present an unknown, 
connection."**^ 


e .EznnjfraiJKi cf Scid-, Fh\i, Xote H, C'-ii- 

CM Oswald, sect, in., (p. SO, 2d voL v. p. 422.— En. 
edition). On Piietier, sse Stctraxl^ 
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Brown does not go the length of Priestley ; he ad-' lect . 

mits that, in more ancient times, the obnoxious opinion ^ 

was prevalent, and allows even two among modern 
philosophers, Malebranche and Berkeley, to have been 
ffuiltv of its adoption. Both Priestley and Brown Bro^ 

J -L -r. • Tj • • p coincides 

strenuously contend against Eeid s interpretation oi withPriest- 

. ^ leyincen- 

the doctrine of Locke, who states it as that philosor suring 

. , , . Eeid’s view 

phers opinion “that images of external objects are of Locke’s 
conveyed to the brain ; but whether he thought with ^ 
Descartes \lege omnino Dr Clarke] and Newton, that . 
the images in the brain are perceived by the mind 
there present, or that they are imprinted on the . mind 
itself, is not so evident.” “ 

^ This Brown, Priestley, and others, pronounce a 
flagrant misrepresentation. Not only does Brown 
maintain, that Locke never conceived the idea to be 
substantially different from the mind, as a material 
image in the brain ; but, that he never supposed it 
to have an existence apart from the mental energy 
of which it is the object, Locke, he asserts, like 
Arnauld, considered the idea perceived and the 
percipient act, to constitute the same indivisible 
modification of the conscious mind. This we shall 
consider. 

In his language, Locke is of all philosophers the General 
most figurative, ambiguous, vacillating, various, and of Locke’s 
even contradictory ; as has been noticed by Eeid and 
Stewart, and Brown himself, — indeed, we believe, by 
every philosopher who has had occasion to animadvert 
on Locke. The opinions of such a writer are not, 
therefore, to be assumed from isolated and casual ex- 
pressions, which themselves require to be interpreted 

a Intcllcciual Powers, Essay ii. chi /5 See Discussions, p. 78 . — Ed. 

iv. Works, p. 256. 
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The intc-r- 
IJretation 
adopted 
by Brown 
of Locfce’s 
opinion, 
explicitly 
contra- 
dicted fay 
Locke him- 
self. 


on the general analogy of the system ; and yet this 
is the only ground on which Dr Brown attempts to 
establish his conclusions. Thus, on the matter under 
discussion, though really distinguishing, Locke verbally 
confounds, the objects of sense and of pure intellect, 
the operation and its object, the objects immediate 
and mediate, the object and its relations, the images 
of fancy and the notions of the understanding. Con- 
sciousness is converted with Perception ; Perception 
with Idea Idea with the object of Perception, and 
with Notion, Conception, Phantasm, Representation, 
Sense, Meaning, &c. Now, his language, identifying 
ideas and perceptions, appears conformable to a dis- 
ciple of Amauld; and now, it proclaims him a follower 
of Democritus and Digby, explaining ideas by me- 
chanical impulse and the propagation of material 
particles from the external reality to the brain. In 
one passage the idea would seem an organic affection, 
— the mere occasion of a spiritual representation ; in 
another a representative image, in the brain itself. In 
employing thus indifferently the language of every 
hypothesis, may we not suspect that he was anxious 
to be made responsible for none ? One, however, he 
has formally rejected, and that is the very opinion 
attributed to him by Dr Brown, — that the idea or 
object of consciousness in perception, is only a modi- 
fication of the mind itself. 

I do not' deny that Locke occasionally emplo3’'S 
expressions, which, in a writer of more considerate 
language, would imply the identity of ideas with the 
act of knowledge; and, under the circumstances, I 
should have considered suspense more rational than a 
dogmatic confidence in any conclusion, did not the 
following passage, which has never, I believe, been 
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noticed, afford a positive and explicit contradiction of ijB CT . 

Dr Brown’s interpretation. It is from Locke’s Exa ^ ^ 

miiiation of MalebrancUe’s Ojpiniony w'Mch, as subse- 
quent to the publication of the Essay, must be held 
decisive in relation to the doctrines of that work.. At 
the same time, the statement is articulate and precise, 
and possesses all the authority of one cautiously 
emitted in the course of a polemical discussion. 
Malebranche coincided with Arnauld, Reid, and re- 
cent philosophers in general, and consequently with 
Locke, as interpreted % Brown, to the extent of sup- 
posing that sensation proper is nothing but a state 
or modification of the mind itself ; and Locke had 
thus the opportunity of expressing, in regard to this 
opinion, his agreement or dissent. An acquiescence 
in the doctrine, that the secondary qualities, of which 
we are conscious in sensation, are merely mental 
states, by no means involves an admission that the 
primary qualities, of which we are conscious in per- 
ception, are nothing more. Malebranche, for example, 
afiSrms the one and denies the other. But if Locke 
be found to ridicule, as he does, even the opinion 
which merely reduces the secondary qualities to men- 
tal states, a fortiori, and this on the principle of his 
own philosophy, he must be held to reject the doc- 
trine, which would reduce not only the non-resembling 
sensations of the secondary, but even the resembling, 
and consequently extended, ideas of the primary qua- 
lities of matter, to modifications of the immaterial un- 
extended mind. In these circumstances, the following 
passage is superfluously conclusive against Brown; and 
equally so, whether we coincide or not in all the prin- 
ciples it involves. ** But to examine their doctrine 
of modification a little farther. — ^Different sentiments 
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^|CT. (sensations) are different modifications of the mind. 

The mind, or soul, that perceives, is one immaterial 

indivisible substance. Now I see the white and black 
on. this paper ; I hear one singing in the next room ; 
I feel the warmth of the fire I sit by ; and I taste an 
apple I am eating, and all this at the same time. 
Now, I ask, take modification for what you please, 
can the same unextended indivisible substance have 
different, nay, inconsistent and opposite (as these of 
white and black must be) modifications at the same 
time ? Or must we suppose distinct parts in an in- 
divisible substance, one for black, another for white, 
and another for red ideas, and so of the rest of those 
infinite sensations, which we have in sorts and de- 
grees ; all which we can distinctly perceive, and so 
are distinct ideas, some whereof are opposite, as heat 
and cold, which yet a man may feel at the same time ? 
I was ignorant before, how sensation was performed 
in us : this they call an explanation of it ! Must I 
say now I understand it better ? If this be to cure 
one’s ignorance, it is a very slight disease, and the 
charm of two or three insignificant words will at 
anytime remove it; 'prohatum This passage 

is correspondent to the doctrine held, on this point, 
by Locke’s personal friend and philosophical follower, 
Le Clerc. 

But if it be thus evident that Locke held neither 
the third form of representation, that lent to him by 
Brown, nor even the second ; it follows that Reid did 
him anything but injustice, in. supposing him to main- 
tain- that ideas are objects, either in the brain, or in the. 
mind itself. Even the more material of these alterna- 
tives has been the one generally attributed to him by 

a Section 39. 
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Iiis critics,® and tlie one adopted from him by bis Ligr. 

disciples.^ Nor is tbis to be deemed an opinion too ^ 

monstrous to be entertained by so enlightened a 
philosopher. It was the common opinion of the age ; 
the opinion, in particular, held by the most illustrious 
philosophers, his countrymen and contemporaries, — 
by Newton, Clarke, Willis, Hook; &c.'^ 

Descartes, Arnauld, and Locke, are the only philo- Brown 
sophers in regard to whom Brown attempts articu- in- 
lately to show, that Reid’s account of their opinions tioStie 
touching the point at issue is erroneous. But there certain phi- 
are Others, such as Newton j Clarke, Hook, Norris, 
whom Reid charged with holding the. obnoxious 
hj^othesis, and whom Brown passes over without an 
attempt to vindicate, although Malebranche and Ber- 
keley be the only two philosophers in regard to whom 
he explicitly avows that Reid is correct. But as an 
instance of Reid’s error. Brown alleges Hobbes ; and 
as an evidence of its universality, the authority of Le 
Clerc and Crousaz. 

® To adduce Hobbes as an instance of Reid’s mis- But ad- 
representation of the common doctrine of ideas,” be- HobLs as 
trays, on the part of Brown, a total misapprehension of 
of the conditions of the question; or he forgets that 
Hobbes was a materialist. The doctrine of represen- 
tation, under all its modifications, is properly subor- 
dinate to the doctrine of a spiritual principle of 
thought ; and on the supposition, all but universally 
admitted among philosophers, that the relation of 
knowledge implied the analogy of existence, it was 

a JE.g. Sergeant and Cousin. See 15, 18, (2d. edit.) See Discussions, 

Discussions, p. 80, note * ; and p. 80, note t. — E d. 

Stewart, PJdl. Essays, Note H, y See Discussions, p. 80 . — Ed. 

Col. Works, vol. v. p. 422. — Ed. 5 See Ibid., p. 75. — Ed. 

P Tucker’s Light of Eaturc, i. pp. 
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mainly devised to explain the possibility of a know- 
ledge by an immaterial subject, of an existence so dis- 
proportioned to its nature, as the qualities of a mate- 
rial object. Contending, that an immediate cognition 
of the accidents of matter, infers an essential identity 
of matter and mind. Brown himself admits, that the 
hypothesis of representation belongs exclusively to 
the doctrine of dualism whist Eeid, assailing the 
hypothesis of ideas only as subverting the reality 
of matter, could hardly regard it as parcel of that 
scheme which acknowledges the reality of nothing 
else. But though Hobbes cannot be adduced as a 
competent witness against Eeid, he is, however, valid 
evidence against Brown. Hobbes, though a materi- 
alist, admitted no knowledge of an external world. 
Like his friend Sorbiere, he was a kind of material 
idealist. According to him, we know nothing of the 
qualities or existence of any outward reality. AH 
that we know is the seeming,” the “ apparition,” the 
aspect,” the phsenomenon,” the "‘phantasm,” within 
ourselves ; and this subjective object, of which we are 
conscious, and which is consciousness itself, is nothing 
more than the “ agitation ” of our internal organism, 
determined by the unknown “motions,” which are 
supposed, in like manner, to constitute the world with- 
out. Perception he reduces to Sensation. Memory 
and Imagination are faculties specifically identical 
with Sense, difiering from it simply in the degree of 
their vivacity ; and this difference of intensity, with 
Hobbes as with Hume, is the only discrimination 
between our dreaming and our waking thoughts. — ^A 
doctrine of Perception identical with Eeid’s ! 

^ Hr Brown at len^h proceeds to consummate his 

a Lect. xsv. pp. 159, 160, (edit. 1830.) S See Discussions, j>. 81,-Zd. 
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victory, by that most decisive evidence, found not lect. 

in treatises, read only by a few, but in tbe popular 

elementary works of science of tbe time, tbe general . 
text-books of schools and colleges.” ' He quotes, bow- 
ever, only two, — tbe Pneumatology of Le Clerc, and Brown, 
tbe Logic of Crousaz. 

“ Le Clerc,” says Dr Brown, “ in bis chapter on tbe Be cierc. 
nature of ideas, gives tbe history of tbe opinions of 
philosophers on this subject, and states among them 
the very doctrine which is most forcibly and accu- 
rately opposed to tbe ideal system of perception. 

^ Alii putant ideas et perceptiones idearum easdem 
esse, licet relationihus diffemnt. Idea, uti censent, 
proprie ad objectum refertur, quod mens considerat ; 
perceptio vero ad men tern ipsam quse percepit: sed 
duplex ilia relatio ad unam modificationem mentis 
pertinet. Itaque, secundum bosce pbilosopbos, nullse 
sunt, proprie loquendo, idese a mente nostra distinctee.^ 

What is it, I may ask, which Dr Reid considers him- 
self as having added to this very philosophical view of 
perception ? and if he added nothing, it is surely too 
much to ascribe to him the merit of detecting errors, 
the counter-statement of which had long formed a 
part of the elementary works of the schools.” “ 

In the first place, Dr Reid certainly “added” nothing 
“ to this very philosophical view of perception,” but he 
exploded it altogether. In the second, it is false either 
that this doctrine of perception “had long formed 
part of the elementary works of the schools,” or that 
Le Clerc affords any countenance to this assertion. 

On. the contrary, it is virtually stated by him to be 
the novel paradox of a single philosopher ; nay, it is 
already, as such a singular opinion, discussed and 

a Lect. xxWi. p. 174 (edit 1830 ).— Ed. 
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referred to its author by Keid himself. Had Dr 
Brown proceeded from the tenth paragraph, which 
he quotes, to the fourteenth, which he could not have 
read, he would have found that the passage extracted, 
so far from containing the statement of an old and 
familiar dogma in the schools, was neither more nor 
less than a statement of the contemporary hypothesis 
of Antony Amauld, and of Antony Amauld alone. 
In the third place, from the mode in which he cites 
Le derc, his silence to the contrary, and the general 
tenor of his statement, Dr Brown would lead us to 
believe that Le Clerc himself coincides in "this very 
philosophical view of perception.” So far, however, 
from coinciding with Amauld, he pronounces his 
opinion to be false ; controverts it upon very solid 
grounds; and in delivering his own doctrine touching 
ideas, though sufficiently cautious in telling us what 
they are, he has no hesitation in assuring us, among 
other things which they cannot be, that they are not 
modifications or essential states of mind. “ If on est 
(idea sc.) modijicatio aut essentia mentis : nam prse- 
terquam quod sentimus ingens esse discrimen inter 
idie^ l^erceptionem et sensationem; quid habet mens 
nostra simile monti, aut innumeris ejusmodi ideis 
Such is the judgment of that authority to which Dr 
Brown appealed as " the most decisive.” 

In Crousaz, Dr Brown has actually succeeded in 
finding one example, (he might have found twenty), 
of a philosopher, before Reid, holding the same theory 
of ideas with Amauld and himself.^ 

a Pneimatologia, sect. L c, 5, § 3. B See this subject further pursued 
Ed. in Discussions, p. 82 cl seq.—'ED. 
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LECTURE * XXIIL 

THE PRESENTATIVE FACULTY. — I. PERCEPTION, — 

WAS REID A NATURAL REALIST? 

In our last Lecture, I concluded the review of Reid’s lect. 

A • - I • ! - • • bOL JL il.^# 

Historical Account of the previous Opinions on Per 

ception. In entering upon this review, I proposed posed 
the following ends. In the first place, to afibrd you, of Reid’s 
not certainly a complete, but a competent, insight opinions on 
into the various theories on this subject ; and this 
was sufficiently accomplished by limiting myself to 
the opinions touched upon by Reid. My aim, in the 
second place, was to correct some errors of Reid aris- 
ing from, and illustrative of, those fundamental mis- 
conceptions which have infected his whole doctrine 
of the cognitive faculties with confusion and error ; 
and, in the third place, I had in view to vindicate 
Reid from the attack made on him by Brown. I, 
accordingly, showed you, that though not without 
mistakes, owing partly to] his limited acquaintance 
with the works of previous philosophers, and partly 
to not having generalised to himself the various pos- 
sible modifications of the hypothesis of representative 
perception, — I showed you, I say, that Reid, though 
certainly anything but exempt from error, was, how- 
ever, absolutely guiltless of all and every one of that 
marvellous tissue of mistakes, with which he is so 
recklessly accused by Brown, — ^whereas Bro-\vn’s own 
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attack is, from iBrst to last, itself tkat very series of 
misconceptions vMck ke imputes to Eeid. Notking, 
indeed, can ke more applicable to kimself tkan tke 
concluding obserrations wkick ke makes in reference 
to Eeid ; and as tkese observations, addressed to his 
pupils, embody in reality an edifying and vrell-ex- 
pressed advice, they will lose notkingof tkeir relevancy 
or effect, if tke one philosopher must be substituted 
for tke other.® “That a mind so vigorous as that of 
Dr Eeid should have been capable of tke series of 
misconceptions wkick we have traced, may seem won- 
derful, and truly is so ; and equally, or ratber still 
more wonderful, is tke general admission of his merit 
in this respect. I trust it will impress you -with one 
important lesson — to consult tke opinions of autkors 
in their own works, and not in tke works of those 
who profess to give a faitkful account of them. From 
my own experience I can most truly assure you tkat 
there is scarcely an instance in wkick I have found 
tke view wkick I had received of them to be faithful. 
There is usualfy something more, or something less, 
wkick modifies tke general result; and by tke various 
additions and subtractions thus made, so muck of tke 
spirit of tke original doctrine is lost, tkat it may, in 
some cases, be considered as having made a fortunate 
escape, if it be not at last represented as directly 
opposite to what it is.”/* 

The mistakes of Dr Brown in relation to Eeid, on 
wkick I have hitherto animadverted,are comparatively 
unimportant. Their refutation only evinces tkat Eeid 
did not erroneously attribute to plulosopkers in general 
tke cruder form of tke representative hypothesis of 

a See Discussions, p, S2..— Ed. Lectnre zsra. p. 175 (edit. IS30). 
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perception ; and that he -was fully warranted in this lect. 

attribution, is not only demonstrated by the disproval ^ 

of all the instances which Brown has alleged against 
Eeid, but might be shown by a whole crowd of ex- 
amples, were it necessary to prove so undeniable a 
fact. In addition to what I have already ai’ticulately 
proved, it will be enough now simply to mention that 
the most learned and intelligent of the philosophers 
of last century might be quoted to the fact, that the 
opinion attributed by Eeid to psychologists in general, 
was in reality the prevalent ; and that the doctrine of 
Arnauld, which Brown supposes to have been the one 
universally received, was only adopted by the few. 

To this point Malebranche, Leibnitz, and Brucker, the 
younger Thomasius, ’S Gravesande, Genovesi, and 
Voltaire,® are conclusive evidence. 

But a more important historical question remains, was EeM 
and one which even more affects the reputations of 
Eeid and Brown. It is this, — ^Did Eeid, as Brown sup- 
poses, hold, not the doctrine of Natural Eealism, but 
the finer hypothesis of a Eepresentative Perception^ 

K Eeid did hold this doctrine, I admit at once that 
Brown is right./^ Eeid accomplished nothing; his 
jDhilosoiDhy is a blunder, and his whole polemic against 
the philosophers, too insignificant for refutation or 
comment. The one form of representation may be 
somewhat simpler and more philosophical than the 
other ; but the substitution of the former for the latter 
is hardly deser^dng of notice ; and of all conceivable 
hallucinations the, very greatest would be that of 
Eeid, in arrogating to himself the merit of thus sub- 
verting the foundation of Idealism and Scepticism, 

a These testimonies are given in p See Discussioiis, p. 91 . — Ed. 
full, SiseussioTis, p. 83-84 . — Ed. 
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and of philosophers at large in acknowledging the pre- 
tension, The idealist and sceptic can establish their 
conclusions indifferently on either form of. a, represen- 
tative^ perception ; nay, the simpler form affords a 
securer, as the more philosophical, foundation. The 
idealism of Fichte is accordingly a system far more 
firmly founded than the idealism of Berkeley ; and as 
the simpler involves a contradiction of consciousness 
more extensive and direct, so it furnishes to the sceptic 
a longer and more powerful lever. 

Before, however, discussing this question, it may be 
proper here to consider more particularly a matter of 
which we have hitherto treated only by the way , — 1 
mean the distinction of Immediate or Intuitive, in 
contrast to Mediate or Eepresentative, Knowledge. 
This is a distinction of the most important kind, and 
it is one which has, however, been almost wholly 
overlooked by philosophers. This oversight is less to 
be wondered at in those who allowed no immediate 
knowledge to the mind, except of its proper modes ; 
in their systems the. distinction, though it stiU sub- 
sisted, had little relevancy or effect, as it did not dis- 
criminate the faculty by which we are aware of the 
presence of external objects, from that by which, when 
absent, these are imaged to the mind. In neither 
case, on this doctrine, are we conscious or immedi- 
ately cognisant of the external reality, but only of the 
mental mode through which it is represented. But 
it is more astonishing that those who maintain, that 
the mind is immediately percipient of external things, 
should not have signalised this distinction ; as on it 
is established the essential difference of Perception as 
a faculty of intuitive. Imagination as a faculty of re- 
presentative. knowled£fe._Ellt the marvel is still more 
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enhanced when we find that Eeid and Stewart, (if to lect. 

them this opinion really belongs), so far from distin ^ 

guishing Perception as an immediate and intuitive, 
from Imagination (and under Imagination, be it ob- 
served, I include both the Conception and the Memory 
of these Philosophers), as a mediate or representative, 
faculty, — ^in language make them both equally imme- 
diate. You will recollect the refutation I formerly Reid’s view 
gave you of Eeid’s self-contradictory assertion, that tinction 

^ « oTiscurc* 

in Memory we are immediately cognisant of that 
which, as past, is not now existent, and cannot, there- 
fore, be known in itself; and that, in Imagination, 
we are immediately cognisant of that which is distant, 
or of that which is not, and probably never was, in 
being.® Here the term immediate is either absurd^ 
as contradictory; or it is applied only, in a certain 
special meaning, to designate the simpler form of re- 
presentation, in which nothing is supposed to inter- 
vene between the mental cognition and the external 
reality; in contrast to the more complex, in which 
the representative or vicarious image is supposed to be 
something different from both. Thus, in consequence His whole 
of this distinction not only not having been traced by Sencein- 
Eeid, as the discriminative principle of his doctrine, Irafuira. 
but having been even overlaid, obscured, and per- 
plexed, his whole philosophy has been involved in 
haze and confusion ; insomuch that a philosopher of 
Brown’s acuteness could, (as we have seen, and shall 
see), actually so far misconceive, as even to reverse, its 
import. The distinction is, therefore, one which, on 
every account, merits your most sedulous attention ; 
but though of primary importance, it is fortunately 
not of any considerable difficulty. 

o See Lect. xii., vol. i. p, 218 et seq. — Ed. 
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Sm every cognitive act vrliich, in one relation, is a 

— — ; — mediate or representative, is, in another, an imme- 
tinction in diate or intuitive, knowledge, let us take a particular 
iustancc of such an act ; as hereby we shall at once 
illustrated. example of the one kind of knowledge, and 

of the other, and these also in proximate contrast to 
each other. I call up an image of the High Church. 
Now, in this act, what do I know immediately or in- 
tuitively % what mediately or by representation % It 
is manifest that I am conscious or immediately cog- 
nisant of aU that is known as an act or modification 
of my mind, and, consequently, of the modification or 
act which constitutes the mental image of the Cathe- 
dral. But as, in this operation, it is evident, that I 
am conscious or immediately cognisant of the Cathe- 
dral, as imaged in my mind; so it is equally mani- 
fest, that I am not oonsoioua or immediately cognisant 
of the Cathedral as existing. But still I am said to 
know it ; it is even called the object of my thought. 
I can, however, only know it mediately, — only through 
the mental image which represents it to conscious- 
ness; and it can only be styled the object of thought, 
inasmuch as a reference to it is necessarily involved 
in the act of representation. From this example is 
manifest, what in general is meant by immediate or 
intuitive, — what by mediate or representative, know- 
ledge. All philosophers are at one in regard to the 
immediate knowledge of our present mental modi- 
fications; and all are equally agreed, if we remove 
some verbal ambiguities, that we are only mediately 
cognisant of aU past thoughts, objects, and events, 
and of every external reality not at the moment with- 
in the sphere of sense. There is but one point on 
which they are now at variance,— viz. whether the 
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tliinking subject is competent to an intuitive know- lect, 
ledge of augbt but the modifications of the mental — 
self, in other words, whether we can have any imme- trasts 1)6- 
diate perception of external things. Waiving, how- tuitive and. 
ever, this question for the moment, let us articulately tative Cog- 
state what are the different conditions involved in the 
two kinds of knowledge. 

In the first place, considered as acts. — An act of 
immediate knowledge is simple ; there is nothing acts, 
beyond the mere consciousness, by that which knows, 
of that which is known. Here consciousness is simply 
contemplative. On the contrary, an act of mediate 
knowledge is complex ; for the mind is conscious not 
only of the act as its own modification, but of this 
modification as an object representative of, or relative 
to, an object beyond the sphere of consciousness. In 
this act, consciousness is both representative and con- 
templative of the representation. 

In the second place, in relation to their objects. — 

In an immediate cognition, the object is single, and their ob- 
the term unequivocal. Here the object in conscious- 
ness, and the object in existence, are the same ; in the 
language of the schools, the esse intentionale or re'pre- 
sentaiivum coincides with the esse enlitativum. In a 
mediate cognition, on the other hand, the object is 
twofold, and the term equivocal; the object known 
and representing being different from the object un- 
known, except as represented. The immediate object, 
or object known in this act, should be called the 
subjective object, or subject-object, in contradistinction 
to the mediate or unknown object, which might be 
discriminated as the object-object. A slight acquaint- 
ance with philosophical writings will show you how 
necessary such a distinction is; the want of it has 
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caused Eeid to puzzle Iiimseif, and Kant to perplex 
Ills readers. 

In the third place, considered as judgments, (for 
you will recollect that every act of Consciousness in- 
volves an affirmation). — ^In an intuitive act, the object 
known is known as actually existing ; the cognition, 
therefore, is assertory, inasmuch as the reality of that, 
its object, is given unconditionally as a fact. In a 
representative act, on the contrary, the represented 
object is unknown as actually existing; the cogni- 
tion, therefore, is problematical, the reality of the 
object represented being only given as a possibility, 
on the hypothesis of the object representing. 

In the fourth place, in relation to their sphere. — 
Eepresentative knowledge’ is exclusively subjective, 
for its immetoe object is a mere mental modffioation, 
and its mediate object is unknown except in so far 
as that modification represents it. Intuitive know- 
ledge, on the other hand, if consciousness is to be 
credited, is either subjective or objective, for its single 
object may be a phenomenon either of the ego or of 
the non-ego, — either mental or material. 

In the fifth place, considered in reference to their 
perfection. — An intuitive cognition, as an act, is com- 
plete and absolute, as irrespective of aught beyond 
the dominion of consciousness ; whereas a representa- 
tive cognition, as an act, is incomplete, being relative 
to, and vicarious of, an existence beyond the sphere 
of actual knowledge. The object likewise of the 
former is complete, being at once known and real ; 
whereas, in the latter, the object known is ideal, 
the real object unknown. In their relations to 
each other, immediate knowledge is complete, as 
self-sufficient ; mediate knowledge, on the contrary, 
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is iiicomplete, as dependent on the other for its reali- lect. 
sation.® 

Such are the two kinds of knowledge which it is 
necessary to distinguish, and such are the principal 
contrasts they present. I said a little ago that this 
distinction, so far from being signalised,, had been 
almost abolished by philosophers. I ought, however, 
to have excepted certain of the schoolmen,^ by whom 
this discrimination was not only taken, but admirably 
applied ; and, though I did not originally borrow it the schooi- 
from them, I was happy to find that what I had 
thought out for myself, was confirmed by the autho- 
rity of these subtle spirits. The names given in the 
schools to the immediate and mediate cognitions were 
intuitive, and abstractive, {cognitio intuitiva, cognitio 
abstractive!), meaning by the latter term not merely 
what we, with them, call abstract knowledge, but also 
the representations of concrete objects in the imagina- 
tion or memory. 

Now, possessed of this distinction, of which Eeid 
knew nothing, and asserting far more clearly and 
explicitly than he has ever done the doctrine of an 


a Por a fuller statement of the 
points of distinction between Imme- 
diate and Mediate Knowledge, see 
JRcid's Works, Suppl. Dissert., Note 
B, p. 804-815 . — Ed. 

j3 [See Dnrandus, In Sent., Prolo- 
gus, qu. 3, § 6 : “Cognitio intuitiva, 
ilia quse immediate tendit ad rem sibi 
prsesentem objective, secundum ejus 
actualem existentiam : sicut cum vi- 
deo colorem existentem in pariete, 
vel rosam quam in manu teneo. Ab- 
straetiva dicitur omnis cognitio q^use 
babetur de re non sic realiter prae- 
sente in ratione objecti immediate 
coguiti. § 9 : Actus sensuum exterio- 
rum sunt intuitivi, propter immedi- 


atum ordinem ad objecta sua.” Cf. 
John Major, In Sent., lib. i. dist. iii. 
qu. 2, f. 33, and Tellez, Summa FM- 
losophicc, tom. ii. p. 952.] [Besides 
Dnrandus, the Conimbricenses refer 
to Scotns, Ferrariensis, Anselm, Hu- 
go a Sancto Victore, the Master of 
Sentences, Aquinas, Gregoiy Arimi- 
nensis, Faludanus, Cajetan, as dis- 
tinguishing between knowledge in- 
tuitive and abstractive. See In Be 
Anima, lib. ii. c. vi. qu, 3, p. 198, and 
Eeid's Works, Suppl. Diss., Note B, 
p. 12. — See above, Lect. xxi, vol, 
ii. p. 36, and Lect. xxii,, vol. ii. p. 
47.— Ed.] 
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intuitive perception, I think the affirmation I made 
in mj last Lecture is not unvrarranted, — ^that a con- 
siderable section of the schoolmen were incomparably 
superior to Eeid, or any modern philosopher, in their 
exposition of the true theory of that faculty. It is 
only wonderful that this, their doctrine, has not 
hitherto attracted attention, and obtained the celeb- 
rity it merits. 

Having now prepared you for the question con- 
cerning Reid, I shall proceed to its consideration; 
and shall, in the first place, state the arguments 
that may he adduced in favour of the opinion, that 
Reid did not assert a doctrine of Hatural Realism, — 
did not accept the fact of the duality of consciousness 
in its genuine integrity, but only deluded himself 
with the belief that he was originating a new or an 
important opinion, by the adoption of the simpler 
form of Representation; and, in the second place, 
state the arguments that may be alleged in support 
of the opposite conclusion, that his doctrine is in truth 
the simple doctrine of Natural Realism. 

But before proceeding to state the groimds on 
which alone I conceive any presumption can be 
founded that Reid is not a Natural Realist, but, like 
Brown, a Cosmothetic Idealist, I shall state and refute 
the only attempt made by Brown to support this, bis 
interpretation of Reid's fundamental doctrine. Brown's 
interpretation of Reid seems, in fact, not grounded on 
anything which he found in Reid, but simply on his 
own assumption of what Reid's opinion must be. For, 
marvellous as it may sound. Brown hardly seems to 
have contemplated the possibility of an immediate 
knowledge of anything beyond the sphere of self ; and 
I should say, without qualification, that he had never 
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at all imagined this possibility, were it not for the 
single attempt he makes at a proof of the impossibility 
of Eeid holding such an opinion, when on one occasion 
Eeid’s language seems for a moment to have actually 
suggested to him the question, — ^Might that philoso- 
pher not perhaps regard the external object as identi- 
cal with the immediate object in perception 1 In the 
following passage, you will . observe, by anticipation, 
that by Sensation, which ought to be called Sensation 
Proper, is meant the subjective feeling, — ^the pleasure 
or pain involved in an act of sensible perception ; and 
by Perception, which ought to be called Perception 
Proper, is meant the objective knowledge which we 
have, or think we have, of the external object in that 
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act. “ * Sensation,^ says Dr Reid, ‘ can be nothing else Brown 
than it is felt to be. Its very essence consists in 


being felt ; and when it is not felt, it is not. There 


is no difference between the sensation and the feel- 


ing of it; they are one and the same thing.' But 
this is surely equally true of what he terms perception, 
which, as a state of the mind, it must be remembered, 

is, according to his own account of it, as different from 
the obj ect perceived as the sensation is. We may say of 
the mental state of perception too, in his own language, 
as indeed we must say of all our states of mind, what- 
ever they may be, that it can be nothing else than it 
is felt to be. Its very essence consists in being felt ; 
and when it is not felt, it is not. There is no differ- 
ence between the perception and the feeling of it ; they 
are one and the same thing. The sensation, indeed, 
which is mental, is different from the object exciting 

it, which we term material ,* but so also is the state of 
mind which constitutes perception ; for Dr Reid was 
surely too zealous an opponent of the systems which 
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xS everything to mind alone, or to matter alone, 

to consider the perception as itself the object perceived. 

That in sensation, as contradistinguished from percep- 
tion, there is no reference made to an external object, 
is true ; because, when the reference is made, we then 
use the new term of perception ; but that in sensation 
there is no object distinct from that act of the mind 
by which it is felt, — no object independent of the 
mental feeling, is surely a very strange opinion of this 
philosopher ; since what he terms perception is nothing 
but the reference of this very sensation to its external 
object. The sensation itself he certainly supposes to 
depend on the presence of an external object, which is 
all that can be understood in the case of perception, 
when we speak of its objects, or, in other words, of 
those external causes to which we refer our sensations; 
for the material object itself he surely could not con- 
sider as forming a part of the perception, which is a 
state of the mind alone. To be the object of percep- 
tion, is nothing more than to be the foreign cause or 
occasion, on which this state of the mind directly or 
indirectly arises; and an object, in this only intel- 
ligible sense, as an occasion or cause of a certain sub- 
sequent effect, must, on his own principles, be equally 
allowed to sensation. Though he does not inform us 
what he means by the term object, as peculiarly applied 
to perception, — and, indeed, if he had explained it, 
I cannot but think that a great part of his system, 
which is founded on the confusion of this single word, 
as something different from a mere external cause of 
an internal feeling, must have fallen to the ground), — 
he yet tells us very explicitly, that to be the object of 
perception, is something more than to be the external 
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occasion on wliicli that state of the mind arises which 
' he terms perception ; for, in arguing against the 
opinion of a philosopher who contends, for the exist- 
ence of certain images or traces in the brain, and yet 
sa,ys, ^ that we are not to conceive the images or traces 
in the brain to be perceived, as if there were eyes in 
the brain ; these traces are only occasions, on which, 
by the laws of the union of soul and body, ideas are 
excited in the mind ; and therefore it is not necessary 
that there should be an exact resemblance between 
the traces and the things represented by them, any 
more than that words or signs should be exactly like 
the things signified by them,^ he adds : ‘ These two 
opinions, I think, cannot be reconciled. For if the 
images or traces in the brain are perceived, they must 
be the objects of perception, and not the occasions 
of it only. On the other hand, if they are only the 
occasions of our perceiving, they are not perceived at 
all.’ Did Dr Eeid, then, suppose that the feeling, 
whatever it may be, which constitutes perception as 
a state of the mind, or, in short, all of which we are 
conscious in perception, is not strictly and exclusively 
mental, as much as aU of which we are conscious in 
remembrance, or in love, or hate ; or did he wish us 
to believe that matter itself, in any of its forms, is, or 
can be, a part of the phsenomena or states of the mind, 
— a part, therefore, of that mental state or feeling 
which we term a perception? Our sensations, like 
our remembrances or emotions, we refer to some cause 
or antecedent. The difference is, that in the one 
case we consider the feeling as having for its cause 
some previous feeling or state of the mind itself; in 
the other case we consider it as having for its cause 
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something which -is extern^,! to ourselves, and inde- 
pendent of our transient feelings, — something which, 
in consequence of former feelings suggested at the 
moment, it is impossible for us not to regard as 
extended and resisting. But still what we thus 
regard as extended and resisting,' is known to us 
only by the feelings which it occasions in our mind. 
What matter, in its relation to percipient mind, can 
be, but the cause or occasion, direct or indirect, 
of that class of feelings which I term sensations or 
perceptions, it is absolutely impossible for me to 
conceive. 

“ The percipient mind, in no one of its affections, 
can be said to be the mass of matter which it per- 
ceives, unless the separate existence, either of matter 
or of mind, be abandoned by us, the existence of either 
of which, Dr Eeid would have been the last of philoso- 
phers to yield. He acknowledges that our perceptions 
are consequent on the presence of external bodies, not 
from any necessary connection subsisting between 
them, but merely from the arrangement which the 
Deity, in his wisdom, has chosen to make of their 
mutual phaenomena ; which is surely to say, that the 
Deity has rendered the presence of the external object 
the occasion of that affection of the mind which is 
termed perception ; or, if it be not to say this, it is to 
say nothing. Whatever state of mind perception may 
be ; whether a primary result of a peculiar power, or 
a mere secondary reference of association that follows 
the particular sensation, of which the reference is made, 
it is itself, in either view of it, but a state of the 
mind ; and to be the external occasion or antecedent 
of this state of mind, since it is to produce, directly 
or indirectly, all which constitutes perception, is surely, 
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tlierefore, to be perceived, or there must be something 
in the mere word perceived, different from the physical 
reality which it expresses.”® 

^Now the sum and substance of this reasoning is, as 
far as I can comprehend it, to the following effect : — 
To assert an immediate perception of material quali- 
ties, is to assert an identity of matter and mind ; for 
that which is immediately known must be the same 
in nature as that which immediately knows. 

But Beid was not a materialist, was a. sturdy spir- 
itualist; therefore, he could not really maintain an 
immediate perception of the qualities of matter. 

The whole validity of this argument consists in the 
truth of the major proposition, (for the minor propo- 
sition that Eeid was not a materialist is certain), — ^To 
assert an immediate perception of material qualities, 
is to assert an identity of matter and mind ; for that 
which is immediately known must be the same in 
essence as that which immediately knows. 

Now in support of the proposition which consti- 
tutes the foundation of his argument. Brown offers no 
proof. He assumes it as an axiom. But so far from 
his being entitled to do so, by its being too evident 
to fear denial, it is, on the contrary, not only not 
obtrusively true, but, when examined, precisely the 
reverse of truth. 

In the first place, if we appeal to the only possible 
arbiter in the case, — ^the authority of consciousness, 
— ^we find that consciousness gives as an ultimate fact, 
in the unity of knowledge, the duality of existence ; 
that is, it assures us that, in the act of perception, the 
percipient subject is at once conscious of something 

tt PhilosqpJij/ of the Stiman Mind, See Discussions, p. 60 , — ^Ed. 
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wbicli it distinguislies as a modification of sel^ and of 
something wMch it distinguishes as a modification of 
not-self. Eeid, therefore^ as a dualist, and a dualist 
founding not on the hypotheses of philosophers, hut 
on the data of consciousness, mi^ht safely maintain 
the fact of our immediate perception of external ob- 
jects, Trithout fear of inyolving himself in an asseAtt 
of the identity of mind and matter. 

But, in the second place, if Eeid did not maintain 
this immediacy of perception, and assert the Teracify of 
consciousness, he Trould at once he forced to admit one 
or other of the Unitarian conclusions of materialism or 
idealism. Our knou-ledse of mind and matter, as sub- 
stances, is merely relatire: they are known to us only 


in their qualities: and we can justify the postulation of 
two diSerent substances, exclusively on the supposition 
of the incompatibilify of the double series of pheno- 
mena to coinhere in one. Is this supposition disproved ? 
—The presumption against dualism is again decisire. 
Entities are not to be multiplied without necessity: 
a plurality of principles is not to be assumed, where 
the phenomena can be explained by one. In Brownes 
theory of perception, he abolishes the incompatibilify 
of the two series : and yet his argument, as a dualist, 
for an immaterial principle of thought, proceeds on the 
ground that this incompatibilify subsists.® This philo- 
sopher denies us an immediate knowledge of aught 
berond the accidents of mind. The accidents which 
we refer to body, as known to u& are only states or 
modifications of the percipient subject itself ; in other 
words, the quafities we call material, are known by 
us to exist, only as they are known by us to inhere 
in the same substance as the qualities we denominate 


C PhUc^n^ of the Evjrjtti Jfind, L€ct. xevi. pp. 646, 647. 
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mental. There is an apparent antithesis, "but a real 
identity. On this doctrine, the hypothesis of a double 
principle losing its necessity, becomes philosophically 
absurd; on the law of parcimony, a psychological 
unitarianism is established. To the argument, that 
the qualities of the object, are so repugnant to the 
qualities of the subject, of perception, that they cannot 
be supposed the accidents of the same substance, the 
Unitarian, — ^whether materialist, idealist, or absolutist, 
has only to reply : — that so far from the attributes of 
the object being exclusive of the attributes of the sub- 
ject, in this act, the hypothetical dualist himself estab- 
lishes, as the fundamental axiom of his philosophy of 
mind, that the object known is universally identical 
with the subject knowing. The materialist may now 
derive the subject from the object, the idealist derive 
the object from the subject, the absolutist sublimate 
both into indifference, nay, the nihilist subvert the 
substantial reality of either ; — ^the hypothetical realist, 
so far from being able to resist the conclusion of any, 
in fact accords their assumptive premises to all. 

So far, therefore, is Brown's argument from inferring 
the conclusion, that Reid could not have maintained 
our immediate perception of external objects, that not 
only is its inference expressly denied by Reid, but if 
properly applied, it would prove the very converse of 
what Brown employs it to establish. 

But there is a ground considerably stronger than 
that on which Brown has attempted to evince the 
identity of Reid's opinion on perception with his own. 
This ground is his equalising Perception and Imagi- 
nation. (Under Imagination you will again observe, 
that I include Reid's Conception and Memory.) Other 
philosophers brought perception into unison with ima- 
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LECT. gination, bj' making perception a faculty of mediate 
knowledge. Beid, on tbe contrary, has brought ima- 
gination into unison with perception, by caUbig ima- 
gination a faculty of immediate knowledge. Kow, as 
it is manifest that, in an act of imagination, tbe object- 
object is and can possibly be known only mediately, 
through a representation, it follows that we must per- 
force adopt one of two alternatives, — ^we may either 
But mav be suppose that Beid means by immediate knowledge 

explain^ **•-*■, o 

consistent- only that simpler form of representation from which 
doctrine of the idea of tertium quid^ intermediate between the 
Eeaiism. extemal reality and the conscious mind, is thrown out. 
or that, in his extreme horror of the hypothesis of 
ideas, he has altogether overlooked the fundamental 
distinction of mediate and immediate cognition, by 
which the faculties of perception and imagination are 
discriminated ; and that thus his very anxiety to sepa- 
rate more widely his own doctrine of intuition from 
the representative hypothesis of the philosophers, has, 
in fact, caused him almost inextricably to confound 
the two opinions. 

Positive That this latter alternative is greatly the more 
Sleid probable, I shall now proceed to show you ; and in 
tS Eeh- doing this, I beg you to keep in mind the necessary 
contrasts by which an immediate or intuitive is op- 
posed to a mediate or representative cognition. The 
question to be solved is, — ^Does Beid hold that in 
perception we immediately know the extemal reality, 
in its own qualities, as existing ; or only mediately 
know them, through a representative modification of 
the mind itself ? In the following proof, I select only 
a few out of a great number of passages which might 
be adduced from the writings of Beid, in support 
of the same conclusions. I am, however, confident 
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that they are sufficient; and quotations longer or lect. 

more numerous would tend rather to obscure than 

to illustrate.® 

In the first place, knowledge and existence are then 
only convertible when the reality is known in itself ;~ditioiis of 

- . . , , . , Immediate 

for then only can we say, that it is known because it 
exists, and exists since it is known. And this consti- statements, 
tutes an immediate or intuitive cognition, rigorously 
so called. Nor did Eeid contemplate any other. “ It 
seems to be admitted,” he says, “ as a first principle, 
by the learned and the unlearned, that what is really 
perceived must exist, and that to perceive what does 
not exist is impossible. So far the unlearned man 
and the philosopher agree.” ^ 

In the second place, philosophers agree, that the 
idea or representative object, in their theory, is, in the 
strictest sense, immediately perceived. And so Keid 
understands them. “ I perceive not, says the Cartesian, 
the external object itself; (so far he agrees with the 
Peripatetic, and difiers from the unlearned man) ; but 
I perceive an image, or form, or idea, in my own inind, 
or in my brain. I am certain of the existence of the 
idea, because I immediately perceive it.” 

In the third place, philosophers concur in acknow- 
ledging that mankind at large believe, that the ex- 
ternal reality itself constitutes the immediate and 
only object of perception. So also Keid : — “ On the 
same principle, the unlearned man says, I perceive 
the external object, and I perceive it to exist.” — 

“The vulgar undoubtedly believe that it is the ex- 
ternal object which we immediately perceive, and not 


a See this qiicstion discussed in eimiom, p. 58 et seq . — Ed. 
Heidis Works, Suppl. Dissert., Note a Works, p. 274. — Ed. 
C, 5 ii"f p* 819 ctseq. Compare Bis- y Ibid.—'E.'D. 
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. a representative image of it only. It is for this 
reason, that they look npon it as perfect lunacy to 
call in question the existence of external objects.” “ — 
“ The vulgar are firmly persuaded that the very iden- 
tical objects which they perceive continue to exist 
when they do not perceive them; and are no less 
firmly persuaded, that, when ten men look at the 
sun or the moon, they all see the same individual 
object.” ^ Speaking of Berkeley : — “ The vulgar opin- 
ion he reduces to this, that the very things which 
we perceive by our senses do really exist. This he 
grants.” Finally, speaking of Hume : — It is there- 

fore acknowledged by this philosopher, to be a natural 
instinct or prepossession, an universal and primary 
opinion of all men,' a primary instinct of nature, that 
the objects which we immediately perceive by our 
senses, are not images in our minds, but external ob- 
jects, and that their existence is independent of us 
and our perception.” s 

In the fourth place, all philosophers agree that con- 
sciousness has an immediate knowledge, and affords 
an absolute certainty of the reality, of its object. Eeid, 
as we have seen, limits the name of consciousness to 
self-consciousness, that is, to the immediate knowledge 
we possess of the modifications of self ; whereas, he 
makes perception the faculty by which we are imme- 
diately cognisant of the qualities of the not-self. 

In these circumstances, if Eeid either, 1°, Main- 
tain that his immediate perception of external things 
is convertible with their reality ; or, 2°, Assert, that, 
in his doctrine of perception, the external reality stands 
to the percipient mind face to face, in the same im- 


tt Works, p, 274 . — Ed, 
a Ibii,., p. 284 .— Ed. 


- -y Works, p. 284 .— Ed. 
5 7WA, p. 299 . — ^Ed, 
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mediacy of relation which the idea holds in the repre- lec l 

sentative theory of the philosophers ; or, 3°, Declare ^ 

the identity of his own opinion with the vulgar bfelief, 
as thus expounded by himself and the philosophers ; 
or, 4°, Declare, that his Perception affords us equal 
evidence of the existence of external phsenomena, as 
his Consciousness affords us of the existence of inter- 
nal; — in all and each of these suppositions, he would 
unambiguously declare himself a natural realist, and 
evince that his doctrine of perception is one not of a 
mediate or representative, but of an immediate or in- 
tuitive knowledge. And he does all four. 

Hie first and second . — “ We have before examined 
the reasons given by philosophers to prove that ideas, 
and not external objects, are the immediate objects 
of perception. We shall only here observe, that if 
external objects be perceived immediately,” [and he 
had just before asserted for the hundredth time that 
they were so perceived,] “ we have the same reason to 
believe their existence, as philosophers have to believe 
the existence of ideas, while they hold them to be the 
immediate objects of perception.” “ 

The third . — Speaking of the perception of the ex- 
ternal world : — “We have here a remarkable conflict 
between two contradictory opinions, wherein all man- 
kind are engaged. On the one side stand all the 
vulgar, who are unpractised in philosophical researches, 
and guided by the uncorrupted primary instincts of 
nature. On the other side stand all the philosophers, 
ancient and modern ; every man, without exception, 
who reflects. In this division, to my great humilia- 
tion, I find myself classed with the vulgar.” ^ 

The fourth . — " Philosophers sometimes say that we 

o Works, p. 446. Cf. pp. 263, 272 . — ^Ed. P Works, p. 302 . — Ed. 
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perceive ideas, sometimes that vre are conscious of 
them. I can have no doubt of the existence of any- 
thing Tvhich I either perceive, or of which I am con- 
scious ; but I cannot find that I either perceive ideas 
or am conscious of them.’* “ 

Various other proofs of the same conclusion could 
he adduced ; these, for brevity, we omit. 

On these grounds, therefore, I am confident that 
Eeid’s doctrine of Perception must be pronounced a 
doctrine of Intuition, and not of Eepresentation; and 
though, as I have shown you, there are eertainlysome 
plausible arguments which might be alleged in support 
of the opposite conclusion, stiU these are greatly over- 
balanced by stronger positive proofs, and by the general 
analogy of his philosophy. And here I would impress 
upon you an important lesson. That Eeid, a dis- 
tinguished philosopher, and even the founder of an 
illustrious school, could be so greatly misconceived, as 
that an eminent disciple of that school itself should 
actually reverse the fundamental principle of his doc- 
trine, — ^this may excite your wonder, but it ought not 
to move you to disparage either the talent of the phi- 
losopher misconceived, or of the philosopher miscon- 
ceiving. It ought, however, to prove to you the par- 
amount importance, not only in speculation, but ia 
practice, of precise thinking. You ought never to rest 
content, so long as there is aught vague or indefinite 
in your reasonings, — ^so long as you have not analysed 
every notion into its elements, and excluded the pos- 
sibilily of all lurking ambiguity in your expressions. 
One great, perhaps the one greatest, advantage, re- 
sulting fi['om the cultivation of Philosophy, is the habit 

a WorJx, p. 373 . — ^Ed. 
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it induces of vigorous thouglit, that is, of allowing 
nothing to. pass without a searching examination, 
either in your own speculations, or in those of others. 
We may never, perhaps, arrive at truth, but we can 
always avoid self-contradiction. 
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LECTURE XXIV. 

THE PEESENTATIVE FACULTY. — I. PEECEPTION. — THE 
. DISTINCTION OF PERCEPTION PROPER FROM SENSA- 
TION PROPER. 

LEcn\ In my last Lecture, haviuff concluded the reYiew of 

L Reid*s Historical Account of Opinions on Perception, 

Re^pitnia- q£ attack upon that account, I proceeded 

to the question, — Is Reid’s own doctrine of perception 
a scheme of Natural Realism, that is, did he accept 
in its integrity the datum of consciousness, — ^that we 
are immediately cognitive both of the phsenomena of 
matter and of the phsenomena of mind ; or did he, like 
Brown, and the greater number of more recent phi- 
losophers, as Brown assumes, hold only the finer form 
of the representative hypothesis, which supposes that, 
in perception, the external reality is not the immediate 
object of consciousness, but that the ego is only deter- 
mined in some unknown manner to represent the non- 
ego, which representation, though only a modification 
of mind or self, we are compelled, by an illusion of 
our nature, to mistake for a modification of matter, or 
not-self 1 I stated to you how, on the determination 
of this question, depended nearly the whole of Reid’s 
philosophical reputation ; his philosophy professes to 
subvert the foundations of idealism and scepticism, 
and it is as having accomplished what he thus at- 
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tempted, that any principal or peculiar glory can be 
awarded to him. . But if all he did was merely to 
explode the cruder hypothesis of representation, and 
to adopt in its place the finer, — ^why, in the first place, 
so far from depriying idealism and scepticisni of all 
basis, he only placed them on one firmer and more 
secure ; and, in the second, so far from originating a 
new opinion, he could only have added one to a class 
of philosophers, who, after the time of Arnauld, were 
continually on the increase, and who, among the con- 
temporaries of Eeid himself, certainly constituted the 
majority. His philosophy would thus be at once only 
a silly blunder ; its pretence to originality only a pro- 
clamation of ignorance ; and so far from being an hon- 
our to the nation from which it arose, and by whom 
it was respected, it would, in fact, be a scandal and a 
reproach to the philosophy of any country in which it 
met with any milder treatment than derision. 

Previously, however, to the determination of this 
question, it was necessary to place before you, more 
distinctly than had hitherto been done, the distinction 
of Mediate or Kepresentative from Immediate or In- 
tuitive knowledge, — a distinction which, though over- 
looked, or even abolished, in the modern systems of 
philosophy, is, both in itself and in its consequences, of 
the highest importance in psychology. Throwing out 
of view, as a now exploded hypothesis, the cruder doc- 
trine of representation, that, namely, which supposes 
the immediate, or representative object to be some- 
thing different from a mere modification of mind, — 
from the mere energy of cognitions, — I articulately dis- 
played to you these two kinds of knpwledge in their 
contrasts and correlations. They are thus defined. 
Intuitive or immediate knowledge is that in which 
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there is only one object, and in which that object is 
known in itself, or as existing. Kepresentative or 
mediate knowledge, on the contrary, is that in which 
there are two objects, an immediate and a mediate 
object; — ^the immediate object or that known in itself 
being a mere subjective or mental mode relative to 
and representing a reality beyond the sphere of con- 
sciousness ; the mediate object being that reality, thus 
supposed and represented. As an act of representative 
knowledge involves an intuitive cognition, I took a 
special example of such an act. I supposed that we 
called up to our minds the image of the High Church 
Now here the immediate object, — ^the object of con- 
sciousness, is the mental image of that edifice. This 
we know, and know not as an absolute object, but as 
a mental object relative to a material object which it 
represents ; which material object, in itself, is, at pre- 
sent, beyond the reach of our faculties of immediate 
knowledge, and is, therefore, only mediately known in 
its representation. You must observe that the mental 
image, — ^the immediate object, is not really different 
from the cognitive act of imagination itself. In an 
act of mediate or representative knowledge, the cog- 
nition and the immediate object are really an identical 
modification ; the cognition and the object, the ima- 
gination and the image, being nothing more than the 
mental representation, — the mental reference itself. 
The indivisible modification is distinguished by two 
names, because it involves a relation between two 
terms, (the two terms being the mind knowing and 
the thing represented), and may, consequently, be 
viewed in more proximate reference to the one or to 
the other of these. Looking to the mind knowing, it 
is called a cognition, an act of knowdedge, an imagi- 
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nation, etc. ; — ^looking to tlie thing represented, it is gcr. 
called a representation, an object, an image, an idea, — ^ — 
etc. 

All philosophers admit that the knowledge of our 
present mental states is immediate ; if we discount 
some verbal ambiguities, all would admit that our 
actual knowledge of all that is not now existent, or 
not now existent within the sphere of consciousness, 
must be mediate or representative. The only point 
on which any serious difference of opinion can obtain, 
is, — Whether the ego or mind can be more than medi- 
ately cognisant of the phsenomena of the non-ego or 
matter. 

• I then detailed to you the grounds on which it summary 

of 1/llB 

ought to be held that Reid’s doctrine of Perception is sons for 
one of Natural Realism, and not a form of Cosmo- Keid a” 
thetic Idealism, as supposed by Brown. An immediate Realist, 
or intuitive knowledge is the knowledge of a thing as 
existing ; consequently, in this case, knowledge and 
existence infer each other. On the one hand, we know 
the object, because it exists, and, on the other, the 
object exists, since it is known. This is expressly 
maintained by Reid, and universally admitted by phi- 
losophers. In the first place, on this principle, the 
j)hilos6phers hold that ideas, (whether on the one hypo- 
thesis of representation, or on the other,) necessarily 
exist, because immediately known. Now, if Reid, fully 
aware of this, assert that, on his doctrine, the external 
reality holds, in the act of perception, the same imme- 
diate relation to the mind, in which the idea or repre- 
sentative image stands in the doctrine of philosophers ; 
and that, consequently, on the one opinion, we have 
the same assurance of the existence of the material 
world, as, on the other, of the reafity of the ideal 
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ltct- TTorld ; — if, I saj, lie does tliis, lie niiambiguoiislTpro- 

claims Iiiiiiself a natural realist And tliat fhis lie 

actually does, I sho'vved you by various quotations 
from Ms TOtings. 

In the second place, upon tbe same principle, man- 
kind at large believe in tbe existence of tbe external 
umverse, because tbey believe that tbe external uni- 
verse is by tbem immediately perceived. This fact. 
I sboTred you, is acknowledged both by tbe pbiloso- 
pbers, wbo regard tbe common belief itself as an illu- 
sion, and by Eei<L In these circumstances, if Eeid 
declares that be coincides vdtb tbe vulgar, in opposi- 
tion to tbe learned, belief, be must again be beld 
unambiguously to pronounce bis doctrine of percep- 
tion a scheme of natural realism. And that be em- 
pbaricaEy makes this declaration, I also proved to 
you by sundry passages. 

In tbe third place, Eeid and all pbEosopbers are at 
one in maintaining, that self-consciousness, as imme- 
diately cognisant of our mental modi&cations, aSbrds 
us an absolute assurance of their existence. K then 
Eeid bold that perception is as immediately cognisant 
of tbe external modification, as self-consciousness is of 
tbe internal, and that tbe one coition thus afiords 
us an equal certain^ of tbe reality of its object as 
does tbe other, — on this supposition, it is manifest that 
Eeid, a third rime, unambiguously declares bis doc- 
trine of perception a doctrine of natural reabsm. And 
that be does so, I proved by various quotations. 

I might have noticed, in tbe fourth place, that Eeid’s 
assertion, that our belief in tbe existence of external 
things is immediate, and not tbe result of inference or 
reasoning, is wholly incompatible with the doctrine of 
a representative perception. I do not^ however, lay 
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mucli stress on this argument, because we maj possibly pEcr/'. 
suspect that be makes tbe same mistake in regard to -H-l 
tbe term imincdiatc^ as applied to this belief, wbiebbe 
does in its application to our representative cognitions. 

But, independently of this, the three former arguments 
are amply sufficient to ostublish our conclusion. 

These are the grounds on which I would maintain 
that Brown has not only mistaken, but absolutely re- 
versed, the fundamental principle of Beid’s philosophy; 
although it must be confessed, that the error and per- 
plexity of Eeid’s exposition, arising from his non-dis- 
tinction of the two possible forms of representation, 
and his confusion of representative and of intuitive 
knowledge, afford a not incompetent apology for those 
who might misapprehend his meaning. In this dis- 
cussion, it may be matter of surprise, that I have not 
called in the evidence of Mr Stewart. The truth is, — 
his writings afford no applicable testimony to the point 
at issue. His own statements of the doctrine of per- 
ception are brief and general, and he is content to refer 
the reader to Eeid for the details. 


Of the doctrine of an intuitive perception of ez- 
temal objects, — ^which, as a fact of consciouLsness, o:;gn?: 
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done by previous philosophers, as Eeid. Since the. re- 
vival of letters, I have met withi only two anterior to 
Eeid, whose doctrine on the present question coincided 
with his. One of these may, indeed, be discounted; for 
he has stated his opinions in so paradoxical a manner, 
that his authority is hardly worthy of notice.® The 
other,^ who flourished about a century before Eeid, has, 


a The philosopher here meant is 
probably John Sergeant, who incul- 
cated a doctrine of Realism against 
modern philosophers generally, and 
Locke in ^particular, — in his Method 
to Science (1696) and Solid PAilosojohy 
asserted against the Fancies of the 
Ideists (1697). See of the latter 
work. Preface, especially §§ 7, 18, 19 ; 
pp. 23, 42-44, 58 et seq., 142, 338 et 
seq. See below, vol. ii. p, 123-124. 
— Ed. 

/3 The latter of the two philoso- 
phers here referred to, is doubtless 
Peter Poiret. He is mentioned in 
the Author’s Commonplace-Book, as 
holding a more correct opinion than 
Reid on the point raised in the text. 
Poiret was born in 1646, and died in 
1719. He states his doctrine as fol- 
lows : “In nobis duplicis generis 
(saltern quantum ad cognitipnem, voce 
Iiac late sumpta) facultates inesse; 
reales alteras, quse res ipsas ; altei-as 
unibratiles, qu® rerum picturas, um- 
brasve sive ideas exhibeant : et utras- 
que quidem facultates illas iterum 
duplices existere ; nempe, vel reales 
spiritales, pro rebus spiritalibus; vel 
reales corporeas, pro rebus materiali- 
bus. Spiritales reaUs sunt passivus 
intellectus sen.su6que spiritales et in- 
timi, qui ab objectis ipsis realibus ac 
spiritalibus, eorumve effluviis veris 
afficiuntur. . . . Corporece reales fa- 
cultates sunt (hoc in negotio) visus 
sensusque ceteri corporei qui ab ob- 
jectis ipsis coiporeis affecti, eorani 
exhibent nobis cognitionem sensualem. 
Umlratiles autem facultates (qtire 


sunt ipsa hominis Batio, sive intel- 
lectus activus) comparent maxime, 
quando objectis sive rebus qu® fa- 
cultates reales affecerant, eommque 
aifectione et effluviis absentibus, 
mens activitate sua eommdem ima- 
gines sive ideas in se excitat et con- 
siderat. £t hoc quidem modo ideali- 
ter sive per ideam possunt quoque 
cognosci, Deus, Mentes, Corpora.” 
Oogitationes Bationales, lib. ii. c. iv. 
p. 176, (edit. 1715)— first published 
apparently in 1675, Again he says : 
“ Intellectus triplex. . . . Intellec- 
tus, sive facultas percipiendi, cujus 
objectum ipsemet Deus est ejusqne 
divin® operationes ac emanationes, 
dicitur a me mtellectus divinus, ac 
mere passivus sive receptivus; qui 
etiam intclligentia dici potest Intel- 
lectus, sive facultas percipiendi, cujus 
objectum sunt res hujus mundi natu- 
rales earumque realia effluvia, dicitur 
a me intellectus animalis sive seimta- 
lis; qui quoque mere passivtts est 
Intellectus vero cujus objects sunt 
pictur® et imagines ac ide® rerum, 
quas ipsemet format et varie regit, 
sive imagines ill® ide®ve sint de 
rebus spiritalibus sive de corporei^ 
dicitur a me Batio hvmana vel intel- 
lectus CLctiws et picturarivs ... in* 
teUectus idealis," Defensio Methodi 
Inveniendi Verum, sect ii. § 4 ; cf. 
sect. iii. § 5 ; Opera Posthuma, pp. 
113, 127, (edit 1721). Cf. his Pc 
Veia Metkodo Inveniendi Verum, 
pars i. §§ 20, 21, pp. 28, 24, (1st edit 
1692), — prefixed to his De Fruditione. 
See vol. i. p. 293, note p. — Ed. 
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on the contrary, stated the doctrine of an intuitive, 
and refuted the counter hypothesis of a representa- 
tive perception, with a brevity, perspicuity, and pre- 
cision far superior to the Scottish philosopher. Both 
of these authors, I may say, are at present wholly 
unknovTi. 

Having concluded the argument by which I en- 
deavoured to satisfy you that Eeid’s doctrine is Natu- 
ral Eealism, I should now proceed to show that Natural 
Eealism is a more philosophical doctrine than Hypo- 
thetical Eealism. Before, however, taking up this sub- 
ject, I think it better to dispose of certain subordinate 
matters, with which it is proper to have some prepara- 
tory acquaintance. 

Of these, the first is the distinction of Perception 
Proper from Sensation Proper. 

I have had occasion to mention, that the word Per- 
ception is, in the language of philosophers previous to 
Eeid, used in a very extensive signification. By Des- 
cartes, Malebranche, Locke, Leibnitz, and others, it is 
employed in a sense almost as unexclusive as con- 
sciousness, in its widest signification. By Eeid, this 
word was limited to our faculty acquisitive of know- 
ledge, and to that branch of this faculty whereby, 
through the senses, we obtain a knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world. But his limitation did not stop here. 
In the act of external perception, he distinguished 
two elements, to which he gave the names of Percep- 
tion and Sensation. He ought, perhaps, to have 
called these perception proper and sensation proper, 
when employed in his special meaning ; for, in the 
language of other philosophers, sensation was a term 
which included his Perception, and perception a term 
comprehensive of what he called Sensation- 
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xxrl' There is a great want of precision in Reid’s account 
of Perception and Sensation. Of Perception he says : 
count of ~~ If, therefore, we attend to that act of our mind 
Perception, perception of an external object of 

sense, we shall find in it these three things i—First, 
Some conception or notion of the object perceived ; 
Secondly, A strong and irresistible conviction and 
belief of its present existence ; and, Thirdly, That 
this conviction and belief are immediate, and not the 
effect of reasoning. 

** First, it is impossible to perceive an object with- 
out having some notion or conception of what we per- 
ceive. We may, indeed, conceive an object which we 
do not perceive ; bnt when we perceive the object, we 
must have some conception of it at the same time; 
and we have commonly a more clear and steady 
notion of the object while we perceive it, than we 
have from memory or imagination when it is not per- 
ceived. Yet, even in perception, the notion which 
our senses give of the object may be more or. less 
clear, more or less distinct, in all possible degrees." “ 
Wanting Now, here yon will observe that the “having a 
notion or conception," by which he explains the act of 
perception, might at first lead ns to conclnde that he 
held, as Brown supposes, the doctrine of a representa- 
tive perception ; for notion and conception are gen- 
erally used by philosophers for a representation or 
mediate knowledge of a thing. Bnt, thongh Reid 
cannot escape censnre for ambignity and vagueness, 
it appears from the analogy of his •writings, that by 
notion or conception he meant nothing more than 
knowledge or cognition. 

Sensation. Scusation he thus describes : — “ Almost all onr per- 


a Tniellectital Pmers, Essay ii. cli. v. Works, p. 258. 
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ceptions have corresponding sensations, which con- 
stantly accompany them, and, on that account, are 
very apt to be confounded with them. Neither ought 
we to expect that the sensation, and its corresponding 
perception, should be . distinguished in common lan- 
guage, because the purposes of common life do not 
require it. Language is made to serve the purposes 
of ordinaiy conversation ; and we have no reason to 
expect that it should make distinctions that are not 
of common use. Hence it happens that a quality 
perceived, and the sensation corresponding to that 
perception, often go under the same name. 

“ This makes the names of most of our sensations 
ambiguous, and this ambiguity hath very much per- 
plexed the philosophers. It will be necessary to give 
some instances, to illustrate the distinction between 
our sensations and the objecte of perception. 

“ When I smell a rose, there is in this operation 
both sensation and perception. The agreeable odour 
I feel, considered by itself, without relation to any 
external object, is merely a sensation. It affects the 
mind in a certain way ; and this affection of the mind 
may be conceived, without a thought of the rose or 
any other object. This sensation can be nothing else 
than it is felt to be. Its very essence consists in be- 
ing felt ; and, when it is not felt, it is not. There is 
no difference between the sensation and the feeling of 
it — they are one and the same thing. It is for this 
reason that we before observed that, in sensation, 
there is no object distinct from that act of the mind 
by which it is felt ; and this holds true with regard 
to all sensations. 

“ Let us next attend to the perception which we 
have in smelling a rose. Perception has always an 
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external object; and the object of my perception, in 
this case, is that quality in the rose which I discern 
by the sense of smell. Observing that the agreeable 
sensation is raised when the rose is near, and ceases 
when it is removed, I am led, by my nature, to con- 
clude some quality to be in the rose which is the 
cause of this sensation. This quality in the rose is the 
object perceived ; and that act of my mind, by which 
I have the conviction and belief of this quality, is 
what in this case I call perception." “ 

By perception, Keid, therefore, means the objective 
knowledge we have of an external reality through the 
senses ; 'hy sensation, the subjective feeling of pleasure 
or pain with which the organic operation of sense is ac- 
companied. This distinction of the objective from the 
subjective element in the act is important. Reid is not, 
however, the author of this distinction. He himself 
notices of Malebranche that “he distinguished, more 
accurately than any philosopher had done before, the 
objects which we perceive from the sensations in our 
own minds, which, by the laws of nature, always 
accompany the perception of the object. As in many 
things, so particularly in this, he has great merit ; for 
this, I apprehend, is a key that opens the way to a 
right understanding, both of our external senses and 
of other powers of the mind.”^ I may notice that 
Malebranche’s distinction is into Idie, corresponding 
to Reid's Perception, and Sentiment, corresponding to 
his Sensation; and this distinction is as precisely 
marked in Malebranche*^ as in Reid. .Subsequently to 
Malebranche, the distinction became even common ; 

a InteUectual Powers, Essay iL ch, 7 Beehercke de la Viriti, liv. iii. 

xvi. Works, p. 310. part ii. oh. 6, and 7, Trith Eclaircisse- 

S Intelleciml Powers, Essay ii. ch. nient on text See Peid’s Works, pp. 
vu. Works, p. 265. 884, 887 . — ^Ed. 
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and there is no reason for Mr Stewart® being struck 
when he found it in Crousaz and Hutcheson. It is 
to be found in Le Clerc,^ in Sinsart^ in BufiBer,^ in 
Genovesi/ and in many other philosophers. It is 
curious that Malebranche’s distinction was appre- 
hended neither by Locke nor by Leibnitz, in their 
counter-examinations of the theory of that philosopher. 
Both totally mistake its import. Malebranche, how- 
eYer, was not the original author of the distinction. 
He himself professedly evolves it out of Descartes.^ 
But long previously to Descartes, it had been clearly 
established. It formed a part of that admirable doc- 
trine of perception maintained by the party of the 
Schoolmen to whom I have already alluded.’^ I find 
it, however, long prior to them. It is, in particular, 
stated with great precision by Plotinus,^ and even 
some inferences drawn from it, which are supposed to 
be the discoveries of modern philosophy. 

Before proceeding to state to you the great law 
which regulates the mutual relation of these phseno- 
mena, — ^a law which has been wholly overlooked by 
our psychologists, — it is proper to say a few words, 
illustrative of the nature of the phsenomena them- 
selves ; for what you will find in Reid, is by no means 
either complete or definite. 

The opposition of Perception and Sensation is true. 
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o Philosophical Essays, Notes F 
and G. The passages from Hutche- 
son and Crousaz are given in Sir W. 
Hamilton’s edition of the Collected, 
Trorfo, vol. V. p. 420. — Ed. 

/5 Pneumatologia, § i. ch. v. Opera 
Philosophica, tom. ii. p. 31, (edit. 
1726).— Ed. 

y [Bccueil dcs Pensdes sur Vlmmor- 
ialitdde VAmc, p, 119.] 

8 First Truths, part i. ch. xiv. 

VOL. IT, 


§ 109-111. Cf. Beinarhs on Crousaz, 
art. viiL p. 427 (Eng. Trans.) — Ed. 
e [Elementa MetaphyskoB, pars ii. 

p. 12.] 

C See Beidls Works, p. 831. — 
Ed. 

H See above, Lect. sxiii., vol. ii. 
p. 71, and Eeid’s Works, p. 887. — 
Ed. 

B Enn. iii. lib. vL c. 2. See ReieCs 
Works, p. 887 . — Ed. 

G 
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XXIV ^ statement adequate to the generality 

^ of the contrast. Perception is only a special kind of 
trast of knowledge, and sensation only a special kind of feel- 

au^ffsa-' iug ; aud Knowledge and Feeling, you will recollect, 
sSai ® are two out of the three great classes, into which we 
tion of a primarily divided the phsenomena of mind. Conation 
wSuni- "Was the third. Now, as perception is only a special. 
Si? mode of knowledge, and sensation only a special mode 
SdSei®* of feeling, so the contrast of perception and sensation 
is only the special manifestation of a contrast, which 
universally divides the generic phsenomena themselves. 
It ought, therefore, in the first place, to have been 
noticed, that the generic phenomena of knowledge 
and feeling are always found coexistent, and yet 
always distinct; and the opposition of perception and 
sensation should have been stated as an obtrusive, 
but still only a particular, example of the general law. 
Perception But not Only is the dktinction of perception and sen- 
sensatio? satiou not generalised, — not referred to its category, 
p^dseiy by our psychologists ; it is not concisely and precisely 
gufehed. stated. A cognition is objective, that is, our con- 
sciousness is then relative to something different from 
the present state of the mind itself ; a feeling, on the 
contrary, is subjective, that is, our consciousness is 
exclusively limited to the pleasure or pain experienced 
by the thinking subject. Cognition and feeling are 
always coexistent. The purest act of knowledge is 
always coloured by some feeling of pleasure or pain ; 
for no energy is absolutely indifferent, and the gross- 
est feeling exists only as it is known in consciousness. 
This being the case of cognition and feeling in general, 
the same is true of perception and sensation in parti- 
cular. Perception proper is the consciousness, through 
the senses, of the qualities of an object known as dif- 
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ferent from self ; Sensation proper is tlie consciousness gCT. 

of the subjective affection of pleasure or pain, wbich ^ 

accompanies that act of knowledge. Perception is 
thus the objective element in the complex state, — the 
element of cognition ; sensation is the subjective ele- 
ment, — ^the element of feeling. 

The most remarkable defect, however, in the pre- The giand 

^ lOrW "by 

sent doctrine upon this point, is the ignorance of our -which the 
psychologists in regard to the law by which the phse- mS^of 
nomen a of cognition and leeling, oi perception and and Peei- 

^ j • • f w ing-Per- 

sensation, are governed, in their reciprocal relation, ceptionand 
This law is simple and universal ; and, once enounced, are goy- 
its proof is found in every mental manifestation. It their re- 
is this : — Knowledge and Feeling, Perception and reiaural 
Sensation, though always coexistent, are always in the 
inverse ratio of each other.® That these two elements 
are always found in coexistence, as it is an old and a 
notorious truth, it is not requisite for me to prove. But 
that these elements are always found to coexist in an 
inverse proportion, — in support of this universal fact, 
it will be requisite to adduce proof and illustration. 

In doing this I shall, however, confine myself to the Established 
relation of Perception and Sensation. These afford trated. 
the best examples of the generic relation of knowledge 
and feeling ; and we must not now turn aside from 
the special faculty with which we are engaged. 

The first proof I shall take from a comparison of i. From a 
the several senses ; and it will be found that, preciseh’- ofT^eTev-^ 

" 01'A^ S6QS6S 

as a sense has more of the one element, it has less of 
the other. Laying Touch aside for the moment, as this 

a This law is thus enunciated by rotissen sie m&ssig afiSciren.” An- 
Kant : — “Je starker die Sinne, bei </trqpo?o(jr!C, § 20, ( edit. Eoscn- 
eben demselben Grade des auf sie kranz and Schubert, vii. part 2,. p. 
geschehenen Einflusses, sich afficirt 51.) § 20 of this edition corresponds 
fiihlen, desto weniger fe/jrcn sie. Urn- to § 19, edit. ISOO. — Ed. 
gekehrt ; wenn sie viel lehren sollen, 
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Mr?: ^ special explanation, the other fonr »Senses 

divide themselves into two classes, according as per- 
ception, the objective element, or sensation, the sub- 
jective element, predominates. The two in which the 
former element prevails, are Sight and Hearing ; the 
two in which the latter, are Taste and SmeU.® 
sight. 2s 0 ^^ it will be at once admitted, that Sigh^ at 

the same instant, presents to ns a greater number and 
a greater variety of objects and qualities, than any 
other of the seizes. In this sense, therefore, percep- 
tion, — the objective element, is at its maximum. But 
sensation — ^the subjective element, is here at its mini- 
mum ; for, in the eye we esqjerience less organic plea- 
sure or pain from the impressions of its appropriate 
objects (colours), than we do in any other sense. 
Hearing. Hext to Sight, Hearing aSbrds us, in the shortest 
interval, the greatest variety and multitude of cogni- 
tions ; and as sight divides space almost to infiniiy, 
through colour, so hearing does the same to time, 
through sound. Hearing is, however, much less ex- 
tensive in its sphere of knowledge or perception than 
sight : but in the same proportion is its capacity of 
feelincr or sensation more intensive, We have greater 
pleasure and greater pain from single sounds than from 
single colours ; and, in like manner, concords and dis- 
cords, in the one sense, affect us more agreeably or dis- 
agreeably, than any modifications of light in the other.*® 
Tsste and In Taste and Smell, the degree of sensation, that is, 
smeiL pleasure or pain, is great in proportion as the percep- 

a Compare KaHt, Anihrqpolcgie, § objectire is more easily lanemceied ; 
15 .— Ep. Tvhereas, fraat is more snc^ectiTe 

a [Ip regard to the subjective aud aSbriis a much less distinct remem- 
objective nature of the sensations of biance. Thus, vhat vre perceive by 
the several senses, or raUier the per- the ejs, is better remembered taan 
csntions — e have through them, it -srhat rre hear.] — Ora? IrJcrpjlc- 
mav be observed, that irhat is more tion. 
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tion, that is, the information they afford, is small. In lect. 

^ XXIV 

all these senses, therefore, — Sight, Hearing, Taste, Smell, ^ 

it will he admitted that the principle holds good. 

The sense of Touch, or Feeling strictly so called. Touch. 

I have reserved, as this requires a word of comment. 

. Some philosophers include under this name aU our 
sensitive perceptions, not obtained through some one 
of the four special organs of sense, that is, sight, hear- 
ing, taste, smell ; others, again, divide the sense into 
several. To us at present this difference is of no in- 
terest ; for it is sufficient for us to know, that in those 
parts of the body where sensation predominates, percep- 
tion is feeble ; and in those where perception is lively, 
sensation is obtuse. ' In the finger-points, tactile per- 
ception is at its height ; but there is hardly another 
part of the body in which sensation is not more acute. 

Touch, or Feeling strictly so called, if viewed as a 
single sense, belongs, therefore, to both classes, — the 
objective and subjective. But it is more correct, as we Touch pro- 
' shall see, to regard it as a plurality of senses, in which piSifty 
case iouch, properly so called, having a principal organ 
in the finger-points, will belong to the first class, — the 
class of objective senses, — the perceptions, — ^that class 
in which perception proper predominates. 

The analogy, then, which we have thus seen to hold 2. From 
good in the several senses in relation to each other, impressions 
prevails likewise among the several impressions of the sense, 
same sense. Impressions, in the same sense, differ 
both in degree and in quality or kind. By impression 
you will observe that I mean no explanation of the 
mode in which the external reality acts upon the sense, 

(the metaphor you must disregard), but simply the 
fact of the agency itself. Taking, then, their differ- Difference 
cnce in degree, and supposing that the degree of the “ 
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mct. impression determines tlie degree of the sensation, it 
cannot certainly be said, that the minimum of sensa- 
tion infers the maximum of perception ; for perception 
always supposes a certain quantum of sensation ; hut 
this is undeniable, that, above a certain limit, percep- 
tion declines in proportion as .sensation rises. Thus, 
in the sense of sight, if the impression be strong we 
are dazzled, blinded, and consciousness is limited to 
the pain or pleasure of the sensation, in the intensity 
of which perception has been lost. 

Take now the difference, in kind, of impressions in 
si^t ; the same sense. Of the senses, take a^ain that of 
Figure, as Sight. Sight, as will hereafter be shown, is cognisant 

sources of „ _ " ^ o 

pleasure, of colouT, and, through colour, of figure. But though 
figure is known only through colour, a very imperfect 
cognisance of colour is necessary, as is shown in the 
case (and it is not a rare one) of those individuals who 
have not the faculty of discriminating colours. These 
persons, who probably perceive only a certain differ- 
ence of light and shade, have as clear and distinct a 
cognisance of figure, as others who enjoy the sense of 
sight in absolute perfection. This being understood, 
you will observe, that, in the vision of colour, there is 
more of sensation ; in that of figure, more of perception. 
Colour affords our faculties of knowledge a far smaller 
number of differences and relations than figure; but, at 
the same time, yields our capacily of feeling a far more 
sensual enjoyment. But if the pleasure we derive from 
colour be more gross and vivid, that from figure is 
more refined and permanent. It is a law of our nature, 
that the more intense a pleasure, the shorter is its 
duration. The pleasures of sense are grosser and more 
intense than those of intellect ; but, while the former 
alternate speedily with disgust, with the latter we are 
never satiated. The same analogy holds among the 
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senses themselves. Those in which sensation predomi- 

nates, in which pleasure is most intense, soon pall upon ^ 

us ; whereas those in which perception predominates, 
and which hold more immediately of intelligence, 
afford us a less exclusive but a more enduring gratifi- 
cation. How soon are we cloyed with the pleasures 
of the palate, compared with those of the eye ; and, 
among the objects of the former, the meats that please 
the most are soonest objects of disgust. This is too 
notorious in regard to taste to stand in need of proof. 

But it is .no less certain in the case of vision. In 
Painting, there is a pleasure derived from a vivid and 
harmonious colouring, and a pleasure from the draw- 
ing and grouping of the figures. The two pleasures 
are distinct, and even, to a certain extent, incom- 
patible. For if we attempt to combine them, the 
grosser and more obtrusive gratification, which we find 
in the colouring, distracts us from the more refined 
and intellectual enjoyment we derive from the rela- 
tion of figure; while, at the same time, the disgust 
we soon experience from the one tends to render us 
insensible to the other. This is finely expressed by a Joannes 

n Tj* 1^1*1 * Sccuiiflus 

modern Latin poet oi high genius : — quoted. 

“ Mensura retus est sua dulcibus ; 

Ut quodque mentes suavius afficit, 

Fastidium sic triste secum, 

Limite prosimiore ducit."a 

“ Est modus et dulci : nimis immoderata voluptas 
Tsedia finitimo limite semper habet. 

Cerne novas tabulas j rident florente colore, 

Picta veliit primo vere coroscat humus. 

Ceme diu tamen has, hebetataque lumina flectes, 

Et tibi conspectus nausea mollis erit ; 

Subque tuos oculos aliquid revocare libebit, 

Prisca quod inculta secla tulere manu.” P 

a Joannes Secundus, Sasia, ix. /5 Joannes Secundus, Epigram- 
\Ppcra, p. 85, (edit. 1631). — Ed.] mala, liii. [Ojvm, p. 115. — Ed.] 
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gOT. His learned commentator, Bossclia, has not, how-^ 

ever, noticed that these are only paraphrases of a re- 

plimes markable passage of Cicero.® Cicero and Secundns 
have not, however, expressed the principle more ex- 
plicitly than Shakespeare ; — 

Shake- “ These violent cleligMs have violent ends, 

And in their triumph die. The sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in its own deliciouaness, 

And in the taste confounds the appetite. 

Therefore, love moderately ; long love doth so. 

Too snift arrives as tardy as too slow.”/3 


Eesuitin The result of what I have now stated, therefore, is, 
foregoing in the first place, that, as philosophers have observed, 
discussion, -g ^ distinction between Knowledge and Feeling, 

— ^Perception and Sensation, as between the objective 
and the subjective element ; and, in the second, that 
this distinction is, moreover, governed by the law, — 
that the two elements, though each necessarily sup- 
poses the other, are still always in a certain inverse 
proportion to each other.'^ 

Before lea^dng this subject, I may notice that the 
Perception distinction of perception proper and sensation proper, 
Sn,™ though recognised as phsenomenal by philosophers who' 
on^ in the hold the doctrine of a representative perception, rises 
inS^ve**^ into reality and importance only in the doctrine of an 
Perception, perception. In the former doctrine, percep- 

tion is supposed to be only apparently objective; 
being, in reality, no less subjective than sensation 
proper, — the subjective element itself. Both are 

a JDe OraJtore, iiL 25 : “ Difficile mur,” &c. — ^Eu. 
eniin dictu est, qnaenam causa sit, S Someo and Juliet, Act ii. scene 
cm ea, qu® maxitne sensus nostros 6. 

impeUunt voluptate, et specie prime y For historical notices of approx- 
acerrime commovent, ah iis celerrime imations to this Law, see Seids 
fastidio quodam et satietate ahaliene- JForks, Note D* p. 887.— Ed. • 
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nothing more than mere modes of the ego. The philo- gcT. 

sophers who hold the hypothesis of a representative ^ 

perception, make the difierence of the two to consist 
only in this ; — ^that in perception proper, there is refer- 
ence to ail unknown object, different from me; in 
sensation,, there is no reference to aught beyond my-: 
self. Brown, on the supposition that Eeid held that 
doctrine in. common with himself and philosophers 
at large, states sensation, as understood by Eeid, to 
be “ the simple feeling that immediately follows the 
action of an external body on any of our organs of 
sense, considered merely as a feeling of the mind; 
the corresponding perception being the reference of 
this feeling, to the external body as its cause.” “ The 
distinction he allows to be a convenient one, if the 
nature of the complex process which it expresses be 
rightly understood. “ The only question,” he says, 

“ that seems, philosophically, of importance, with re- 
spect to it, is whether the perception in this sense, — 
the reference of the sensation to its external corporeal 
cause, — ^implies, as Dr Eeid contends, a peculiar men- 
tal power, coextensive with sensation, to be distin- 
guished by a peculiar name in the catalogue of our 
faculties; or be not merely one of the results of a 
more general power, which is afterwards to be con- 
sidered by us, — ^the power of association, — ^by which 
one feeling suggests, or induces, other feelings that 
have formerly coexisted with it.” ^ 

If Brown be correct in his interpretation of Eeid’s That Reid 
general doctrine of perception, his criticism is not 
only true but trite. In the hands of a cosinothetic 
idealist, the distinction is only superficial, and mani- fhSllle 
festly of no import ; and the very fact, that Eeid laid trine of 

, Perception, 

a Lecture xxvL, p. 162 (edit. 1830). — Ed. P Ihid . — Ed. 
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SO great a stress on it, would tend to prove, inde- 
• pendently of wliat we have already alleged, that 
Brown’s interpretation of his doctrine is erroneous. 
You will remark, likewise, that Brown, (and Brown 
only speaks the language of all the philosophers who 
do not allow the mind a consciousness of aught he^ 
yond its own states), misstates the phsenomenon, when 
he asserts that, in perception, there is a reference ficom 
the internal to the external, from the known to the 
unknown. That this is not the fact, an observation 
’ of the phaenomenon will at once convince you. In 
an act of perception, I am conscious of something as 
self, and of something as not-self : — ^this is the simple 
fact. The philosophers, on the contrary, who will 
not accept this fact, misstate it. They say that we 
are there conscious of nothing but a certain modifica- 
tion of mind ; but this modification involves a refer- 
ence to, — ^in other words, a representation of, — some- 
thing external, as its object. Now this is untrue. 
We are conscious of no reference, — of no representa- 
tion ; we believe that the object of which we are con- 
scious is the object which exists. Nor could there 
possibly be such reference or representation ; for refer- 
ence or representation supposes a knowledge abeady 
possessed of the object referred to or represented ; but 
perception is the faculty by which our first know- 
ledge is acquired, and, therefore, cannot suppose a 
previous knowledge as its condition. But this I notice 
only by the way ; this matter will be regularly con- 
sidered in the sequel 

I may here notice the false analysis, which has 
endeavoured to take perception out of the list of our 
faculties, as being only a compound and derivative 
power. Perception, say Brown and others, supposes 
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memory and comparison nncl judgment ; therefore, it fMir, 
is not a primary faculty of mind. Nothing can bo ■ ■ 
more erroneous than this reasoning. In the first SfS" 
place, I have formerly sho^vn yon that consciousness of 
supposes memory, and discrimination, and judgment 
and, as perception does not pretend to be simpler than 
conscionsness, onr in lact only a modification of con- 
scionsn^^ that, merefore, the objection does not apply. 

But, in the secena place, me objection is founded 
•on a misappreheiiHi Ji: of yrhat s faculty properly is. 

It may be veiy cztie rna" an act oi perception cannot 
be realised smply snn alone. I have often told you 
that the mental phsenomem are never simple, and 
that as 'tissues si 

mental phsuomencn is mane np 
affections, vineh ve ozn ciiir otc-tiier- sepsrately by 
abstraetioiLbnt- cim neT-sr e^en otneetre ss' se^i^rately 
existing. In 2iistii2nintii.Le_ ve ec’nmter a unar.gle cr 
a square, the tides 'Snt- me en.piie' f/ar. cad-, 

other, though vre me TniTie tit eeit’.ieme tr.er.t eXtStivij? 
independentij c*i each ttihtm B-rt the ar.otee 

and sides exist -coIt tintUiifL -aiiB ttheie wnd it ee 
. correct to deny tiitirnetihy thtinct tiatheniar iee- 

■ elements ; As instjmnsiirv- tri. h it it .n-r*' 

"We ad mit stat- nt facnliT inn enhi?! /iicte ■ nrt 
that it IS oniT by Tfsrhia* tiie acniai :rwe;ii:enrnnn r 
mmairLthsz dhmrsn: ntierrom: nr- mr-r'“ 

atSuTScxmiLm snEin^ mem "’"'ii — nn- '' 

■ T-,-w .. 

ic-er cniErsm monirrer!: t,;- 

connsren. rfn-ir, lineen.Trr. -T-p-; -■ 
haentr oiieor':dhi.:-f ^ 
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that each of them supposes a judgment and a memoiy. 
If I represent in imagination the terms of comparison, 
there is involved a judgment ; for the fact of their 
representation supposes the affirmation or judgment 
that they are called up, that they now ide^y exist; 
and this judgment is only possible, as the result of a 
comparison of the present consciousness of their exist- 
ence with a past consciousness of their non-existence, 
which comparison, again, is only possible through an 
act of memory. 

Connected with the precedmg distinction of Per- 
ception and Sensation, is the distinction of the Pri- 
mary and Secondary Qualities of matter. This dis- 
tinction cannot be omitted ; but I shall not attempt 
to follow out the various difficult and doubtful pro- 
blems which it. presents.® 

It would only confuse you were I to attempt to 
determine, how far this distinction was known to the 
Atomic Physiologists, prior to Aristotle, and how far 
Aristotle himself was aware of the principle on which 
it proceeds. It is enough to notice, as the most re- 
markable opinion of antiquity, that of Democritus, 
who, except the common qualities of body which are 
known by Touch, denied that the senses afforded us 
any information concerning the real properties of 
matter. Am ong modem philosophers, Descartes was 
the first who recalled attention to the distinction. 
According to him, the primary qualities differ from the 
secondary in this, — ^that our knowledge of the former 
is more clear and distinct than of the latter. “Longe 
alio modo cognoscimus quid sit in corpore magnitudo 
vel figura quam quid sit, in eodem corpore, color, vel 

a For a fuller and more accurate tinction, see JReid^s WorJ:s, Note D. 
account of tlie history of this dis- —Ed. 
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odor, vel sapor.— Longe evidentius cognoscimus quid lec t. 
sit in corpore esse figuratum quam quid sit esse colo- ^ 
ratum.” “ 

“ The qualities of external objects,” says Locke, ^ Locke. 

“ are of two sorts ; first. Original or Primary; sucb are 
solidity, extension, motion or rest, number and figure. 

These are inseparable from body, and such as it con- 
stantly keeps in all its changes and alterations. Thus 
take a grain of wheat, divide it into two parts ; each 
part has still solidity, extension, figure, mobility; 
divide it again, and it still retains the same qualities ; 
and will do still, though you divide it on till the parts 
become insensible. 

“Secondly, Secondary qualities, such as colours, 
smells, tastes, sounds, &c., which, whatever reality we 
by mistake may attribute to them, are in truth nothing 
in the objects themselves, but powers to produce vari- 
ous sensations in us ; and depend on the qualities 
before mentioned. 

“ The ideas of primary qualities of bodies are re- 
semblances of them ; and their patterns really exist in 
bodies themselves : but the ideas produced in us by 
secondary qualities have no resemblance of them at 
all ; and what is sweet, blue, or warm in the idea, is but 
the certain bulk, figure, and motion of the insensible 
parts in the bodies themselves, which we call so.” 

Eeid adopted the distinction of Descartes : he holds Reid, 
that our knowledge of the primary qualities is clear 
and distinct, whereas our knowledge of the secondary 
qualities is obscure.*'' “ Every man,” he says, “ capable 
of reflection, may easily satisfy himself, that he has a 

a Principia, i. § 69 . — Ed. not an exact quotation. — E d. 

S Essay, book ii. cli. TiiL § 9-15. y Intellectual Potcers, Essay ii. cb. 

The text is an abridgment of Locke, xrii. Works, p. 314 . — ^Ed._ 
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perfectly clear and distinct notion of extension, divi- 
sibility, figure, and motion. Tbe solidity of a body 
means no more, but that it excludes other bodies from 
occupying the same place at the same time. Hard- 
ness, softness, and fluidity, are different degrees of co- 
hesion in the parts of a body. It is fluid when it has 
no sensible cohesion ; soft when the cohesion is weak ; 
and hard when it is strong. Of the cause of this co- 
hesion we are ignorant, but the thing itself we under- 
stand perfectly, being immediately informed of it by 
the sense of touch. It is evident, therefore, that of the 
primary qualities we have a clear and distinct notion; 
we know what they are, though we may be ignorant 
of the causes." But he did more, he endeavoured 
to show that this difference arises from the circum- 
stance, — that the perception, in the case of the pri- 
mary qualities, is direct ; in the case of the secondary, 
only relative. This he explains : " I observe further 
that the notion we have of primary qualities is direct, 
and not relative only. A relative notion of a thing 
is, strictly speaking, no notion of the thing at all, but 
only of some relation which it bears to something else. 

“ Thus gravity sometimes signifies the tendency of 
bodies towards the earth ; sometimes it signifies the 
cause of that tendency. When it means the first, I 
have a direct and distinct notion of gravity ; I see it, 
and feel it, and know perfectly what it is ; but this 
tendency must have a cause. We give the same name 
to the cause ; and that cause has been an object of 
thought and of speculation. Now what notion have 
we of this cause when we think and reason about it ? 
It is evident we think of it as an unknown cause of 
a known effect. This is a relative notion ; and it must 
be obscure, because it gives us no conception of what 
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tlie tiling is, but of what relation it bears to some- 
thing else. Every relation which a. thing unknown 
bears to something that is known, may give a rela-^ 
tive notion of it ; and there are many objects of 
thought and of discourse, of which our faculties can 
ffive no better than a relative notion. 

O 

“ Having premised these things to explain what is 
meant by a relative notion, it is evident that our 
notion of Primary Qualities is not of this kind ; we 
know what they are, and not barely what relation 
they bear to something else. • 

“ It is otherwise with Secondary Qualities. If you 
ask me, what is that quality or modification in a rose 
which I call its smell, I am at a loss what to answer 
directly. Upon reflection, I find, that I have a dis- 
tinct notion of the sensation which it produces in my 
mind. But there can be nothing like to this sensa- 
tion in the rose, because it is insentient. The quality 
in the rose is something which occasions the sensation 
in me ; but what that something is, I know not. My 
senses give me no information upon this point. The 
only notion, therefore, my senses give is this — ^that 
smell in the rose is an unknown quality or modifica- 
tion which is the cause or occasion of a sensation 
which I know well. The relation which this unknown 
quality bears to the sensation with which nature hath 
connected it, is all I learn from the sense of smelling ; 
but this is evidently a relative notion. The same 
reasoning will apply to every secondary quality. 

“ Thus I think it appears, that there is a real foun- 
dation for the distinction of primary from secondary 
qualities; and that they are distinguished by this, 
that of the primary we have by our senses a direct 
and distinct notion; but of the secondary only a 


LECT. 

XXIV. 
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£ECT. relative notion, vrliicli must, because it is only rela- 
tive, be obscure ; they are conceived only as the un- 
known causes or occasions of certain sensations, witk 
wbicb we are well acquainted.” 

The list of You will observe that the lists of the primarv 

pnmarv « jt ^ 

qualities qualities given by Locke and Reid do not coincide. 

^ckej^and According to Locke, these are Solidity, Extension, 

p.eid, do Motion, Hardness, Softness, Roughness, Smoothness, 

not coin- _ _ . 

cide. and blmdity. 

Stewart. jifr Stewart proposes another line of demarcation. 
“ I distinguish,” he says, Extension and Figure by 
the title of the Mathematical Affections oi matter; re- 
stricting the phrase Priina.ry Qualities, to Hardness 
and Softness, Roughness and Smoothness, and other 
properties of the same description. The line which I 
would draw between Primary and Secondary Qua- 
lities is this, that the former necessarily involve the 
notion of Eodension, and consequently of externality 
or outness ; whereas the latter are only conceived as 
the unknovm causes of known sensations ; and when 
first apprehended, hy the mind, do not imply the exist- 
ence of anything locally distinct from the subjects of 
its own consciousness.” “ 

The pri- All these Primary Qualities, iuciuding Mr Stewart’s 
Mathematical Affections of matter, may easily be re- 
duced to two, — ^Extension and Solidity. Thus 

sS^%°^ Figure is a mere limitation of extension ; Hardness, 
Softness, Fluidity, are only Solidity variously modified, 
— only its different degrees ; while Roughness and 
Smoothness denote only the sensations connected with 
certain perceptions of Solidity. On the other hand, 
in regard to Divisibility, (which is proper to Reid), and 
to Motion, — ^these can hardly be mere data of sense. 

c Phil. Essays, TToris, toL t. pp. 116, 117. . 
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Divisibility supposes division, and a body divided 

supposes memory, for if we did not remember that it ^ 

had been one, we should not know that it is now two ; 
we could not compare its present with its former 
state; and it is by this comparison alone that we 
learn the fact of division. As to Motion, this sup- 
poses the exercise of memory, and the notion of time, 
and, therefore, we do not owe it exclusively to sense. 

Finally as to Number, which is peculiar to Locke, 
it is evident that this, far from being a quality of 
matter, is only an abstract notion, — the fabrication 
of the intellect, and not a datum of sense.® 

Thus, then, we have reduced all primary qualities This rednc- 
to Extension and Solidity, and we are, moreover, it voives a 
would seem, beginning to see light, inasmuch as the 
primary qualities are those in which perception is 
dominant, the secondary those in which sensation pre- 
vails. But here we are again thrown back : for exten- 
sion is only another name for space, and our notion 
of space is not one which we derive exclusively from 
sense, — ^not one which is generalised only from ex- 
perience ; for it is one of our necessary notions, — in 
fact, a fundamental condition of thought itself. The 
analysis of Kant, independently of all that has been 
done by other philosophers, has placed this truth 
beyond the possibility of doubt, to all those who un- 
derstand the meaning and conditions of the problem. 

For us, however, this is not the time to discuss the 
subject. But, taking it for granted that the notion Wliat, and 
of space is native or a and not adventitious 

a In tins reduction of the primary notes appended to that quotation, it 
qualities to Extension and Solidity, ■will he seen that Sir W. Hamilton’s 
the author follows Royer - Collard, final opinion differs in some respects 
whose remarhs will he found quoted from '^at expressed in the present 
in JiCitTs Wortes, p. 844. From the text. — ^En, 

VOL. II. 


H 
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or a posteriori, are 'we not at once throTnrn back into 

idealism ? 'For if extension itself be only a necessary 

knoTO a mental mode, bow can we make it a quality of external 
tension a * objects, known to ns by sense ; or bow can we contrast 
rnstenon, outei world, as tbe extended, with tbe inner, as tbe 
unextended world ? To tbis difficulty, I see only one 
possible answer. It is tbis : — It cannot be denied that 
space, as a necessary notion, is natiye to tbe mind ; 
but does it follow, that, because there is an a prion 
space, as a form of thought, we may not also have an 
empirical knowledge of extension, as an element of 
existence ? Tbe former, indeed, maybe only the con- 
dition through which the latter is possible. It is true 
that, if we did not possess tbe general and necessary 
notion of space anterior to, or as the condition of, ex- 
perience, from experience we should never obtain more 
than a generalised and contingent notion of space. 
But there seems to me no reason to deny, that because 
we have the one, we may not also have the other. If 
this be admitted, the whole difficulty is solved : and 
we may designate by the name of extension our em- 
pirical knowledge of space, and reserve the term space 
for space considered as a form or fundamental law of 
thought® This matterwiQ, however, comeappropriately 
to be considered, in treating of the Eegulative Faculty. 
General The fohowing is the result of what I think an 
thefe”^ accurate analysis would afford, though there are no 
doubt many difficulties to be explained. — ^That our 
dSaE knowledge of all the qualities of matter is merely 
s^Sn(^i7. relative. But though the qualities of matter are all 

Sensation. 

a Here, on blank leaf of MS., are ence, as xerealing to ns the particn- 
jotted the -words, “So Cansality." lar canse of any effect.] — Oral 
fCansalitT depends, first, on the a polaiian, but not at this passage.— 
priori neces-sity in the mind to think Ed. 
some canse; and, second, on espeti- 
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known only in relation to our faculties, and tke total 
or absolute cognition in perception is only matter in 
a certain relation to mind, and mind in a certain 
relation to matter ; stiU, in different perceptions, one 
term of the relation may predominate, or the other. 
Where, the objective element predominates, — ^where 
matter is known as principal in its relation to mind, 
and mind only known as subordinate in its correla- 
tion to matter, — ^we have Perception Proper, rising 
superior to sensation ; this is seen in the Primary 
Qualities. Where, on the contrary, the subjective 
element predominates, — where mind is known as 
principal in its relation to matter, and matter is only 
known as subordinate in its relation to mind, — we 
have Sensation Proper rising superior to perception ; 
and this is seen in the Secondary Qualities. The 
adequate illustration of this would, however, require 
both a longer, and a more abstruse, discussion than 
we can afford.® 

I 

a Cf. Reid's TJ'brks, Notes I) and B*. — Ed. 
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LECTURE XXV. 

THE PRESENTATIVE FACULTY. — I. PERCEPTION. — OBJEC- 
TIONS TO THE DOCTRINE OF NATURAL REALISM. . 


From our previous discussions, you are now, in some 
— - — ; — measure, prepared for a consideration of tlie grounds 
doc- oil wliich philosopliers have so generally asserted the 
Natural scientific necessity of repressing the testimony of con- 
Eeaiism. gciousness to the fact of our immediate perception of 
external objects, and of allowing us only a mediate 
knowledge of the material world ; a procedure by 
which they either admit or cannot rationally deny, 
that Consciousness is a mendacious witness; that 
Philosophy and the Common Sense of mankind are 
placed in contradiction; nay, that the only legiti- 
mate philosophy is an absolute and universal scepti- 
The testi. cism. That consciousness, in perception, affords us. 
Conscious- as I have stated, an assurance of an intuitive cogni- 
ceptiOTfuL tion of the non-ego, is not only notorious to every one 
acioiow- who will interrogate consciousness as to the fact, but 
phiioso- is, as I have already showm you, acknowledged not 
classes. ^ only by cosmothetic idealists, but even by absolute 
Hume idealists and sceptics. ** It seems evident,” says Hume, 
who in this concession must be allowed to express 
the common acknowledgment of philosophers, "that 
when men follow this blind and powerful instinct of 
nature, they always suppose the very images, presented 
by the senses, to be the external objects, and never 
entertain any suspicion, that the one are nothing but 
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■representations of the other. This very table, which gcr. 

we see white, and which we feel hard, is believed to 

exist, independent of onr perception, and to be some- 
thing external to onr mind, which perceives it. Our 
presence bestows not being on it : our absence does 
not annihilate it. It preserves its existence, uniform 
and entire, independent of the situation of intelligent 
beings, who perceive or contemplate it. But this uni- 
versal and primary opinion of aH men is soon destroyed 
by the slightest philosophy, which teaches us that no- 
thing can ever be present to the mind -but an image 
or perception*, and that the senses are only the inlets, 
through which these images are received, without 
being ever able to produce any immediate intercourse 
between the mind and the object.” “ 

In considering this subject, it is manifest that, before The discus- 
rejecting the testimony of consciousness to our imme- videdinto. 
diate knowledge of the non-ego, the philosophers were 
bound, in the first place, to evince the absolute neces- 
sity of their rejection ; and, in the second place, in 
substituting an hypothesis in the room of the rejected 
fact, they were bound to substitute a legitimate hy- 
pothesis, — that is, one which does not violate the laws 
under which an hypothesis can- be rationally proposed. 

I shall, therefore, divide the discussion into two sec- 
tions. In the former, I shall state the reasons, as far 
as I have been able to discover them, on which philo- 
sophers have attempted to manifest the impossibility 
of acquiescing in the testimony of consciousness, and 
the general belief of mankind ; and, at the same time, 
endeavour to refute these reasons, by showing that 
they do not establish the necessity required. In the 

o Enquiry concerning Human Un- phy. Essays, p. 3C7, edit. 1758. Phi~ 
derstanding, § xii., Essays, &c. [Of losopMcal Wor7:s, voL iv. j). 177. — 
the Aeadcmical or Sceptical Philoso- Ed.] 
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Sv‘ ^ attempt to prove that the hypothesis 

— ^ proposed by the philosophers, in place of the fact of 
consciousness, does not fulfil the conditions of a leoiti- 
mate hypothesis, — ^in fact, violates them almost alL 
s In the first place, then, in regard to the reasons as- 
ingthete- signed by philosopbers for their refusal of the fact of 
c^ioBs- our immediate perception of estemal things, — of these 
perc^tion, I have been able to collect in all five. As thev can- 
ap^criu- not be very briefly stated, I shall not first enumerate 
them together, and then consider each in detail ; but 
shall consider them one after the other, vrithout anv 


general and preliminary statement 
SoTOdof highest, ground on vrhich it may he 

rejectjoE. held, that the object immediately knovm in perception 
is a modification of the mind itself, is the foHoving : 
Perception is a cognition or act of knowledge ; a cog- 
nition is an immanent act of mind ; but to suppose 
the cognition of anything external to the mmd would 
be to suppose an act of the mind going out of itself, 
in other words, a transeunt act ; but action supposes 
existence, and nothing can Bct where it is not : there- 
fore, to act out of self is to exist out of self, which is 


absurd.® 

Eefnte^L This argument, though I have never met with it 
abmtyto explicitly announced, is still implicitly supposed in 
ho- ice the arguments of those philosophers who hold, that 
fci^ess the mind cannot be conscious of aught beyond its 
own modifications. It will not stand examination, 
itspossi- It is very true that we can neither prove, nor even 

bilftT ^ 

conceive, how the ego can be conscious or immediately 
cosnitive of the non-ego : but this, our icrnorance, is 
no sufficient reason on which to deny the possibility oi 


a See Bitnide, Tersuch cirxr svsfc- the p7xii<%Is of this szgcxzesi.-- 
maiisdhcnJBtharjSur.gderc7r,mr-^ Ed.] Cf. SehcOze, f 

Fs-jiskologic, toL L *§ SI, p. 139. 5S, p. 107, (edit. iS2o.) [Cicero, 
[BiDsde refers to Eichte as holdrrg ir. 24.— Ed.j 
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tlie fact. Kb a fact, and a primary fact, of conscious- Lj^ T. 

ness, we must be ignorant of the why and how of its ^ 

reality, for we have no higher notion through which 
to comprehend it, and, if it involve no contradiction, 
we are, philosophically, bound to accept it. But if we 2 ^ The vea- 
examine the argument a little closer, we shall find ducedm* 

^ VOlVGS cl 

that it proves too much ; for, on the same principle, general 
we should establish the impossibility of any overt act 
of volition, — nay, even the impossibility of all agency 
and mutual causation. For if, on the ground that 
nothing can act out of itself, because nothing exists 
out of itself, we deny to mind the immediate know- 
ledge of things external ; on the same principle, we 
must deny to mind the power of determining any 
muscular movement of the body. And if the action 
of every existence were limited to the sphere of that 
existence itself, then, no one thing could act upon any 
other thing, and all action and reaction, in the uni- 
verse, would be impossible. This is a general absurdity, 
which follows from the principle in question. But 3 . Involves 
there is a peculiar and proximate absurdity into which ab^irdity. 
this theory runs, in the attempt it makes to escape the 
inexplicable. It is this : — ^The cosmothetic idealists, 
who found their doctrine on the impossibility of mind 
acting out of itself, in relation to matter, are obliged 
to admit the still less conceivable possibility of matter 
acting out of itself, in relation to mind. They deny 
that mind is immediately conscious of matter ; and, to 
save the phsenomenon of perception, they assert that 
the non-ego, as given in that act, is only an illusive 
representation of .the non-ego, in, and by, the ego. 

AVell, admitting this, and allowing them to belie the 
testimony of consciousness to the reality of the non- 
ego as perceived, what do they gain by this 1 They 
surrender the simple datum of consciousness, — that the 
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external object is immediately known ; and, in lieu of 
that real object, they substitute a representative ob- 
ject. But still they bold (at least those who do not 
fly to some byperpbysical hypothesis), that the mind 
is determined to this representation by the material 
reality, to which material reality they must, therefore, 
accord the very transeunt efficiency which they deny 
to the immaterial principle. This first and highest 
ground, therefore, on which it is attempted to estab- 
lish the necessity of a representative perception, is not 
onl}^ insufficient, but self-contradretory. 

The second ground on which it has been attempted 
to establish the necessity of this hypothesis, is one 
which has been more generally and more openly 
founded on than the preceding. Mind and matter, 
it is said, are substances, not only of diflerenti but of 
the most opposite, natures ; separated, as some philo- 
sophers express it, by the whole diameter of being : 
but what immediately knows must be of a nature 
correspondent, analogous, to that which is known; 
mind cannot, therefore, be conscious or immediately 
cognisant of what is so disproportioned to its essence 
as matter. 

This principle is one whose influence is seen per- 
vading the whole history of philosophy, and the trac- 
ing of this influence would form the subject of a 
curious treatise.® To it we principally owe the doc- 
trine of a representative perception, in one or other 
of its forms ; and in a higher or lower potence, ac- 
cording as the representative object was held to be, 
in relation to mind, of a nature either the same or 
similar. Derivative firom the principle in its lower 
potence or degree, (that is, the immediate object being 
supposed to be only something similar to the mind.) 

« CL Edffs TTorife, p. 300, note, and Discussions, p. 61 .— Ed. 
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we have, among other less celebrated and less definite 
theories,, the intentional species of the schoolmen, (at 
least as generally held,) and the ideas of Malebranche 
and Berkeley. In its higher potence, (that is, where 
the representative object is supposed to be of a nature 
not merely similar to, but identical with, mind, though 
it may be numerically different from individual minds,) 
it afibrds us, amoug other modifications, the gnostic 
reasons Q\.6yoL yvoicrriKo!) of the Platonists, the pre- 
existing species of Avicenna and other Arabian Aris- 
totelians, the ideas of Descartes, Arnauld, -Leibnitz, 
BufBer, and Condillac, the phcenomena of Kant, and 
the external states of Dr Brown. It is doubtful to 
which head we should refer Locke, and Newton, and 
Clarke, — nay, whether we should not refer them to 
the class of those who, like Democritus, Epicurus, and 
Digby, viewed the representative.or immediate object, 
as a material efflux or propagation from the external 
reality to the brain. 

This principle also indirectly determined manj’’ cele- 
brated theories in philosophy, as the hierarchical gra- 
dation of souls or substantial faculties ^ held by many 
followers of Aristotle, the oxoi or vehicular media of 
the Platonists, the plastic medium of Cudworth and 
Le Clerc, the doctrine of the community, oneness, or 
identity of the hu/man intellect in all men, maintained 
by the Aphrodisian, Themistius, Averroes, Cajetanus, 
and Zabarella, the vision of all things in the Deity 
of Malebranche, and the Cartesian and Leibnitian 
doctrine of assistance and pre-established harmony. 
To the influence of the same principle, through the 
refusal of the testimony of consciousness to the duality 
of our knowledge, are also mediately to be traced the 
Unitarian systems of absolute identity, onatenalism, 
and idealism. 


LECT, 

XXV. 
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But, 1. Is 

perfectly 

arbitrary. 


2. Is uu- 

philosophi- 

cal. 


3. Contra- 
dicted by 
the first 
fact of our 
experience. 


The third 
ground of 
rejection. 


But, if 210 principle was ever more universal in its 
effects, none was ever, more arbitrarily assumed. It 
not only can pretend to no necessity; it Has abso- 
lutely no probability in its favour. Some philoso- 
phers, as Anaxagoras, Heraclitus, Alcmaeon, have even 
held that the relation of knowledge supposes, not a 
similarity or sameness between subject and object, 
but, in fact, a contrariety or opposition ; and Aristotle 
himself is sometimes in favour of this opinion, though, 
sometimes, it would appear, in favour of the other.® 
But, however this may be, each assertion is just as 
likely, and just as unphilosophical, as its converse. 
We know, and can know, nothing a •priori of what is 
possible or impossible to mind, and it is only by ob- 
servation and by generalisation a posteriori that we 
can ever hope to attain any insight into the question. 
But the very first fact of our experience contradicts 
the assertion, that mind, as of an opposite nature, can 
have no immediate cognisance of matter ; for the pri- 
mary datum of consciousness is, that, in perception, 
we have an intuitive knowledge of the ego and of the 
non-ego, equally and at once. This second ground, 
therefore, affords us no stronger necessity than the 
first, for denying the possibility of the fact of which 
consciousness assures us. 

The third ground on which the representative hypo- 
thesis of perception is founded, and that apparently 
alone contemplated by Eeid and Stewart, is, that the 
mind can only know immediately that to which it is 
immediately present ; but as external objects can nei- 
ther themselves come into the mind, nor the mind go 
out to them, such presence is impossible ; therefore, 
external objects can only be mediately known, through 
some representative object, whether that object be a 

a See above, Lect. xvi., vol. i. p. 296, note. — E d. 
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modification of mind, or sometHng in immediate rela- 
tion to the mind. It was this difficulty of bringing 
the subject and object into proximate relation, that, 
•in part, determined all the various schemes of a repre- 
sentative perception; blit it seems to have been the 
one which solely determined the . peculiar form of that 
doctrine in the philosophy of Democritus, Epicurus, 
Digby, and others, under which it is held, that the 
immediate or internal object is a representative ema- 
nation, propagated from the external reality to the 
sensorium. 

Now, this objection to the immediate cognition of 
external objects, has, as far as I know, been redargued 
in three different ways. In the first place, it has been 
denied, that the external reality cannot itself come 
into the mind. In the second, it has been asserted, 
that a faculty of the mind itself does actually go out 
to the external reality ; and, in the third place, it has 
been maintained that, though the mind neither goes 
out nor the reality comes in, and though subject and 
object are, therefore, not present to each other, still 
that the mind, through the agency of God, has an im- 
mediate perception of the external object. 

The first mode of obviating the present objection 
to the possibility of an immediate perception, might 
be thought too absurd to have been ever attempted. 
But the observation of Varro,® that there is nothing 
so absurd which has not been asserted by some philo- 
sopher, is not destined to be negatived in the present 
instance. In opposition to Locke’s thesis, “that the 

o In a fragment of his satire Eu- But the words in the text occur more 
menidcs, preserved hy Nonius Mar- exactly in Cicero, Ee Divinatimc, 
cellus, Dc ProprictaU Scrmonis, c. i. ii. 58 : ** Sed, nescio quomodo, nihil 
n. 275, V. Infans ; — tarn absurde dici potest, quod non 

“Postremo nemo mgrotus quicquam som- dicatur ab aliquo philosophorum.” — 

"*“5 Ed. 

Tajn infiindum quod non aliquis dicat phi- 

losoplius.” 
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JWT. mind knows not things immediately, but only by the 
^ intervention of the ideas it has of them,” and in oppo- 
sition to the whole doctrine of representation, it is 
maintained, in terms, by Sergeant, that “ I know the 
very thing ; therefore, the very thing is in my act 
of knowledge; but my act of knowledge is in my 
understanding; therefore, the thing which is in my 
knowledge, is also in my understanding.”® We may 
suspect that this is only a paradoxical way of stating 
his opinion ; but though this author, the earliest and 
one of the most eloquent of Locke’s antagonists, be 
destitute neither of learning nor of acuteness, I must 
confess that Locke and Molyneux cannot be blamed 
in pronouncing his doctrine unintelligible. 

The second The sccoud modc of obviatinff the objection, — ^by 
docks, the allowing to the mind a power of sallying out to the 
&c. ’ external reality, has higher authority in its favour. 

That vision is effected by a perceptive emanation from 
the eye, was held by Empedocles, the Platonists, and 
Stoics, and was adopted also by Alexander the Aphro- 
disian, by Euclid, Ptolemy, Galen, and Alchindus.^ 
This opinion, as held by these philosophers, was limited; 
and, though erroneous, is not to be viewed as irra- 
tional. But in the hands of Lord Monboddo, it is 
carried to an absurdity which leaves even Sergeant 
far behind. The mind,” says the learned author of 
Antient Metaphysics, " is not where the body is, when 
it perceives what is distant from the body, either in 
time or place, because nothing can act but when and 
where it is. Now the mind acts when it perceives. 
The mind, therefore, of every animal who has memory 
or imagination, acts, and, by consequence, exists, when 

a Solid Philosophy, p. 29. [See S See above, Lect. xxi., vol. ii pp.. 
above, Lect. xxiv., vol. ii. p. 92 . — ^Ed.] 84, 35. — ^Ed. 
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andwlifere the body is not; for it perceives objects 
distant from the body, both in time and place.” “ ^ 

The third mode is apparently that adopted by Eeid The third 
and Stewart, who hold, that the mind has an imme- 
diate knowledge of the external reality, though the sub- ' 
ject and object may not be present to each .other ; and, 
though this be not explicitly or obtrusively stated, that 
the mind obtains this immediate knowledge through 
the agency of God. Dr Reid^s doctrine of perception 
is thus summed up by Mr Stewart : “ To what then, 
it may be asked, does this statement amount 1 Merely 
to this; that the mind is so formed that certain im- 
pressions produced on Our organs of sense by external 
objects, are followed by correspondent sensations, and 
that these ’sensations, (which have no more resem- 
blance to the qualities of matter than the words of a 
language have to the things they denote), are followed 
by a perception of the existence and qualities of the 
bodies by which the impressions are made ; that all 
the steps of this process are equally incomprehensible ; 
and that, for anything we can prove to the contrary, 
the connection between the sensation and the percep- 
tion, as well as that between the impression and the 
sensation, may be both arbitrary ; that it is therefore 
by no means impossible, that our sensations may be 
merely the occasions on which the correspondent per- 
ceptions are excited ; and that, at any rate, the con- 
sideration of these sensations, which are attributes of 
mind, can throw no light on the manner in which we 
acquire our knowledge of the existence and qualities 
of body. From this view of the subject it follows, 
that it is the external objects themselves, and not any 

a Sec Anticnt Metaphysics, vol. ii. ii. p. 35 . — Ed. 
p. 306 ; and above, Lect. xxi., vol. 
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species or images of the objects, that the mind per- 
ceives ; and that, although, by the constitution of our 
nature, certain sensations are rendered the constant 
antecedents of our perceptions, yet it is just as diffi- . 
cult to explain how our perceptions are obtained by 
their means, as it would be upon the supposition that 
tlie mind were all at once inspired with them, without 
any concomitant sensations whatever.”* 

This statement, when illustrated by the doctrine of 
these philosophers in regard to the distinction of Effi- 
cient and Physical Causes, might be almost identified 
with the Cartesian doctrine of Occasional Causes. 
According to Reid and Stewart,^ and the opinion has 
been more explicitly asserted by the latter, there is no 
really efficient cause in nature but one — ^viz. the Deity, 
What are called physical causes and effects being 
antecedents and consequents, but not in virtue of any 
mutual and necessary dependence ; — ^the only efficient 
being God, who, on occasion of the antecedent, which 
is called the physical cause, produces the consequent, 
which is called the physical effect. So in the case of 
perception ; the cognition of the external object is not, 
or may not be, a consequence of the immediate and 
natural relation of that object to the mind, but of the 
agency of God, Avho, as it were, reveals the outer exist- 
ence to our perception. A similar doctrine is held by 
a great German philosopher, Frederick Henry Jacobi.'^ 
To this opinion many objections occur. In the 
first place, so far is it from being, as Mr Stewart 

a JSlements, vol, i c. i. § 3 ; Coll. iv. § 1 .— Ed. 

Woi'hs, vol. ii. pp. Ill, 112. 7 ilher den Glmthm, 

J3 Eeid, Intellectual Powers, Essay —Werke, ii p. 165; Uber die Lehre 
ii. c. vi. ; Active Powers, Essay L o. des Sphwza, — • Werke, iv. p, 210. 

V. vi.; Essay iv. c. ii iii. Stewart, Quoted by Sir W. Hamilton, ifeid’s 
Elements, vol. i. c. i. § 2 ; voL ii c. Works, p. 793. ^Ed. 
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affirms, a plain statement of the fact, apart from all 
hypothesis, it is manifestly hypothetical. In the 
second place, the hypothesis assumes an occult prin- 
ciple, — ^it is mystical. In the third place, the hypo- 
thesis is hyperphysical, — calling in the proximate 
assistance of the Deity, while the necessity of such 
intervention is not established. In the fourth place, 
it goes even far to frustrate the whole doctrine of the 
two philosophers in regard to perception, as a doctrine 


LECT, 

'XXV. 

1. Hypo- 
thetical. 

2. Mystical. 

3. Hyper- 
physical. 


4. Goe.s to 
frustrate a 
doctrine of 
Intuitive . 
Perception. 


of intuition. For if God has bestowed on me' the 
faculty of immediately perceiving the external object, 
there is no need to suppose the necessity of an im- 
mediate intervention of the Deity to make that act 
effectual; and if, on the contrary, the perception I 
have of the reality is only excited by the agency of 
God, then I can hardly be held to know that reality, 
immediately aad in itself, but only mediately, througli 
the notion of it determined in my mind. 

Let us try, then, whether it be impossible, not to 'aepossi- 
explain, (for that it would be ridiculous to dream of immediate 
attempting), but to render intelligible the possibility of eSi?ai 
of an immediate perception of external objects ; with- tS®!™ 
out assuming any of the three preceding hypotheses, 
and without postulating aught that can fairly be 
efused. 

Now, in the first place, there is no good ground to i. no 


suppose, that the mind is situate solely in the brain, ^ppSe^” 
or exclusively in any one part of the body. On the con- Sd*& 
ti’ary, the supposition that it is really present wherever 
we are conscious that it acts, — ^in a word,thePeripatetic Bart'S uie 
aphorism, the soul is all in the whole and aU in every 
part,“ — ^is more philosophical, and, consequently, more 


a Aristotle, Be Anima, i. 5, 26 aTTavr’ iywdpx^t fiSpia rris 
(ed. Trend.) : ’Ev eRarip^ ruv nopiuf Augustin, Be Tnnitatc, vi. 6: “Ideo 
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^CT. probable than any other opinion. It has not been 
— 1-1- always noticed, even by those who deem themselves 
tcriaTiso chosen champions of the immateriality of mind, 
StribShig ^^lat we materialise mind when we attribute to it the 
Miitions of relations of matter. Thus, we cannot attribute a local 
matter, without clothing it with the properties 

of extension and place, and those who suppose this seat 
to be but a point, only aggravate the difficulty. Ad- 
mitting the spirituality of mind, all that we know of 
the relation of soul and body is, that the former is 
connected with the latter in a way of which we are 
wholly ignorant ; and that it holds relations, dififerent 
both in degree and kind, with different parts of the 
organism. We have no right, however, to say that it 
is limited to any one part of the organism ; for even 
if we admit that the nervous ^stem is the part to 
which it is proximately united, still the nervous sys- 
tem is itself universally ramified throughout the body; 
and we have no more right to deny that the mind feels 
at the finger-points, as consciousness assures us, than 
to assert that it thinks exclusively in the brain. The 
Sum of our sum of our knowledge of the connection of mind and 
S'tSwl® body is, therefore, this, — ^that the mental modifications 
Sn?an? are dependent on certain corporeal conditions; but of 
the nature of these conditions we know nothing. For 
example, we know, by experience, that the mind per- 
ceives only through certain’ organs of sense, and that, 
through these different organs, it perceives in a differ- 
ent manner. But whether the senses be instruments, 
whether they be media, or whether they be only par- 
tial outlets to the mind incarcerated in the body,— on 

Bimplicior est corpore, quia non mole et in qnalibet ejus parte tota’est” 
diffunditur per spatium loci, sed in See above, Lect. xx., voL ii. p. 6, note 

unoquoque corpore et in toto tota est, ij and Reid*® Works, p. 861, note, , 
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or, on tlie otlier, tliat these distant objects are those 
really represented in the mind, hiothmg can he more 
absurd ; we perceive, through no sense, aught external 
but what is in immediate relation and in immediate 
contact with its organ; and that is true which Demo- 
critus of old asserted, that all our senses are only mo- 
difications of touch.® Through the eye we perceive 
nothing but the rays of light in relation to, and in 
contact with, the retina ; what we add to this percep- 
tion must not be taken into accoimt. The same is 
true of the other senses. Now, what is there mon- 
strous or inconceivable in this doctrine of an imme- 
diate perception ? The objects are neither carried into 
the mind, nor the mind made to sally out to them ; 
nor do we require a miracle to justify its possibility. 
In fact, the consciousness of external objects, on this 
doctrine, is not more inconceivable than the conscious- 
ness of species or ideas on the doctrine of the school- 
men, Malebranche or Berkeley. In either case, there 
is a consciousness of the non-ego, and, in either case, 
the ego and non-ego are in intimate relation. There 
is, in fact, on this hypothesis, no greater marvel, that 
the mind should be cognisant of the external reality, 
than that it should be connected with a body at all. 
The latter being the case, the former is not even im- 
probable; all inexplicable as both equally remain. 

We are unable,” says Pascal, " to conceive what is 
mind ; we are unable to conceive what is matter : still 
less are we able to conceive how these are united : — 
yet this is our proper nature.”^ So much in refuta- 
tion of the third ground of difficulty to the doctrine 
of an immediate perception. 

a See below, Lect ssvii., voL iL B Pensles, |j>artie L art vi ^ 26 ; 
p. 152 .— Ed. ^ P- J’angere.— E d.J 
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The fourth ground of rejection is that of Hume. It gw. 
is alleged by him in the sequel of the paragraph of ^ ^ 
TYhich I have already quoted to you the commence- ground of 
ment: “This universal and primary opinion of all^i^T” 
men is soon destroyed by the slightest philosophy, 
which teaches us, that nothing can ever be present to 
the mind but an image or perception, and that the 
senses are only the inlets, through which these images 
are conveyed, without being ever able to produce any 
immediate intercourse between the mind and the 
object. The table, which we see, seems to diminish, as 
we remove further from it ; but the real table which 
exists independent of us suffers no alteration : it was, 
therefore, nothing but its image, which was present to 
the mind. These are the obvious dictates of reason ; 


and no man, who reflects, ever doubted that the exist- 
ences, which we consider, when we say this hoiise^ and 
that tree^ are nothing but perceptions in the mind, and 
fleeting copies or representations of other existences 
which remain uniform and independent.” “ 

This objection to the veracily of consciousness will Proceeds 
not occasion us much trouble. Its refutation is, in take of 
fact, contained in the very statement of- the real ex- object in 
ternal object of perception. The whole argument con- 
sists in a mistake of what that object is. That a 
thing, viewed close to the eye, should appear larger and 
differently figured, than when seen at a distance, and 
that, at too great a distance, it should even become 
for us invisible altogether; — this only shows that 


what changes the real object of sight, — ^the reflected 
rays in contact with the eye, — also changes, as it ought 
to change, our perception of such object This ground 


o Enquiry concerning Human Un- dcmical of ^Sceptical Philosophy, pp. 
derstanding, sect. xii. [Of the Aca- 367, 36S,'edit. 1768.— Ed.] 
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of difficulty could be refuted through the whole senses; 
but its weight is not sufficient to entitle it to any 
further consideration.® 

The fifth ground on which the necessity of substi- 
tuting a representative for an intuitive perception lias 
been maintained, is that of Fichte./^ It asserts that 
the nature of the ego, as an intelligence endowed with 
will, makes it absolutely necessary, that, of all external 
objects of perceiDtion, there should be representative 
modifications in the mind. For as the ego itself is 
that which wills ; therefore, in so far as the will tends 
toward objects, these must lie within the ego. An 
external reality cannot lie within the ego; there 
must, therefore, be supposed, wdthin the mind, a re- 
presentation of this reality difierent from the reality 
itself. 

This fifth argument involves sundry mees, and is 
not of greater value than the four preceding. 

In the first place, it proceeds on the assertion, that the 
objects on which the will is directed, must lie within the 
wiUing ego itself. But how is this assertion proved ? 
That the will can only tend towards those things of 
which the ego has in itself a knowledge, is undoubt- 
edly true. But from this it does not follow, that the 
object to which the knowledge is relative, must at the 
same time be present with it in the ego ; but if there be 
a perceptive cognition, that is, a consciousness of some 
object external to the ego, this perception is compe- 
tent to excite, and to direct, the wiU, notwithstanding 
that its object lies without the ego. That, therefore, 
no immediate knowledge of external objects is pos- 

a Vide Schulze, Anthropologic, ii. 10. Werke, i. pp. 184, 813 ei seq.; 

and his Bedirnmurig des Menschen. 

S See especially his Qrundlage der WcrTcc, ii, p. 217 et seq.—'SiD. 
gesoMTnten Wissensehtiflslchre, §§ 4, 
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si'ble, and tliat consciousness is exclusively limited to :^t. 
the ego, is not evinced, by this argument of Fichte, — ^ 
but simply assumed. 

In the second place, this argument is faulty, in that 2. Takes no 
it takes no account of the difference between those the differ- 

61XCQ 1)6* 

cognitions which lie at the root of the energies of will, tw'een cog- 
and the other kinds of knowledge. Thus, our will 
never tends to what is present , — to what we possess, 
and immediately cognise ; but is always directed on 
the future, and is concerned either with the continu- 
ance of those states of the ego, which are already in 
existence, or with the production of wholly novel 
states. But the future cannot be intuitively, imme- 
diately, perceived, but only represented, and medi- 
ately conceived. That a mediate cognition is neces- 
sary, as the condition of an act of will,— this does 
not prove that every cog-nition must be mediate.® 

We have thus found by an examination of the These 
various grounds on which it has been attempted to rejertSi”^ 
establish the necessity of rejecting the testimony of one and all, 
consciousness to the intuitive perception of the exter- tent. ^ 
nal world, that these grounds are, one and all, incom- 
petent. I shall proceed in my next Lecture to the 
second section of the discussion, — to consider the 
nature of the hypothesis of Representation or Cosmo- 
thetic Idealism, by which it is proposed to replace 
the fact of consciousness, and the doctrine of Natural 
Realism; and shall show you that this hypothesis, 
though, under various modifications, adopted in almost 
every system of philosophy, fulfils none of the condi- 
tions of a legitimate hjTpothesis. 

a Vide Scliulze, Anthropologic, ii. p. 52. [Cf. § 53, third edit. — E d.] 
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LECTURE XXVL 

THE PRESENTATIVE FACULTY. — I. PERCEPTIOR. — THE 
REPRESENTATIVE HYPOTHESIS. 

Svi‘ opinion jbas perhaps been so nniversally adopted 
— ; — in the various schools of philosophy, and more espe- 
Recapituia- gjgjjy modem philosophy, as the doctrine of a Re- 
presentative Perception; and, in our last Lecture, I 
■was engaged in considering the grounds on which this 
doctrine reposes. The order of the discussion was 
determined by the order of the subject. It is mani- 
fest, that, in rejecting the testimony of consciousness 
to our immediate knowledge of the non-ego, the philo- 
sophers were bound to evince the absolute necessity 
of their rejection ; and, in the second place, in sub- 
stituting an hypothesis in the room of the rejected 
fact, they were bound to substitute a legitimate hypo- 
thesis, that is, one which does not violate the laws 
under which an hypothesis can be rationally proposed. 
I stated, therefore, that I should divide the criticism 
of their doctrine into two sections: — ^that, in the 
former, I should state the . reasons which have per- 
suaded philosophers of the impossibility of acquies- 
cing in the evidence of consciousness, endeavouring 
at the same time to show that these reasons afford 
no warrant to the conclusion which they are sup- 
posed even to necessitate j and, in the latter, attempt 
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to prove, tliat tlie hypothesis proposed by philoso- gCT. 

phers in lieu of the fact of consciousness, does not 

fulfil the conditions of a legitimate hypothesis, and is, 
therefore, not only unnecessary but inadmissible. The 
first of these sections terminated the Lecture. I stated 
that there are in all five grounds, on which philoso- 
phers have deemed themselves compelled to reject the 
fact of our immediate consciousness of the non-ego in 
perception,, and to place philosophy in contradiction 
of the common-sense of mankind. The grounds I 
considered in detail, and gave you some of the more 
manifest reasons which went to prove their insuffi- 
ciency. This discussion I shall not attempt to reca- 
pitulate ; and now proceed to the second section of ii. Tiie 
the subject, — ^to consider the nature of the hypothesis thehjTo- 
of a ' Eepresentative Perception, by which it is pro- Represent 
posed to replace the fact of consciousness which testi- 
fies to our immediate perception of the external world, aiitiiecon. 
On the hypothesis j the doctrine of Cosmothetic Ideal- 
ism is established: — on the fact, the doctrine of 
Natural Dualism. 

“ In the first place, from the grounds on which the Conditions 
cosmothetic idealist would vindicate the necessity of matebypo- 
his rejection of the datum of consciousness, the hypo- First,— 
thesis itself is unnecessary. The examination of these necessan'. 
grounds proves, that the fact of consciousness is not tbesism 
shown to be impossible. So far, therefore, there is no unneces- 
necessity made out for its rejection. But it is said 
the fact of consciousness is inexplicable ; — ^we cannot 
understand how the immediate perception of an ex- 
ternal object is possible : whereas the hypothesis of 
representation enables us to comprehend and explain 
the iDhtenomenon, and is, therefore, if not absolutely 

o See Discussions, p. 63. 
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necessary, at least entitled to favour and preference. 
But even on tHs lower, — this precarious ground, the 
hypothesis is absolutely unnecessary. That, on the 
incomprehensibility of the fact of consciousness, it is 
allowable to displace the fact by an h}^othesis, is of 
all absurdities the greatest. As a fact, — an ultimate 
fact of consciousness, it must be incomprehensible; 
and were it comprehensible, that is, did we know it 
in its causes, — did we know it as contained in some 
higher notion, — it would not be a primary fact of 
consciousness, — it would not be an ultimate datum of 
intelligence. Every how (Sion) rests ultimately on a 
that (on), every demonstration is deduced- from some- 
thing given and indemonstrable ; all that is compre-^ 
hensible hangs from some revealed “ fact, which we 
must believe as actual, but cannot construe to the 
reflecti ve intellect in its possibib'ty. In consciousness, 
in the original spontaneity of intelligence (vous, locus 
pri 92 Ctj)wru 7 Ji), are revealed the primordial facts of 
our intelligent nature. 

But the cosmothetic idealist has no right to ask the 
natural realist for an explanation of the fact of con- • 
sciousness ; supposing even that his own hypothesis 
were in itself both clear and probable, — supposing 
that the consciousness of self were intelligible, and 
the consciousness of the not-self the reverse. Eor, 
on this supposition, the intelligible consciousness of 
self could not be an ultimate fact, but must be com- 
prehended through a higher cognition, — a higher con- 
sciousness, which would again be itself either compre- 
hensible or not. If comprehensible, this would of 

a [This expression is not meant to of the fact ■which mnst he helie'ved, 
imply anything hypeiphysical. It is though it cannot he understood, can- 
used to denote the ultimate and in- not he explained.] Discussions, v, 
comprehensihle nature of the fact ; 63, note. Ed. 
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course require a still higher cognition, and so on till lect. 

we arrive at some datum of intelligence, which, as ^ 

highest, we could not understand through a higher ; 
so that, at best, the hypothesis of represen tation^ pro- 
posed in place of the fact of consciousness, only re- 
.moves the difficulty by one or two steps. The end 
to be gained is thus of no value ; and, for this end, as 
we have seen and shall see, there would be sacrificed 
the possibility of philosophy as a rational knowledge 
altogether ; and, in the possibility of philosophy, of 
course, the possibility of the very hypothesis itself. 

But is the hypothesis reaUy in itself a whit more The hypo- 
intelligible than the fact which it displaces ? The morSeV 
reverse is true. What does the hypothesis suppose Klo?"'" 
It supposes that the mind can represent that of which SSaci. 
it knows nothing, — ^that of which it is ignorant. Is 
this more comprehensible than the simple fact, that 
the mind immediately knows what is different from 
itself, and what is really an affection of the bodily 
organism ? It seems, in truth, not only io compre- 
hensible, but contradictory. The hypothesis of a re- 
presentative perception thus violates the first condition 
of a legitimate hypothesis, — ^it is unnecessary ; — ^nay, 
not only unnecessary, it cannot do what it professes, 

— it explains nothing, it renders nothing compre- 
hensible. 

The second condition of a legitimate hypothesis is, second,— 
that it shall not subvert that which it is devised to Spot^esis 
explain, — that it shall not explode the system ofsSSert^ 
which it forms a part. But this, the hypothesis in It 
question does ; it annihilates itself in the destruction expil£ 
of the whole edifice of knowledge. Belying the testi- 
mony of consciousness to our immediate perception of 
an outer world, it belies the veracity of consciousness 
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altogether ; and the truth of consciousness is the 
condition of the possibility of all knowledge. 

The third condition of a legitimate hypothesis is, 
that the fact or facts, in explanation of which it is 
devised, be ascertained really to exist, and be not 
themselves hypothetical. But so far is the principal 
fact which the h}’p)othesis of a representative percep- 
tion is proposed to explain, from being certain, that its 
reality is even rendered problematical by the proposed 
explanation itself. The facts which this hypothesis 
supposes to be ascertained and established are two — 
first, the fact of an external world existing ; second, 
the fact of an internal world knowing. These, the 
hypothesis takes for granted. For it is asked. How are 
these connected 1 — How can the internal world know 
the external world existing ? And, in answer to this 
problem, the hypothesis of representation is advanced 
as explaining the mode of their correlation. This 
hypothesis denies the immediate connection of the 
two facts ; it denies that the mind, the internal world, 
can be immediately cognisant of matter, the external ; 
and between the two worlds it interpolates a represen- 
tation which is at once the object known by mind, 
and, as known, an image vicarious or representative of 
matter, ex hypothesis in itself unknown. 

But mark the vice of the procedure. We can only, 
1°, Assert the existence of an external world, inas- 
much as we know it to exist ; and we can only, 2°, 
Assert that one thing is representative of another, in- 
asmuch as the thing represented is knoum, indepen- 
dently of the representation. But how does the hy- 
pothesis of a representative perception proceed ? It 
actually converts the fact into an hypothesis ; actually 
converts the hypothesis into a fact. On this theory, 
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■we do not know the existence of an external -world, 
except on the supposition that that which we do know 
truly represents it as existing. The hypothetical realist 
cannot, therefore, establish the fact of the external 
world, except upon the fact of its representation. This 
is manifest. We have, therefore, next to ask him, how 
he knows the fact, that the external world is actually 
represented. A representation supposes something 
represented, and the representation of the external 
world supposes the existence of that world. Now the 
. hypothetical realist, when asked how he proves the 
reality of the outer world, which, ex hypothesi, he does 
not know, can only say that he infers its existence 
from the fact of its representation. But the fact of 
the representation of an external world supposes the 
existence of that world ; therefore, he is again at the 
point from which he started. He has been arguing in 
a circle. There is thus a see-saw between the hypo- 
thesis and the fact ; the fact is assumed as an hypo- 
thesis ; the hypothesis explained as a fact ; each is 
established, each is expounded, by the other. To 
account for the possibility of an unknown external 
world, the hypothesis of representation is devised; 
and to account for the possibility of representation, 
we imagine the hypothesis of an external world. 

The cosmothetic idealist thus begs the fact which 
he would explain. And on the hypothesis of a repre- 
sentative perception, it is admitted by the philosophers 
themselves who hold it, that the descent to absolute 
idealism is a logical precipice from which they can 
alone attempt to save themselves by appealing to the 
natural beliefs, — to the common-sense, of mankind, 
that is, to the testimony of that very consciousness to 
which their own hypothesis gives the lie. 


LECT. 
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. In the fourth place, a legitimate hypothesis must 
save the phsenomena which it is invented to explain, 
that is, it must account for them adequately and 
without exclusion, distortion, or mutilation. But the 
hypothesis of a representative perception proposes to 
accomplish its end only by first destroying, and then 
attempting to recreate, the pheenomena, for the fact 
of which it should, as a legitimate hypothesis, only 
afford a reason. The total, the entire phsenomenon 
to be explained, is the phsenomenon given in conscious- 
ness of the immediate knowledge by me, or mind, 
of an existence different -from me, or mind. This 
phenomenon, however, the hypothesis in question 
does not preserve entire. On the contrary, it hews it 
into two ; — into the immediate knowledge by me, and 
into the existence of something different from me,— ^ 
or more briefly, into the intuition and the existence. 
It separates in its explanation, what is given it to 
explain as united. This procedure is at best mon- 
strous ; but this is not the worst. The entire phseno- 
menon being cut in two, you will observe how the 
fragments are treated. The existence of the non- 
ego, — the one fragment, it admits ; its intuition, its 
immediate cognition by the ego, — ^the other fragment, 
it disallows. Now mark what is the character of this 
proceeding. The former fragment of the phseno- 
menon, — the fragment admitted, to us exists only 
through the other fragment which is rejected. The 
existence of an external world is only given us through 
its intuition, — we only believe it to exist because we 
believe that we immediately know it to exist, or are 
conscious of it as existing. The intuition is the ratio, 
cognoscendi, and, therefore, to us the ratio essendi, of 
a material universe. Prove to me that I am wrong 
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in regard to my intuition of an outer world, and I 
will grant at once, that I have no ground for sup- 
posing I am right in regard to the existence of that 
world. To annihilate the intuition is to annihilate 
what is prior and constitutive in the phaenomenon; 
and to annihilate what is prior and constitutive in 
the phaenomenon, is to annihilate the phaenomenon 
altogether. The existence of a material world is no 
longer, therefore, even a truncated, even a fractional, 
fact of consciousness ; for the fact of the existence of 
a material world, given in coi^ciousness, necessarily 
vanished with the fact of the intuition on which it 
rested. The absurdity is about the same as if we 
should attempt to explain the existence of colour, on 
an hypothesis which denied the existence of extension. 
A representative perception is thus an hypothetical 
explanation of a supposititious fact ; it creates the 
nature it interprets.® 

In the fifth place, the fact which a legitimate hypo- 
thesis explains, must be within the sphere of experi- 
ence ; hut the fact of an external world, for which 
the cosmothetic idealist would account, transcends, 
ex hyjpothesi, all experience, being unknown in itself, 
and a mere hyperphysical assumption. 

a [With the hypothetical realist To us, therefore, the problem does 
or cosmothetic idealist, it has been not exist ; and Mr Stewaii; appears 
a piizzling problem to resolve how, to me to have misunderstood the 
on their doctrine of a representative conditions of Ins own doctrine, or 
perception, the mind can attain the rather not to have formed a very 
notion of externality, or outness, far clear conception of an intuitive per- 
more he impressed with the invin- ception, when he endeavours to cx- 
cible belief of the reality, and known plain, by inference and hypothesis, a 
realit 5 ’', of an external world. Their knowledge and belief in the outness 
attempts at this solution, are as un- of the objects of sense, and when he 
satisfactory as they are operose. On denies the reality of our sensations 
the doctrine of an intuitive percep- at the points where we are conscious 
tion, all this is given in the fact of an that they are.] [See Stewart, Phil. 
immediate knowledge of the non-ego. Essays; TTor/w, v. 101 ct scq. — Ed.] 
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In the sixth place, an hypothesis is probable in 
proportion as it works simply and naturally ; that is, 
in proportion as it is dependent on no subsidiary 
hypothesis, — as it involves nothing petitory, occult, 
supernatural, as part and parcel of its explanation. In 
this respect, the doctrine of a representative percep- 
tion is not less vicious than in others ; to explain- at 
all, it must not only postulate subsidiary hypotheses, 
but subsidiary miracles. The doctrine in question 
attempts to explain the knowledge of an unknown 
world, by the ratio of a representative perception: 
but it is impossible by any conceivable relation, to 
apply the ratio to the facts. The mental modification, 
of which, on the doctrine of representation, we are 
exclusively conscious in perception, either represents 
a real external world, or it does not. The latter is a 
confession of absolute idealism ; we have, therefore, 
only to consider the former. 

The hypothesis of a representative perception sup- 
poses, that the mind does not know the external 
world, which it represents ; for this hypothesis is ex- . 
pressly devised only on the supposed impossibility of 
an immediate knowledge of aught difierent from, and 
external to, the mind. The percipient mind must, 
therefore, be, somehow or other, determined to repre- 
sent the reality of which it is ignorant. Now, here 
one of two alternatives is necessary ; — either the mind 
blindly determines itself to this representation, or it 
is determined to it by some intelligent and know- 
ing cause, different from itself. The former alterna- 
tive would be preferable, inasmuch as it is the more 
simple, and assumes nothing hyperphysical, were it 
not irrational, as wholly incompetent to account for 
the phenomenon. On this alternative, we should 
suppose, that the mind represented, and truly repre- 
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sented, that of whose existence and qualities it knew 
nothing. A great effect is here assumed, absolutely 
without a cause ; for we could as easily conceive the 
external world springing into existence without a 
creator, as mind representing that external world to 
itself, without a knowledge of that which it repre- 
sented., The manifest absurdity of .this first alterna- 
tive has accordingly constrained the profoundest cos- 
mothetic idealists to call in supernatural aid by em- 
bracing the second. To say nothing of less illustrious 
schemes, the systems of Divine Assistance, of a Pre- 
established Harmony, and of the Vision of all things 
in the Deity, are only so many subsidiary hypotheses ; 
— so many attempts to bridge, by supernatural ma- 
chinery, the chasm between the representation and the 
reality, which all human ingenuity had found, by 
natural means, to be insuperable. The hypothesis of 
a representative perception thus presupposes a miracle 
to let it work. Dr Brown and others, indeed, reject, 
as unphilosophical, these hyperphysical subsidiaries ; 
but they only saw less clearly the necessity for their 
admission. The rejection, indeed, is another incon- 
sequence added to their doctrine. It is undoubtedly 
true that, without necessity, it is unphilosophical to 
assume a miracle, but it is doubly unphilosophical 
first to originate this necessity, and then not to sub- 
mit to it. It is a contemptible philosophy that eschews 
the Deus ex machina, and yet ties the knot which 
can only be loosed by his interposition. Nor will it 
here do for the cosmothetic idealist to pretend that 
the difficulty is of nature’s, not of his, creation. In 
fact, it only arises, because he has closed his eyes upon 
the light of nature, and refused the guidance of con- 
sciousness : but having swamped himself in following 
the ignis fatmis of a theory, he has no right to refer 
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^ reason, or to excuse his self-contracted ignorance by 

the narrow limits of our present knowledge.® 

So much for the merits of the hypothesis of a Ee- 
presentative Perception, — an h^Tpothesis which be^ 
by denying the veracity of consciousness, and ends, 
when carried to its legitimate issue, in absolute ideal- 
ism, in utter scepticism. This hypothesis has been, 
and is, one more universally prevalent among philo- 
sophers than any other; and I have given to its con- 
sideration a larger share of attention than I should 
otherwise have done, in consequence of its being one 
great source of the dissensions in philosophy, and of 
the opprobrium thrown on consciousness as the instru- 
ment of philosophical observation, and the standard of 
philosophical certainty and truth. 


other ques- With tliis terminates the most important of the 

Sedvrith discussions to which the Faculty of Perception gives 
rise ; the other questions are not, however, without 
Perception. though their determination does not affect 

the vital interests of philosophy. Of these the first 
i. Whether that I shall touch upon, is the problem; — Whether, 
olSa in Perception, do we first obtain a general knowledge 
^owiedge complex wholes presented to us by sense, and 

SSe then, by analysis and limited attention, obtain a spe- 
theob]?ct cial knowledge of their several parts ; or do we not first 
m Percep- ^ particular knowledge of the smaEest parts to 

which sense is competent, and then, by synthesis, col- 


lect them into greater and greater wholes ? 

Second ai- The second Stemative in this question is adopted 
aSS? by Mr Stewart ; it is, indeed, involved in his doctrine 
ste^ regard to Attention, — ^in holding that we recohect 


a See Discussioits, pp. 67, 68. — ^Ed. 
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notliing witliout attention, tliat "we can attend only to 
a single object at once, which one object is the very — ^ ^ 
smallest that is discernible through sense. “ It is stewart 
commonly,” he says, ‘‘ understood, I believe, that, in a 
concert of music, a good ear can attend to the differ- 
ent parts of the music separately, or can attend to 
them all at once, and feel the full effect of the har- 
mony. If the doctrine, however, which I have en- 
deavoured to establish, be admitted,. it will follow, 
that in the latter case the mind is constantly varying 
its attention from the one part of the music to the 
other, and that its operations are so rapid, as to give 
us no perception of an interval of time. 

“ The same doctrine leads to some curious conclu- 
sions with respect to vision. Suppose the eye to be 
fixed in a particular position, and the picture of an 
object to be painted on the retina. Does the mind 
perceive the complete figure of the object at once, or 
is this perception the result of the various perceptions 
we have of the different points in the outline 1 With 
respect to this question, the principles already stated 
lead me to conclude, that the mind does at one and 
the same time perceive every point in the outline of 
the object, (provided the whole of it be painted on the 
retina at the same instant,) for perception, like con- 
sciousness, is an involuntary operation. As no two 
points, however, of the outline are in the same direc- 
tion, every point by itself constitutes just as distinct 
an object of attention to the mind, as if it were sepa- 
rated by an interval of empty space from all the rest. 

If the doctrine, therefore, formerly stated, be just, it is 
impossible for the mind to attend to more than one 
of these points at once ; and as the perception of the 
figure of the object implies a knowledge of the relative 

VOL. IT. E 
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sifcuation of the different points with respect to each 
■ other, we must conclude, that the perception of figure 
by the eye, is the result of a number of different acts 
of attention. These acts of attention, however, are 
performed with such rapidity, tliat the effect, with 
respect to us, is the same as if the perception were 
instantaneous. 

* * * * * * 

" It may perhaps be asked what I mean by a point 
in the outline of a figure, and what it is that consti- 
tutes this point one object of attention. The answer, I 
apprehend, is, that this point is the minimvm visiUle. 
If the point be less, we cannot perceive it; if it he 
greater, it is not all seen in one direction. 

“ If these observations be admitted, it will follow, 
that, without the faculty of memory, we could have 
had no perception of visible figure.”® 

The .same conclu.sion is attained, through a some- 
what different process, by hir James MiU, in his in- 
genious Analysis of the Phosnomena of the Hvman 
Mind. This author, following Hartley and Priestley, 
has pushed the pjiinciple of Association to an extreme 
which refutes its own exaggeration, — analy.sing not 
only OUT belief in the relation of effect and cause into 
that principle, but even the pnm&Ty logical lav;s. 
According to ilr !^Il 11, the necessity under which we 
lie of thinking that one contradictory excludes another, 
— ^that a thing cannot at once be and not be, is only 
the result of association and custom.^ It is not, 
therefore, to be marvelled at, that he should account 
for our knowledge of complex wholes in perception, 
by the same universal principle : and this he accord- 
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ingly does.® “ Where two or more ideas have been gcr. 

often repeated together, and the association has be — ; 

come very strong, they sometimes spring np in such quoted, 
close combination as not to be distinguishable. Some 
cases of sensation are analogous. For example ; when 
a wheel, on the seven parts of which the seven pris- 
matic colours are respectively painted, is made to re- 
volve rapidly, it appears not of seven colours, but of 
one uniform colour, white. By the rapidity of the 
succession, the several sensations cease to be distin- 
guishable ; they run, as it were, together, and a new 
sensation, compounded of all the seven, but appa- 
rently a simple one, is the result. Ideas, also, which 
have been so often conjoined, that whenever one exists 
in the mind, the others immediately exist along with 
it, seem to run into one another, to coalesce, as it were, 
and out of many to form one idea ; which idea, how- 
ever in reality complex, appears to be no less simple 
than any one of those of which it is compounded.” 

* * * 

^ “ It is to this great law of association that we 
trace the formation of our ideas of what we call ex- 
ternal objects ; that is, the ideas of a certain number 
of sensations, received together so frequently that they 
coalesce as it were, and are spoken of under the idea 
of unity. Hence^ what we call the idea of a tree, the 
idea of a stone, the idea of a horse, the idea of a man. 

“ In using the names, tree, horse, man, the names of 
what I call objects, I am referring, and can be refer- 
ring, only to my own sensations ; in fact, therefore, 
only naming a certain number of sensations, regarded 
as in a particular state of combination ; that is, con- 
comitance. Particular sensations of sight, of touch, 

o Chap. iii. p. 6 S. — ^Ed. /3 Chap. iiL p. 70 . — Ed. 
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of the muscles, are the sensations, to the ideas of 
■ which, colour, extension, roughness, hardness, smooth- 
ness, taste, smell, so coalescing as to appear one idea, 
I ^ve the name, idea of a tree. 

**«■**** 

“ Some ideas are by frequency and strength of asso- 
ciation so closely combined, that they cannot be sepa- 
rated. If one exists, the other exists along with it, in 
spite of whatever effort we make to disjoin them. 

“ For example ; it is not in our power to think of 
colour, without thinking of extension ; or of solidity, 
without figure. We have seen colour constantly in 
combination with extension, spread, as it were, upon 
a surface. We have never seen it except m this con- 
nection. Colour and extension have been invariably 
conjoined. The idea of colour, therefore, uniformly 
comes into the mind, bringing that of extension along 
with it ; and so close is the association, that it is not 
in our power to dissolve it. We cannot, if we will, 
think of colour, but in combination with extension. 
The one idea calls up the other, and retains it, so long 
as the other is retained. 

“ This great law of our nature is illustrated in a 
manner equally striking, by the connection between 
the ideas of solidity and figure. We never have the 
sensations from which the idea of solidity is derived, 
but in conjunction with the sensations whence the idea 
of figure is derived. If we handle anything solid, it 
is always either round, square, or of some other form. 
The ideas correspond with the sensations. If the idea 
of solidity rises, that of figure rises along with it. The 
idea of figure which rises, is, of course, more obscure 
than that of extension ; because figures being innu- 
merable, the general idea is exceedingly complex, and 
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hence, of necessity, obscured But, such as it is, the lect. 

idea of figure is always present when that of solidity 

is present ; nor can we, by any effort, think of the 
one without thinking of the other at the same time.” 

Now in opposition to this doctrine, nothing appears 
to me clearer than the fiirst alternative, — and that, in tive mam- 
place of ascending upward from the minimum of per- 
ception to its maxima, we descend from masses to and miu, 
details. ' If the opposite doctrine were correct, what 
would it involve 1 It would involve as a primary The^doc- 
. inference, that, as we know the whole through the these phi- 
parts, we should know the parts better than the whole. 

Thus, for example, it is supposed that we know the know the 
face of a ffiend, through the multitude of perceptions ter ftan 
which we have of the different points of which it is 
made up ; in other words, that we should know the 
whole countenance less vividly than we know the 
forehead and eyes, the nose and mouth, &c., and that 
we should know each of these more feebly than we 
know the various ultimate points, in fact, unconscious 
minima, of perceptions, which go to constitute them. 
According to the doctrine in question, we perceive 
only one of these ultimate points at the same instant, 
the others by memory incessantly renewed. Now let 
us take the face out of perception into memory alto- 
gether. Let us close our eyes, and let us represent in 
imagination the countenance of our friend. This we 
can do with the utmost vivacity; or, if we see a picture 
of it, we can determine, with a consciousness of the 
most perfect accuracy, that the portrait is like or unlike. 

It' cannot, therefore, be denied that we have the fullest 
knowledge of the face as a whole, — ^that we are familiar 
with its expression, with the general result of its parts. 

On the hypothesis, then, of Stewart and Mill, how 
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accurate should be our knovrledge of these parts them- 
selves. But make the experiment. You -vnll find that, 
unless yon have analysed, — ^unless you have descended 
from a conspectus of the whole face to a detailed exa- 
mination of its parts, — ^with the most vivid impres- 
sion of the constituted whole, you are almost totally 
ignorant of the constituent parts. You may probably 
be unable to say what is the colour of the eyes, and if 
you attempt to delineate the mouth or nose, you will 
inevitably fail. Or look at the portrait. You may 
find it unlike, but unless, as I said, you have analysed 
the countenance, unless you have looked at it with the 
analytic scrutiny of a painter’s eye, you will assuredly 
be unable to say in what respect the artist has failed, 
— you will be unable to specif* what constituent he 
has altered, though you are fuUy conscious of the fact, 
and effect of the alteration. Tfhat we have shown 
from this example may equally be done from any other, 
— a house, a tree, a landscape, a concert of music, &e. 
But it is needless to multiply illustrations. In fact, 
on the doctrine of these philosophers, if the mind, as 
they maintain, were unable to comprehend more than 
one perceptible minimum at a time, the greatest of all 
inconceivable marvels woidd be, how it has contrived 
to realise the knowledge of wholes and masses which 
it has. Another refutation of this opinion might be 
drawTu from ^ the doctrine of latent modifications, — 
the obscure perceptions of Leibnitz, — of w'hich we 
have recently treated. But this argument I think 
unnecessary.® 

» 

a Show this also, 1”, by the mil- ism of the Eye, § iii. p. 374,^ edit, 
lions of acts of attention req^oisite 1807.— Ed.] 2% By imperfection of 
in each of our perceptions. [C£ Dr Touch, which is a synthetic sense, 
T. Young’s Lectures on Kaiural Phi- as Sight is axialytic.~JIarainalJot- 
losophy, toL iL Ess. v., The Meehan- ting. 
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LECTURE XXVII. 

THE PRESENTATIVE FACULTY. 1. PERCEPTION. — GENE- 

RAL QUESTIONS IN RELATION TO THE SENSES. 

In my last Lecture, I was principally occupied in lect. 

showing that the hypothesis of a Representative Per- 1 

• ception, considered in itself, and apart from the grounds 
on which philosophers have deemed themselves .autho- 
rised to reject the fact of consciousness, which testifies 
to our immediate perception of external things, violates, 
in many various ways, the laws- of a legitimate hypo- 
thesis ; and having, in the previous Lecture, shown 
you that the grounds on which the possibility of an 
intuitive cognition of external objects had been super- 
seded, are hollow, I thus, if my reasoning be not 
erroneous, was warranted in establishing the conclu- 
sion that there is nothing against, but everything in 
favour of, the truth of consciousness, and the doctrine 
of an immediate perception. At the conclusion of 
the Lecture, I endeavoured to prove, in opposition to 
Mr Stewart and J\Ir MiU, that we are not percipient, 
at the same instant, only of certain mininia, our cog- 
nitions of which are afterwards, by memory or asso- 
ciation, accumulated into masses ; but that we are at 
once and primarily percipient of masses, and only 
require analysis to obtain a minute and more accurate 
knowledge of their parts, — ^that, in short, we can. 
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witliin certain limits, make a single object out of 
many. For example, we can extend our attentive 
perception to a bouse, and to it as only one object ; 
or we can contemplate its parts, and consider each of 
these as separate objects.® 

Eesuming consideration of the more important psy- 
chological questions that have been agitated concern- 
ing the Senses, I proceed to take up those connected 
with the sense of Touch. 

The problems which arise under this sense, may be 
reduced to two opposite questions. The first asks, 
May not all the Senses be analysed into Touch ? The 
second asks. Is not Touch or Feeling, considered as one 
of the five Senses, itself only a bundle of various senses? 

In regard to the first of these questions, — ^it is an 
opinion as old at least as Democritus, and one held by 
many of the ancient physiologists, that the four senses 
of Sight, Hearing, Taste, and Smell, are only modifica- 
tions of Touch. This opinion Aristotle records in the 
fourth chapter of his book On Sense and the Object' 
of Sense {De SeTisu et Sensili), and contents himself 
with refuting it by the assertion, that its impossibility . 
is manifest. So far, however, from being manifestly 
impossible, and, therefore, manifestly absurd, it can 
now easily be shown to be correct, if by touch is 
understood the contact of the external object of per- 
ception with the organ of sense. The opinion of 


a SirW. Hamilton here occasion- knowledge of the nature of the senses, 
ally introduced, an account of the As the Lecture devoted to this sub- 
mechanism of the organs of Sense; oh- ject mainly consists of a series of 
serving the following order, — Sight, extracts from Young and Bostock, 
Hearing, Taste, Smell, and Touch, and is purely physiologic^, it is here 
This, he remarks, is the reverse of omitted. See Young’s ledum m 
the order of nature and is adopted Natural Philosophy, vol. i. pp. 387, 
hy him because under Touch cer- 447 et seq.s vol. ii. p. 674 (4to edit.); 
tain questions arise, the discussion Bostock’s Physiology, pp. 692 et seq., 
of which requires some preliminary 723, 729-733, (3d edit.) — En. 
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Democritus, was revived, in modern times, by Tele- lect^ 
sins,® an Italian pbilosopber of the sixteentb century, — ; — ^ 
and who preceded Bacon and Descartes, as a reformer 
of pbUosopbical methods. I say, the opinion of Demo- The proper 
critus can easily be shown to be correct ; for it is only Perception, 
a confusion of ideas, or of words, or of both together, 
to talk of the perception of a distant object, that is, 
of an object not in relation to our senses. An ex- 
ternal object is only perceived inasmuch as it is in 
relation to our sense, and it is only in relation to our 
sense, inasmuch as it is present to it. To say, for ex- 
ample, that we perceive by sight the sun or moon, is a 
false, or an elliptical, expression. We perceive nothing 
but certain modifications of light in immediate rela- 
tion to our organ of vision ; and so far from Dr Eeid 
being philosophically correct, when he says that “when 
ten men look at the sun or moon, they all see the same 
individual object,” the truth is thateachof these persons 
sees a different object, because each person sees a dif- 
ferent complement of rays, in relation to his individual 
organ.^ In fact, if we look alternately with each, we 
have a different object in our right, and a different 
object in our left, eye. It is not by perception, but by 
a process of reasoning, that we connect the objects of 
sense with existences beyond the sphere of immediate 
loiowledge. It is enough that jperception affords us the 

a [Dc Scrum Naiura, lib. vii. c. terea percipiuntur, quod eoram actio 
viii.] From this reduction Telesius et vis substantiaque spiritum con- 
cxccpts Hearing. With regard to the tingit, sed magis qu?e in lingua, et 
senses of Taste, Smell, and Sight, multo etiam magis quaj per nares, et 
he says : — “Non rente iidem .... qure in oculis percipiuntur.” — Loc. 
gustum, olfactumqne et visum a tac- cit. — Ed. 

tu diversum posnere, qui non tactus P On this point, see Adam Smith, 
modo sunt omnes, sed multo etiam Essays on Philosophical Sulyccts — 
quam qui tactus dicitur exquisitiores. Ancient Logics and Metaphysics, p. 

Non scilicet ea modo, quic universo 153. Cf. Of the External Senses, p. 
in corpora percipiuntur, et quro tac- 2S9, (edit. 1800.)— Ed. 
tilia (ut dictum est) dicuutur, prop- 
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i knowledge of tbe non-ego at the point of sense. To 
arrogate to it the power of immediately informing us 
of external things, which are only the causes of the 
object we immediately perceive, is either positively 
erroneous, or a confusion of language, arising from an 
inadequate discrimination of the phenomenon. Such 
assumptions tend only to throw discredit on the doc- 
trine of an intuitive perception ; and such assump- 
tions you will find scattered over the works both of 
Eeid and Stewart. I would, therefore, establish as a 
fundamental position of the doctrine of an immediate 
percejition, the opinion of Democritus, that all our 
senses are only modifications of touch; in other words, 
that the external object of perception is always in 
contact with the organ of sense. 

This determination of the first problem does not 
interfere with the consideration of the second ; for, in 
the second, it is only asked. Whether, considering Touch 
or Feeling as a special sense, there are not compre- 
hended under it varieties of perception and sensation 
so different, that these varieties ought to be viewed as 
constituting so many special senses. This question,! 
think, ought to be answered in the affirmative; for 
though I hold that the other senses are not to be dis- 
criminated from Touch, in so far as Touch signifies 
merely the contact of the organ and the object of per- 
ception, yet, considering Touch as a special sense dis- 
tinguished from the other four by other and peculiar 
characters, it may easily, I think, be shown, that, if 
Sight and Hearing, if Smell and Taste, are to be divided 
from each other and from Touch Proper, under Touch 
there must, on the same analogy, be distinguished a 
plurality of special senses. This problem, like the 

other, is of ancient date. It is mooted by Aristotle in 

■ 
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tlie eleventli cliapter of tlie second book De Animas lect. 
but bis opinion is left doubtful. His followers were — ; — 
consequently divided upon the point.® Among bis notices of 
Greek interpreters, Tbemistius ^ adopts tbe opinion, 
that there is a plurality of senses under touch. Alex- Aristotle, 
ander'^' favours, but not decidedly, tbe opposite opinion, mentators. 
which was espoused by Simplicius ^ and Philoponus.® 

The doctrine of Tbemistius was, however, under va- 
rious modifications, adopted by Averroes and Avicenna 
among the Arabian, and by Apollinaris, Albertus AraWan 

° -Tn -r -1 1 and Latin 

Magnus, jdEgidius, Jandunus, Marcellus, and many schoolmen, 
others, among the Latin, schoolmen.^ These, however, 
and succeeding philosophers, were not at one in re- 
gard to the number of the senses, which they would 
distinguish.' Tbemistius and Avicenna ® allowed as Themistius 
many senses as there were different qualities of tactile cenna. 
feeling ; but the number of these they did nOt specify. 
Avicenna, however, appears to have distinguished as 
one sense the feeling of pain from the lesion of a 
wound, and as another, the feeling of titillation.‘ 

Others, as .iEgidius,'^' gave two senses, one for the hot Ajgidius. 


a See Conimbricenses, In Arist. dc 
Anima, [lib. ii. c. xi. p. 326 . — Ed.] 

P In JDc Anima, lib. ii. c. xi. fol. 
82 a, (edit. Aid., 1534): Ovk tan fila 
aiaBrjais f] <rtine7oi> Hv ns vofit^oi, 
rh fii) fims ivavrtdtreais .... Kpin- 
Ki]V rainjv rijv aXffBjjffiv’ &tmep r^v 
SrJ/iv \(vKov kcA fi4\avos pt6vov, Ka\ 
tZv /teTofu- Koi rijv &koV> Kol 

Papiws, Ka\ tZv /lerafi- real rijv ytvfftv, 
iriKpov Kal yKvieeos' it> 5 e to7s airrols, 
iroWaf elffiv ivavnd'trets icol nStrai 4/ji- 
ixtffoi, neaSrrjTos Kaff eKdoTtii' oiKflas 
Btupovfifvris’ olw’ Otp/ihi’, }jn>xp4y fTjpb*', 
{iyp6v' trK\riphv, fw.\aK6i^ Papv, kov- 
(pov \c7of, raxv. Cf. Aristotle, texts 
106, 107.-ED. 

y Prollcmafa, ii. 62, (probably 
spurious).— E d. 


5 In Dc Anima, lib. ii. c. xi. text 
106, fol. 44 a b, (edit. Aid. 1527 ).— Ed. 

6 In Dc Anima, lib. ii. c. xi. texts 
106, 107 .— Ed. 

C See Conimbricenses, In Dc Ani- 
ma, lib. ii. c. xi. p. 326 . — Ed. 

71 See above, note P, and Conim- 
bricenses, os above, p. 327 . — Ed. 

0 See Conimbricenses, as above, p. 
327 .— Ed. 

» See ibid. — Ed. 

#c See ibid. — Ed. [Cf. De Kaei, 
Clavis PMlosopMoi Naturalis, Dc 
Mentis PTumana: Facultatibus, § 76, 
p. 366. D’Alembert, Mdlangcs, t. v. 
p. 115. Cf. Scaliger, Dc SnUilitaic, 
Ex. cix., Tvliere he obsen'cs tliat, in 
paralysis, heat is felt, after the power 
of apprehending gravity is gone.] 
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and cold, anotlier for tlie dry and moist. Averroes “ 
secerns a sense of titillation and a sense of hunger and 
thirst. Galen^ also, I should observe, allowed a sense 
of heat and cold. Among modern philosophers, Car- 
dan*^ distinguishes four senses of touch or feeling; 
one, of the four primary tactile qualities of Aristotle, 
(that is, of cold and hot, and wet and dry) ; a second, 
of the light and heavy ; a third, of pleasure and pain ; 
and a fourth, of titillation. His antagonist, the elder 
Scaliger,® distinguished as a sixth special sense the 
sexual appetite, in which he has been followed by 
Bacon,® Buffon, Voltaire,^ and others. From these 
historical notices j^ou will see how marvellously incor- 
rect is the statement,’' that Locke was the first philoso- 
pher who originated this question, in allowing hunger 
and thirst to be the sensations of a sense different 
from tactile feeling. Hutcheson, in his work on the 
Passions,^ says, The division of our external senses 
into five common classes is ridiculously imperfect. 
Some sensations, such as hunger and thirst, weariness 
and sickness, can be reduced to- none of them ,* or if 
they are reduced to feelings, they are perceptions as 
different from the other ideas of touch, such as cold, 
heat, hardness, softness, as the ideas of taste or smell. 
Others have hinted at an external sense different from 
all of these. What that is, Hutcheson does not men- 
tion; and some of our Scotch philosophers have puzzled 

a See ConimLneenses, /n- Poor, Theoria Sensuum, pars i. § 34, 

ma, lib. ii. c. xi. p. 327,— Ed. p. 38. Voltaire, Did. Fhilosopkiqtie, 

B DeJUaiiemmana, art. Sensation, reduces this sense to 

c. ii. § 4, p. 16.] that of Touch, Of. Traiie de Mda- 

y De Suhtilitate, lib. xiii. See physique, ch. iv. CEuvres Compldcs, 
JReid’s Works, p. 867, note.— Ed. tom. vi. p. 651 (edit 1817).— Ed. 

5 De SuUilitate, Ex. ccLxxxri. § 3. p See Ledures on Infellcdiial PA*- 

^Ed, losophy, by John Young, LL.D., p- 

e \^Sylva Sylvamm, cent. riL 693. 80. 

Works, edit. Montagu, iv. 361.] 9 Sect, i, third edition, p. 3, note, 

C See Deid^s Works, p. 124 ; and —Ed. 
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themselves to conceive the meaning of his allusion, le ct^ . 
There is no doubt that he referred to the sixth sense — ; — ^ 
of Scaliger. Adam Smith, in his posthumous Essays^ 
observes, that hunger and thirst are objects of feeling, 
not of touch ; and that heat and cold are felt, not as 
pressing on the organ, but as in the organ. Kant,/® 
divides the whole bodily senses into two, — ^into a Vital 
Sense {SensUs Vagiis), and an Organic Sense {Sensus 
Fixus). To the former class belong the sensations of 
heat and cold, shuddering, quaking, &c. The latter 
is divided into the five senses, of Touch Proper, Sight, 

Hearing, Taste, and Smell. 

This division has now become general in Germany, Rant's 
the Vital Sense receiving from various authors various general in 
synonyms, as ccenoBSthesis, common jeeling^ vital feel- 
ing, and sense of feeling, sensu latiori, &c. ; and the 
sensations attributed to it are heat and cold, shudder- 
ing, feeling of health, hunger and thirst, visceral sen- 
sations, &c. This division is, likewise, adopted by Dr 
Brown. He divides our sensations into those which Brow, 
are less definite, and into those which are more defi- 
nite ; and these, his two classes, correspond precisely 
to the sensus vagus and sensus fixus of the German 
philosophers.'^ 

The propriety of throwing out of the sense of Touch Touch to 
those sensations which afibrd us indications only of from sen- 
the subjective condition of the body, in other words, tug. 
of dividing touch from sensible feeling, is apparent. Ji,e^andogj' 
In the first place, this is manifest on the analogy of ciaUen?eV. 
the other special senses. These, as we have seen, are 

o Of the External Senses, p. 262, c. ii. § 2, p. 14, distinguished the 
(edit. ISOO). — ^Ed. Vital Sense from the Organic Senses. 

S Anihropologie, § 15. — Ed. [Pre- See also Hiihner’s Dissertot/on (1794). 
viously to Kant, whose Anthropologic Cf. Gmithuisen, Anthrqpologie, § 475, 
was first published in 1798, Leiden- p. 364 (edit. ISIO).] 

ilOSt. inhisEc ’V T.p/«tiir(»a wii 'rvii?.— En 
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divided into two classes, according as perception pro- 
per or sensation proper predominates ; the senses of 
Sight and Hearing pertaining to the first, those of 
Smell and Taste to the second. Here each is decidedly 
either perceptive or sensative. But in Touch, under 
the vulgar attribution of qualities, perception and 
sensation both find their maximum. At the finger- 
points, this sense would give us objective knowledge 
of the outer world, with the least possible alloy of 
subjective feeling ; in hunger and thirst, &c., on the 
contrary, it would afford us a subjective feeling of our 
own state, with the least possible addition of objective 
knowledge. On this ground, therefore, we ought to 
attribute to different senses, perceptions and sensations 
so different in degree. 

But, in the second place, it is not merely in the 
opposite degree of these two counter-elements that 
this distinction is founded, but likewise on the dif- 
ferent quality of the groups of the perceptions and 
sensations themselves. There is nothing similar be- 
tween these different groups, except the negative cir- 
cumstance that there is no special organ to which 
positively to refer them ; and, therefore, they are ex- 
clusively slumped together under that sense which 
is not obtrusively marked out and isolated by the 
mechanism of a peculiar instrument. 

Limiting, therefore, the special sense of Touch to 
that of objective information, it is sufficient to say 
that. this sense has its seat at the extremiiy of the 
nerves which terminate in the skin; its principal 
organs are the finger-points, the toes, the lips, and the 
tongue. Of these, the first is the most perfect. At 
the tips of the fingers, a tender skin covers the nervous 
papillae, and here the nail serves not only as a pro- 
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tecting shield to the organ, but likewise, bj affording 
an oiDposition to the body which makes an impression 
on the finger-ends, it renders more distinct our per- 
ception of the nature of its surface. Through the 
great mobility of the fingers, of the wrist, and of the 
shoulder-joint, we are able with one, and still more 
effectually, with both hands, to manipulate an object 
on all sides, and, thereby, to attain a knowledge of its 
figure. We likewise owe to the sense of Touch a per- 
ception of those conformations of a body, according to 
which we call it rough or smooth, hard or soft, sharp 
or blunt. The repose or motion of a body is also per- 
ceived through the touch. 

To obviate misunderstanding, I should, however, 
notice that the proper organ of Touch, — ^the nervous 
papillae, — ^requires, as the condition of its exercise, the 
movement of the voluntary muscles. This condition, 
however, ought^not to be viewed as a part of the organ 
itself. This being understood, the perception of the 
weight of a body will not fall under this sense, as the 
nerves lying under the epidermis or scurf-skin have 
little or no share in this knowledge. We owe it al- 
most exclusively to the consciousness we have of the 
exertion of the muscles, requisite to lift with the hand 
a heavy body from the ground, or when it is laid on 
the shoulders or head, to keep our own body erect, 
and to carry the burthen from one place to another. 

I next proceed to consider two counter-questions, 
which are still agitated b)’’ philosophers.® The first is, 
— ^Does Sight afford us an original knowledge of ex- 
tension, or do we not owe this exclusively to Touch 1 
The second is, — ^Does Touch afford us an original 

a For a discussion of certain ques- Note E, § i., p. 917 c( scq., comideted 
tions cognate to the following, see edition. — E d, 

Hcid’s JJ^'orlrs, Supplem, Dissert., 
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kno^vledge of extension, or do vre not owe tMs exda- 
sively to siglit 1 

Both questions are stiU undetermined ; and, conse- 
quently, the vulgar belief is also unestablished, that 
we obtain a knowledge of extension originally both 
from sight and. touch. 

I commence, then, with the first, — Does Yision 
afiord us a primary knowledge of extension, or do we 
not owe this knowledge exclusively to Touch ? But> 
before entering on its discussion, it is proper to state 
to you, by preamble, what kind of extension it is 
that those would vindicate to sight, who answer this 
question in the affirmative. The whole primary ob- 
jects of sight, then, are colours, and extensions, and 
forms or figures of extension. And here you will 
observe, it is not all kind of extension and form that 
is attributed to sight. It is not figured extension in 
all the three dimensions, but only extension as involved 
in plane figures ; that is, only length and breadth. 

It has generally been admitted by philosophers, 
after Ajdstotle, that colour is the proper object of 
sight, and that extension and figure, common to sight 
and touch, are only accidentally its objects, because 
supposed in the perception of colour. 

The first philosopher, with whom I am acquauited, 
who doubted or denied that vision is conversant with 
extension, was Berkeley ; but the clear expression of 
his opinion is contained in his Defence of the Theory 
of Yisioiiy an extremely rare tract which has escaped 
the knowledge of all his editors and biographers, and 
is, consequently, not to be found in any of the editions 
of his collected works. It was almost certainly, there- 
fore, wholly unknown to CondiUac, who is the next 
philosopher who maintained the same opiniom This, 
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liowever, lie did nof do either very, explicitly or with- 
out change ; for the new doctrine which he hazards in 
his earlier work, in his later he again tacitly replaces 
by the old.® After its surrender by Condillac, the 
opinion was, however, supported, as I find, by Labou- 
linibre./® Mr Stewart maintains that extension is not 
an object of sight. “ 1 formerly,” he says, “ had occa- 
sion to mention several instances of very intimate 
associations formed between two ideas which have no 
necessary connection with each other. One’ of the 
most remarkable is, that which exists in every person’s 
mind between the notions of colour and extension. 
The former of these words expresses (at least in the 
sense in which we commonly employ it) a sensation 
in the mind, the latter denotes a quality of an external 
object; so that there is, in fact, no more connection 
between the two notions than between those of pain 
and of solidity ; and yet, in consequence of our always 
perceiving extension at the same time at which the 
sensation of colour is excited in the mind, we find it 


a The order of Condillac’s opinions 
is the reverse of that stated in the 
text. In his earliest work, the Ori- 
ginc dcs Oonnoissanccs ffumaincs, part 
i. sect, vi., he combats Berkeley’s 
theory of vision, and maintains that 
extension exterior to the eye is dis- 
cernible by sight. Subsequently, in 
the Train dcs Sensations, part i. ch. 
xi., part ii. ch. iv. v., he asserts that 
the eye is incapable of perceiving 
extension beyond itself, and that this 
idea is originallj’ due solely to the 
sense of touch. This opinion he again 
repe.'its in VArt dc Penser, part i. ch. 
xi. But neither Condillac nor Berke- 
ley goes so far as to say that colour, 
regarded as an affection of the visual 
organism, 'is apprehended as absolute- 
ly uuextended, as a mathematical 
point. Nor .is this the question in 

VOL. II. 


dispute. But granting, as Condillac 
in his later view expressly asserts, 
that colour, as a visual sensation, 
necessarilj' occupies space, do we, by 
means of that sensation, acquire also 
the proper idea of extension, as com- 
posed of parts exterior to each other ? 
In other words, does the sensation of 
different colours, which is necessaiy 
to the distinction of parts at all, ne- 
cessarily suggest different and con- 
tiguous localities? This question is 
explicitly answered in the negative 
by Condillac, and in the affirmative 
by Sir W. Hamilton. Cf. Tlic Theory 
of Vision vindicated and cxjilaincd, 
London, 17.33; especiallj*, §§ 41, 42, 
44, 45, 46. See also Pcid's Works, 
completed edition, p. 919 a, note. — 
Ed. 

S See Pcid's WorI:s, p. S6 S. — Ed. 
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impossible to think of that sensation without conceiv- 
ing extension along with it.” “ But before and after 
Stewart, a doctrine, virtually the same, is maintained 
by the Hartleian school ; who assert, as a consequence 
of their universal principle of association, that the 
perception of colour suggests the notion of extension/ 
Then comes Dr Brown, who, in his Lectures^ after 
having repeatedly asserted, that it is, and always has 
been, the universal opinion of philosophers, that the 
superficial extension of length and breadth becomes 
known to us by sight originally, proceeds, as he says, 
for the first time, to controvert this opinion;''^ though 
it is wholly impossible that he could have been igno- 
rant that the same had been done, at least by Condillac 
and Stewart. Brown himself, however, was to be 
treated somewhat in the fashion in which he trea-ts 
his predecessors. Some twenty years ago, there were 
published the Lectures on Intellectual Philosophy, by 
the late John Young, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy 
in Belfast College ; a work which certainly shows con- 
siderable shrewdness and ingenuity. This unfortu-. 
nate speculator seems, however, to have been fated,, in 
almost every instance, to be anticipated by Brown ; 
and, as far as I have looked into these Lectures, I have 
been amused with the never-failing preamble,— tof the 
astonishment, the satisfaction, and so forth, which the 
author expresses on finding, on the publication of 
Brownes Lectures, that the opinions which he himself, 
as he says, had always held and taught, were those 
also which had obtained the countenance of so dis- 

o Elments of the Philosophy of the Prop. 20. Belshani, Elements of (he 
Euman Mind, toI. i. chap. v. part Philosophy of the Mind, p. 85. James 
ii. § 1. Works, yol. ii. p. 306. [Of. Mill, Analysis of ike Euman Mind, 
aid.. Note P.— Ed.] voL i pp. 72, 73.— Ed. 

P See Priestley, Earthy’s Theory, y Lecture xxviiL— E d. 
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tinguished a pliilosopher. The coincidence is, however, le ct. 

too systematic and precise to be the effect of accident; 

and the identity of opinion between the two doctors 
can only (plagiarism apart) be explained by borrowing 
from the hypothesis of a Pre-established Harmony be- 
tween their minds.“ Of course, they are both at one 
on the problem under consideration.^ 

But to return to Brown, by whom the argument Brown 
against the common doctrine is most fully stated. 

He says : — 

" The universal opinion of philosophers is, that it is 
not colour merely which it (the simple original sensa- 
tion of vision) involves, but extension also, — ^that there 
is a visible figure, as well as a tangible figure, — and 
that the visible figure involves, in our instant original 
perception, superficial length and breadth, as a tan- 
gible figure,, which we learn to see, involves length, 
breadth, and thickness. 

“ That it is impossible for us, at present, to separate, 
in the sensation of vision, the colour from the exten- 
sion, I admit ; though not more completely impossible, 
than it is for us to look on the thousand feet of a 
meadow, and to perceive only the small inch of green- 
ness on our retina ; and the one impossibility, as much 
as the other, I conceive to arise only from intimate 
association, subsequent to the origical sensations of 
sight. Nor do I deny, that a certain part of the retina 
— ^which, being limited, must therefore have figure — 
is affected by the rays of light that fall on it, as a 
certain breadth of nervous expanse is affected in all 
the other organs, I contend only, that the perception 

o I now find, and have elsewhere the same source, — ^Do Tracy. See 
stated, that the similarity between Dissertations on Reid, Note D, p. 868. 
these philosophers arises from their B See Young, Lectures on IntcUcc- 
borrowing, I may say stealing, from tual Philosophy, p. 116. 
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of tliis limited figure of tlie portioii of tlie retina 
afiected, does not enter into the sensation itself, more 
than, in our sensations of any other species, there is,a 
perception of the nervous breadth affected. 

“ The immediate perception of visible figure has 
been assumed as indisputable, rather than attempted 
to be proved, — as before the time of Berkeley, the im- 
mediate visual perception of distance, and of the three 
dimensions of matter, was supposed, in like manner, 
to be without any need of proof ; — and it is, therefore, 
impossible to refer to arguments on the subject. I 
presume, however, that the reasons which have led to 
this belief, of the immediate perception of a figure 
termed visible, as distinguished from that tangible 
figure, which we learn to see, are the following two,-— 
the only reasons which I can even imagine, — ^that it 
is absolutely impossible, in our present sensations of 
sight, to separate colour from extension, — and that 
there are, in fact, a certain length and breadth of the 
retina, on which the light falls.” “ 

He then goes on to argue, at a far greater length 
than can be quoted, that the mere circumstance of a 
certain definite space, viz., the extended retina, bemg 
affected by certain sensations, does not necessarily in- 
volve the notion of extension. Indeed in all those 
cases in which it is supposed, that a certain diffision 
of sensations excites the notion of extension, it seems 
to be taken for granted that the being knows already, 
that he has an extended body, over which these sensa- 
tions are thus difiused. Hothing but the sense of 
touch, however, and nothing but those kinds of touch 
which imply the idea of continued resistance, can give 
us any notion of body at all. All mental affections 

o Lect. ssix., p. 1S5 (edit 1S30 ). — ^Ed. 
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wliicli are regarded merely as feelings of tlie mind, and 

wliicli do not give ns a conception of their external ^ 

causes, can never be known to arise from anything 
which is extended or solid. So far, however, is the 
mere sensation of colour from being able to produce 
this, that touch itself, as felt in many of its modifica- 
tions, could give us no idea of it; That the sensation of 
colour is quite unfit to give us any idea of extension, . 
merely by its being diffused over a certain expanse of 
the retina, seems to be corroborated by what we expe- 
rience in the other senses, even after we are perfectly 
acquainted with the notion of extension. In hearing, 
for instance, a certain quantity of the tympanum of 
the ear must be affected by the pulsations of the air ; 
yet it gives us no idea of the dimensions of the part 
affected. The same may, in general, be said of taste 
and smell. 

Now in all their elaborate argumentation on this Thepercei- 
subject, these philosophers seem never yet to have seen tension ne- 
the real difficulty of their doctrine. It can easily be given ii/tlie 
shown that the perception of colour involves the per- Sf cotts” 
ception of extension. It is admitted that we have by 
sight a perception of colours, consequently, a percep- 
tion of the difference of colours. But a perception ol 
the distinction of colours necessarily involves the per- 
ception of a discriminating line ; for if one colour be 
laid beside or upon another, we only distinguish them 
as different by perceiving that they limit each other, 
which limitation necessarily affords a breadthless line, 

- — a line of demarcation. One colour laid upon another, 
in fact, gives a line returning upon itself, that is, a 
figure. But a line and a figure are modifications of 
extension. The perception of extension, therefore, is 
necessarily given in the perception of colours. 
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THE PEESEXTATITE FAGTLTr. — I. PEECEPTIOX. — ^REUL- 
TIOXS OF SIGHT AXD TOUCH TO ZXTEXSIOX. 


LXCT. 

5XVIIL 



Ix my last- Lecture, after slio\niior rou that the Tulsar 
distribution of the Senses into five, stands in need of 
correction, and stating vhat that correction is, I pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of some of the more im- 


portant philosophical problems, vhich arise out of the 
relation of the senses to the elemental^ objects of 
Perception. 

I then stated to vou two counter-problems in rela- 
tion to the geneaiogv of our empirical Imowledge of 
extension : and as, on the one hand, some philosophers 
maintam that we do not perceive extension bv die 
eye. but obtain this norion throush touch, so. on the 
other, there are philosophers who hold that we do not 
perceive extension through the touch, but exciusivriy 
by the eye. The consideration of these counter-ques- 
tions wilL it is evident, involve a consideration of the 
common doctrine intermediate between these extreme 
opinions, — that we derive our knowledge of extension 
&>m both senses. I keep aloof firom this discussion 
the opinion, that space, under which extension is in- 
cluded, is not an empirical or adventitious notion at 
1 alL but a n^ve form of thought : for admitting this- 
srill if space be also a necessary form of the external 
worid, we shall also have an empirical perception of k 
by our senses and the question, therefore, equally re- 
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inains,— TJiroush wliat sense, or senses, have we this lect. 
perception 1 

In relation to the first problem, I stated that the 
position which denies to visual perception all cog- 
nisance of extension, was maintained by Condillac, by 
Laboulini^re, by Stewart, by the followers of Hartley 
(Priestley, Belsham, Mill, &c.), and by Brown, — to say 
nothing of several recent authors in this country, and 
in America. I do not think it necessary to state to 
you the long process of reasoning on which, especially 
by Brown, this paradox has been grounded. It is 
sufficient to say, that there is no reason whatsoever 
adduced in its support, which carries with it the 
smallest weight. The whole argumentation in reply 
to the objections supposed by its defenders, is in reply 
to objections which no one, I conceive, who understood 
his case, would ever dream of advancing ; while the 
only objection which it was incumbent on the advo- 
cates of the paradox to have answered, is passed over 
in total silence. 

This objection is stated in three words. All parties Proof that 
are, of course, at one in regard to the fact that we see nlfant oT® 
colour. Those who hold that we see extension, admit 
that we see it only as coloured ; and those who deny 
us any vision of extension, make colour the exclusive 
object of sight. In regard to this first position, all 
are, therefore, agreed. Nor are they less harmonious 
in reference to the second ; — that the power of per- 
ceiving colour involves the power of perceiving the 
differences of colours. By sight we, therefore, per- 
ceive colour, and discriminate one colour, that is, one 
coloured body, — one sensation of colour, from another. 

This is admitted. A third position will also be denied 
by none, that the colours discriminated in ■sdsion, are, 
or ma}’- be, placed side by side in immediate juxtaposi- 
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x^^ni or, one maylimit another by feeing superinduced 

partially over it. A fourth position is equally indis- 

' putafele,r— that the contrasted colours, thus hounding 
each other, will form by their meeting a visible line, 
and that, if the superinduced colour be surrounded, by 
the other, this line will return upon itself, and thus 
constitute the outline of a visible ficrure. 

O 

. These four positions command a peremptory assent ; 
they are all self-evident. But their admission at once 
explodes the paradox under discussion. And thus: 
— a line is extension in one dimension, — ^length; a 
figure is extension in two, — ^length and breadth. There- 
fore, the vision of a line is a vision of extension in 
length ; the vision of a figure, the vision of exten- 
sion in length and breadth. This is an immediate 
demonstration of the impossibility of the opinion, in 
question ; and it is curious that the ingenuity which 
suggested to its supporters the petty .and recondite 
objections they have so operosely combated, should 
not have shown them this gigantic difficulty, which 
lay obtrusively before themi. 

Extension So far, in fact, is the doctrine which divorces the per- ; 
represented ceptious of colour and extension from being true,.that 
Sind^ex- "^6 cannot even represent extension to the mind except 
coloured, as coloured. When vre come to the consideration of 
Sensible the Representative Faculty, — Imagination, — I shall 
preSeJ endeavour, to show you, (what has not been observed 
tfonSil”'*' by psychologists,) that in the representation, — ^in the 
of senfer imagination, of sensible objects, we always represent 
Sifwe them in the organ of Sense through which we origin- . 
JSSS? ally perceived them. Thus, we cannot imagine any ; 
particular odour but in the nose ; nor any sound bat l 
in the ear ; nor any taste but in the mouth ; and if ; 
we would represent any pain we have ever felt, this 
can only be^oi^s through the. local nerves. In. like 
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mannef, when we imagine any modification of liglit/N 

we do so in the eye ; and it is a curious confirmation 

of this, as is well known to physiologists, that when 
not only the external apparatus of the eye, which is 
a mere mechanical instrument, but the real organ of 
sight, — ^the optic nerves and their thalami, have become 
diseased, the patient loses, in proportion to the extent 
of the morbid affection, either wholly or in part, the 
faculty of recalling visible phsenomena to his mind. 

I mention this at present in order to show, that Vision vision, tbo 
is not only a sense competent to the perception of ex- pre-emi- 
tension, but the sense Kar if not exclusively, potent to 

SO competent, — and this in the following manner : — £^0^'*^ 
You either now know, or will hereafter learn, that no 
notion, whether native and general, or adventitious 
and generalised, can be represented in imagination, 
except in a concrete or singular example. For in- 
stance, you cannot imagine a triangle, which is not 
either an equilateral, or an isosceles, or a scalene, — in 
short, some individual form of a triangle ; nay more, 
you cannot imagine it, except either large or small, 
on paper or on a board, of wood or of iron, white or 
black or green ; in short, except under aU the special 
determinations which give it in thought, as in exist- 
ence, singularity or individuality. The same happens 
too with extension. Space I admit to be a native 
form of thought, — ^not an adventitious notion. "We 
cannot but think it. Yet I cannot actually represent 
space in imagination, stript of all individualising attri- 
butes. In this act, I can easily annihilate all corporeal 
existence, — I can imagine empty space. But there 
are two attributes of which I cannot divest it, that is, 
shape and colour. This may sound almost ridiculous 
at first statement, but if you attend to the pheno- 
menon, you will soon be satisfied of its truth. And 
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xxvSi. shape. Your minds are not infinite, and 

cannot, therefore, positively conceive infinite space. 
Extension Infinite space is only conceived negatively, — only by 
represented conceiving it inconceivable ; in other words, it cannot 
t?on”S“' be conceived at all. But if we do our utmost to 
out shape, j^q^ou of infinite extension by a positive 

act of imagination, how do we proceed ? Why, we 
think out from a centre, and endeavour to carry the 
circumference of the sphere to infinity. But by no 
one effort of imagination can we accomplish this ; and 
as we cannot do it at once by one infinite act, it would 
require an eternity of successive finite efforts, — ^an 
endless series of imaginings beyond imaginings, to 
equalise the thought with its object. The very at- 
tempt is contradictory. But when we leave off, has 
the imagined space a shape ? It has : for it is finite 
and a finite, that is, a bounded, space constitutes a 
figure. What, then, is this figure 1 It is spherical, — 
necessarily spherical ; for as the effort of imagining 
space is an effort outwards from a centre, the space 
represented in imagination is necessarily circular. If 
there be no shape, there has been no positive imagina- 
tion ; and for any other shape than the orbicular no 
reason can be assigned. Such is the figure of space 
in a free act of phantasy. 

This, however, will be admitted without scruple ; 
for if real space, as it is weU described by St Augus- 
tin, be a sphere whose centre is everywhere, and 
whose circumference is nowhere^,® imagined space 

a The editors have not been able pie sein de la nature. NuUe idee n'en 
to discover this passage in St Angus- approche. Nous avona beaa enBer 
tin. As quoted in the test, mth re- nos conceptions audelk des espaces 
ference to space, it closely resembles ima^ables: nons n’enfantons qne 
the -H-ords of Pascal, Pcns/cs, partie des atomes, an prix de la r&lite des 
i. art iv, (vol. ii. p. 64, edit. Fau- choses. C’est nne sphere infinie, 
g&re); "Tout ce monde visible n’est dont I’e centre est partout, la circon- 
qu’un trait imperceptible dans I’am- ference. nulle part. Bnt the espres- 
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may be allowed to be a sphere whose circumference is 
represented at any distance from its centre. But will 
its colour be as easily allowed ? In explanation of this, 
you will observe that under colour I of course include 
black as well as white; the transparent as well as 
the opaque, — in short, any modification of light or 
darkness. This being understood, I maintain that it 
is impossible to imagine figure, extension, space, except 
as coloured in some determinate mode. You may re- 
present it under any, but you must represent it under 
some, modification of light, — colour. Make the expe- 
riment, and you will find I am correct. But I anti- 
cipate an objection. The non-perception of colour, 
or the inability of discriminating colours, is a case of 
not unfrequent occurrence, though the subjects of this 
deficiency are, at the same time, not otherwise defec- 
tive in vision. In cases of this description, there is, 
however, necessarily a discrimination of light and 
shade, and the colours that to us appear in all “ the 
sevenfold radiance of efiulgent light," to them appear 
only as difierent gradations of clare-obscure. Were 
this not the case, there could be no vision. Such per- 
sons, therefore, have still two great contrasts of colour, 
— ^black and white, and an indefinite number of inter- 
mediate gradations, in which to represent space to their 
imaginations. Nor is there any difficulty in the case 
of the blind, the absolutely blind, — ^the blind from 
birth. Blindness is the non-perception of colour ; the 


sion is more usually cited as a defini- 
tion of tlie Deity. In tliis relation it 
lias been attributed to the mythical 
Hermes Trismegistus (see Alexander 
Alcsius, Sinnma Thcol. , pars L qu. vii. 
memb. 1), and to Empedocles (see 
Vinccntius Bellovacensis, Speculum 
Jlisloriulc, lib. ii. c. 1 ; Speculum 
I^aturalc, lib. L c. 4). It ^Yas a fav- 


ourite expression with tlie m 3 'stics of 
the middle ages. See Muller, Chris- 
tian Doctrine of Sin, vol. ii. p. 134 
(Eng. transl.) Some interesting his- 
torical notices of this expression will 
be found in a learned note in M. 
Havet’s edition of Pascal’s PcnsCcs, 
p. 3 . — ^Ed. . 
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non-perception of colour is simple darkness. The 
space, therefore, represented loj the blind, if repre- 
sented at all, will be represented black. Some modi- 
fication of ideal light or darkness is thus the condition 
of the imagination of space; This of itself power- 
fully supports the doctrine, that vision is conversant 
with extension as its object. But if the opinion I 
have stated be correct, that an act of imagination is 
only realised through some organ of sense, the impos- 
sibility of representing space out of all relation to 
light and colour at once establishes the eye as the 
appropriate sense of extension and figure. 

In coiToboration of the general view I have taken 
of the relation of sight to extension, I may translate 
to you a passage by a distinguished mathematician 
and philosopher, who, in writing it, probably had in his 
eye the paradoxical speculation of Condillac. “ It is 
certain,” says D’Alembert,** “ that sight alone, and in- 
dependently of touch, affords us the idea of extension ; 
for extension is the necessary object of vision, and we ' 
should see nothing if we did not see it extended.. I 


even believe that sight must give us the notion of ex- 
tension more readily than touch, because sight makes 
us remark more promptly and perfectly than touch, 
that contiguity, and, at the same time, that distinction 
of parts in which extension consists. Moreover, vision 
alone gives us the idea of the colour of objects.- Let 
us suppose now parts of space differently coloured> and 
presented to our eyes ; the difference of colours will 
necessarily cause us to observe the boundaries or limits 
which separate two neighbouring colours, and, con- 
sequently, will give us an idea of figure ,* for we con- 
ceive a figure when we conceive a limitation or boun- 
dary on all sides.” . 

tt Melanges, t, v. 'p. 109 . — Ed. 
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I am confident, tlierefore, that we may safely estab- 
lish the conclusion, that Sight is a sense principally 
conversant with extension ; whether it be the only 
sense thus conversant, remains to be considered. 

I proceed, therefore, to the .second of the counter- 
problems, — to inquire whether Sight be exclusively 
the sense which affords us a knowledge of extension, 
or whether it does this only conjunctly with Touch. 
As some philosophers have denied to vision all. per- 
ception of extension and figure, and ^ven this solely 
to touch, so others have equally refused this percep- 
tion to touch, and accorded it exclusively to vision. 

This doctrine is maintained among others by Plat- 
ner, — a man no less celebrated as an acute philosopher, 
than as a learned physician, and an elegant scholar. I 
shall endeavour to render his philosophical German 
into intelligible English, and translate some of the pre- 
liminary sentences with which he introduces a curious 
observation made by him on a blind subject. “ It is 
very true, as my acute antagonist observes, that the 
gloomy extension which imagination presents to us as 
an actual object, is by no means the pure a priori 
representation of space. It is very true, that this is 
only an empirical or adventitious image, which itself 
supposes the pure or a priori notion of space, (or of 
extension), in other words, the necessity to think every- 
thing as extended. But I did not wish to explain the 
origin of this mental condition or form of thought 
objectively, through the sense of sight, — but only to say 
this much : — that empirical space, empirical extension, 
is dependent on the sense of sight, — ^that, allowing 
space or extension as a form of thought, to be in us, 
were there even nothing correspondent to it out of us, 
still the unknown external things must operate upon 
us, and, in fact, through the sense of sight, do operate 
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upon US, if tliis unconscious form is to he brought into 
consciousness.” 

And after some other observations he goes on : — "" In 
regard to the visionless representation of space or ex- 
tension, the attentive observation of a person bom 
blind, which I formerly instituted, in the year 1785, 
and> again, in relation to the point in question, have 
continued for three whole weeks, — ^this observation, I 
say, has convinced me, that the sense of touch, by 
itself, is altogether incompetent to afford us the repre- 
sentation of extension and space, and is not even cog- 
nisant of local exteriority {oertliches Auseinander- 
seyn), in a word, that a man deprived of sight has 
absolutely no perception of an outer world, beyond the 
existence of something effective, different from his own 
feeling of passivity, and in general only of the numeri- 
cal diversity, — shall I say of impressions, or of things 1 
In fact, to those bom blind, time serves instead of 
space. Vicinity and distance mean in their mouths 
nothing more than the shorter or longer time, the 
smaller or greater number of feelings which they find 
necessary to attain from some one feeling to some 
other that a person blind from birth emploj^ the 
language of vision, — that may occasion considerable 
error, and did, indeed, at the commencement of my 
observations, lead me wrong; but, in point of fact, he 
knows nothing of things as existing out of each other; 
and, (this in particular I have very clearly remarked), 
if objects, and the parts of his body touched by them, 
did not make different kinds of impression on his 
nerves of sensation, he would take eveiything external 
for one and the same. In his own body, he absolutely 
did not discriminate head and foot at ^ by their dis- 
tance, but merely by the difference of the feelings, 
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(and his perception of such difference was incredibly 
fine), which he experienced from the one and from the 
other ; and, moreover, through time. In ]ike manner, 
in external bodies, he distinguished their figure, merely 
by the varieties of impressed feelings ; inasmuch, for 
example, as the cube, by its angles, affected his feeling 
differently from the sphere. No one can conceive how 
deceptive is the use of language accommodated to 
vision. When my acute antagonist appeals to Che- 
selden's case, which proves directly the reverse of what 
it is adduced to refute, he does not consider that the 
first visual impressions which one born blind receives 
after couching, do not constitute vision. For the very- 
reason, that space and extension are empirically only 
possible through a perception of sight, — for that very 
reason, must such a patient, after his eyes are freed 
from the cataract, first learn to live in space ; if he 
could do this previously, then would not the distant 
seem to him near, — ^the separate would not appear to 
him as one. These are the grounds which make it 
impossible for me to believe empirical space in a blind 
person ; and from these I infer, that this form of sen- 
sibility, as Mr Kant calls it, and which, in a certain 
signification, may very properly be styled a pure repre- 
sentation, cannot come into consciousness otherwise 
than through the medium of our visual perception ; 
without, however, denying that it is something merely 
subjective, or aifii’ming that sight affords anything 
similar to this kind of representation. The example of 
blind geometers would likewise argue nothing against 
me, even if the geometers had been born blind ; and 
this they were not, if, even in their early infancy, they 
had seen a single extended object.”® 

a Philosopliischc Aphorismcn, vol. i. § 765, p. 439 ct scq., edit 1793 . — Ed. 
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To wLat Platner lias liere stated I •vrould add, from 
personal experiment, and observation upon others, that 
if any one who is not blind will go into a room of an 
unusual shape, wholly unknown to him, and into which 
no ray of light is allowed to penetrate, he may grope 
about for hours, — ^he may touch and manipulate every 
side and comer of it; still, notwithstanding every en- 
deavour, notwithstanding aU the previous subsidiary 
notions he brings to the task, he will be unable to form 
any correct idea of the room. In like manner, a blind- 
folded person will make the most curious mistakes in 
regard to the figure of objects presented to him, if these 
are of any considerable circumference. But if the sense 
of touch in such favourable circumstances can effect so 
little, how much less could it afford us any knowledge 
of forms, if the assistance which it here brings with it 
from our visual conceptions, were wholly wanting ? 

This view is, I think, strongly confirmed by the 
famous case of a young gentleman, blind from birth, 
couched by Cheselden ; — a case remarkable for being 
perhaps, of those cured, that in which the cataract was 
most perfect, (it only allowed of a distinction of light 
and darkness) ; and, at the same time, in which the 
phsenomena have been most distinctly described. In 
this latter respect, it is, however, very deficient ; and 
it is saying but little in favour of the philosophical 
acumen of medical men, that the narrative of this case, 
with aU its faults, is, to the present moment, the one 
most to be relied on.® 

hTow I contend, (though I am aware I have high 
authoriiy against me), that if a blind man had been 
able to form a conception of a square or globe by mere 

a See Ximneley, On the Organs serrations, Triich confinn, in all 
of Vision, p. 31, (1858), for a reesit essential particulars, the conclnsions 
case of couching, urith careful oh- of Chesdden. — Bo. 
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touch, lie would, on first perceiving them by sight, be 

able to discriminate them from each other ; “ for this ^ 

su]pposes only that he had acquired the primary notions 
of a straight and of a curved line. Again, if touch 
afibrded us the notion of space or extension in general, 
the patient, on obtaining sight, would certainly be able 
to conceive the possibility of space or extension beyond 
the actual boundary of his vision. But of both of 
these Cheselden’s patient was found incapable. As it 
is a celebrated case, I shall quote to you a few passages 
in illustration : you will find it at large in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for the year 1728. 

“ Though we say of this gentleman that he was cheseiden 
blind,” observes Mr Cheseiden, “ as we do of all peo- 
pie who have ripe cataracts ; yet they are never so 
blind from that cause but that they can discern 
day from night ; and for the most part, in a strong 
light, distinguish black, white, and scarlet ; but they 
cannot perceive the shape of anything ; for the light 
by which these perceptions are made, being let in ob- 
liquely through the aqueous humour, or the anterior 
surface of the crystalline, (by which the rays cannot 
be brought into a focus upon the retina,) they can 
discern in no other manner than a sound eye can 
through a glass of broken jelly, where a great vari- 
ety of surfaces so differently refract the light, that 
the several distinct pencils of rays cannot be collect- 
ed by the eye into their proper foci ; wherefore the 
shape of an object in such a case cannot be at all 
discerned, though the colour may; and thus it was 
with this young gentleman, who, though he knew 
those colours asunder in a good light, yet when he 

a On this question, see Locke, iL 9; and Sir W. Hamilton’s note, 

JPssay on the Iliman Understanding, Jleid’s TForIcs, p. 13 /.— Ed. 
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X?VIH couclied, tlie faint ideas lie liad 

^ of them liefore Yrere not sufficient for him to know 

them by afterwards ; and therefore he did not think 
them the same which he had before known by those 
names.” 

****** 

“ "WTien he first saw, he was so far from making 
any judgment about distances, that he thought all 
objects whatever touched his eyes (as he expressed it) 
as what he felt did his skin ; and thought no objects 
so agreeable as those which were smooth and regular, 
though he could form no judgment of their shape, or 
guess what it was in any object that was pleasing to 
him. He knew not the shape of anything, nor any 
one thing from another, however difierent in shape or 
magnitude'; but upon being told what things were, 
whose form he before knew from feeling, he would 
carefully observe, that he might know them again; 
but ha'idng too many objects to learn at once, he for- 
got many of them ; and (as he said) at first learned 
to know, and again forgot a thousand things in a day. 
One particular only (though it may appear trifling) I 
wiE relate : Ha^dng often forgot which was the cat, 
and which the dog, he was ashamed to ask ; but catch- 
ing the cat (which he knew by feeling) he was observed 
to look at her steadfastly, and then setting her down, 
said, * So, puss ! I shall know you another time.' 
***** '^ 

" We thought he soon knew what pictures repre- 
sented which were showed to him, but we found after- 
wards we were mistaken ; for about two months after 
he was couched, he discovered at once they represented 
solid bodies, when, to that time, he considered them 
only as parti-coloured plains, or surfaces diversified 
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witli variety of paints ; but even then lie was no less 

surprised, expecting the pictures would feel like the ^ 

things they represented, and was amazed when he 
found those ]3arts, which by their light and shadow 
appeared now round and uneven, felt only flat like 
the rest ; and asked which was the lying sense, feeling 
or seeing.” “ 

The whole of this matter is still enveloped in great TheAuthor 

. professes 

uncertainty, and I should be sorry either to dogmatise no decided 
myself, or to advise you to form any decided opinion, tfo^ques-" 
Without, however, going the length of Platner, in 
den 3 dng the possibility of a geometer blind from birth, 
we may allow this, and yet vindicate exclusively to 
sight the power of afibrding us our empirical notions 
of siiace. The explanation of this supposes, however, 
an acquaintance with the doctrine of pure or a priori 
space, as a form of thought ; it must, therefore, for the 
present be deferred. 

The last question on which I shall touch, and with How do wo 
which I shall conclude the consideration of Perception knowledge 
in general, is, — How do we obtain our knowledge of Distance? 
Visual Distance? Is this original or acquired? 

With regard to the method by which we judge of Visual dis- 
distance, it was formerly supposed to depend upon an fore Berke- 
origiiial law of the constitution, and to be independent ed as iin 
of anj’- knowledge gained through the medium of the perception, 
external senses. This opinion was attacked by Berke- 
ley in his New Theory of Vision, one of the finest ex- 
amples, as Dr Smith justty observes, of philosophical 
anatysis to be found in our own or in any other lan- 
guage ; and in which it appears most clearly demon- 
strated, that our whole information on this subject is 

a See Adam Smith’s Essays on 295, 296, edit 1800. Cf. Ecid’s 
P?iilosoy7iical Suljcefs. [Pp. 294, ITorA-^, p. 13/, note. — E d.], 
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jK^vni. experience and association. This coneln- 

sion is supported by many circumstances of frequent 
occurrence, in u^hich we fall into the greatest mistakes 
unth respect to the distance of objects, when we form, 
our judgment solely from the visible impression made 
• upon the retina without attending to the other cir- 
cumstances which ordinarily direct us in forming our 
conclusions. It also obtains confirmation from the 
case of Cheselden, which I have already quoted. It 
clearly appears that, in the first instance, the patient 
had no correct ideas of distance ; and we are expressly 
told that he supposed all objects to touch the eye, 
until he learned to correct his visible, by means of his 
tangible impressions, and thus gradually to acquire 
more correct notions of the situation of surroundiag 
bodies with respect to his own person. 

Circum- On the hypothesis that our ideas of distance are 
which as- acquired, it remains for us to investigate the circum- 
foming stances which assist us in forming our judgment re- 
•S’S' specting them. "We shall find that they may he 
arranged under two heads, some of them dependmg 
geni i!' upon certain states of the eye itself, and others upon 
Sat?s various accidents that occur in the appearance of the 
the eye. With respect to distances that are so short as 

to require the adjustment of the eye in order to obtain 
distinct vision, it appears that a certain voluntary 
effort is necessary to produce the desired effect : this 
effort, whatever may be its nature, causes a corre- 
sponding sensation, the amount of which we learn by 
experience to appreciate ; and thus, through the me- 
dium of association, we acquire the power of estimat- 
ing the distance with sufficient accuracy. 

When objects are placed at only a moderate dis- 
tance, but not such as to require the adjustment of 
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the eye, in directing the two eyes to the object we 
incline them inwards; as is the case likewise with — — 

very short distances : so that what are termed the 
axes of the eyes, if produced, would make an angle at 
the object, the angle varying inversely as the distance. 

Here, as in the former case, we have certain percep- 
tions excited by the muscular efforts necessary to pro- 
duce a proper inclination of the axes, and these we 
learn to associate with certain distances. As a proof 
that this is the mode by which we judge of those dis- 
tances where the optic axes form an appreciable angle, 
when the eyes are both directed to the same object, 
while the effort of adjustment is not perceptible, — ^it 
has been remarked, that persons who are deprived of 
the sight of one eye, are incapable of forming a correct 
judgment in this case. 

When we are required to judge of still greater dis- 2.pn ccr. 
tances, where the object is so remote as that the axes tionsoftifo 
of the two eyes are parallel, we are no longer able to 
form our opinion from any sensation in the eye itself. 

In this case, we have recourse to a variety of circum- 
stances connected with the appearance of the object ; 
for example, its apparent size, the distinctness with 
which it is seen, the vividness of its colours, the num- 
ber of intervening objects, and other similar accidents, 
all of which obviously depend upon previous expe- 
rience, and which we are in the habit of associating 
with different distances, without, in each particular 
case, investigating the cause on which our judgment 
is founded. 

The conclusions of science seem in this case to be proof 
decisive ; and yet the whole question is thrown into into doubt 
doubt by the analogy of the lower animals. If in man aio^' of”* 
the perception of distance be not original but acquired, 
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x¥\uii. perception of distance must be also acquired bj 

them. But as this is not the case in regard to animals, 

this confirms the reasoning of those who would explain 
the perception of distance in man, as an original, not 
as an acquired knowledge. That the Berkeleian doc- 
trine is opposed by the analogy of the lower aTiimalg 
is admitted by one of its most intelligent supporters, 
— ^Dr Adam SmitL“ 

SraiS " That, antecedent to all experience," says Smith, 
quoted. “ the young of at least the greater part of animals 
possess some instinctiTe perception of this kind, seems 
abundantly evident The hen never feeds her young 
by dropping the food into their bills, as the linnet and 
the thrush feed theirs. Almost as soon as her chickens 
are hatched, she does not feed them, but carries them 
to the field to feed, where they walk about at their 
ease, it would seem, and appear to have the most dis- 
tinct perception of all the tangible objects which sur- 
round them. "We may often see them, accordingly; 
by the straightest road, run to and pick up any little 
grains which she shows them, even at the distance of 
several yards ; and they no sooner come into the light 
than they seem to understand this language of Vision 
as well as they ever do afterwards. The young of the 
partridge and the grouse seem to have, at the same 
early period, the most distinct perceptions of the same 
kind. The young partridge, almost as soon as it comes 
ficom the shell, runs about among long grass and corn; 
the young grouse among long heath; and would both 
most essentially hurt themselves if they had not the 
most acute as well as distinct perception of the tan- 
gible objects which not only surround them but press . 
upon them on all sides. This is the case, too, with the 

c See Essays— Of the Ezkmal Senses, p. 299-SOi, edit. ISOO.— Ed. 
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young of the goose, of the duck, and, so far as I have 
been able to observe, with those of at least the greater 
part of the birds which make their nests upon the 
ground, with the greater part of those which are 
ranked by Linnaeus in the orders of the hen and the 
goose, and of many of those long-shanked and wading 
birds which he places in the order that he distinguishes 
by the name of Grallae. 

****** 

“ It seems difficult to suppose that man is the only 
animal of which the young are not endowed with some 
instinctive perception of this kind. The young of the 
human species, however, continue so long in a state of 
entire dependency, they must be so long carried about 
in the arms of their mothers or of their nurses, that 
such an instinctive perception may seem less neces- 
sary to them than to any other race of animals. Before 
it could be of any use to them, observation and expe- 
rience may, by the known principle of the association 
of ideas, have sufficiently connected in their young 
minds each visible object with the corresponding tan- 
gible one which it is fitted to represent. Nature, it 
may be said, never bestows upon any animal any 
faculty which is not either necessary or useful, and an 
instinct of this kind would be altogether .useless to an 
animal which must necessarily acquire the knowledge 
which the instinct is given to supply, long before that 
instinct could be of any use to it. Children, however, 
appear at so very early a period to know the distance, 
the shape, and magnitude of the different tangible ob- 
jects which are presented to them, that I am disposed 
to believe that even they may have some instinctive 
perception of this kind ; though possibly in a much 
weaker degree than the greater part of other animals. 


LECT. 

xxvnr. 
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txvm ^ scarcely a month, old, stretclies out its 

liands to feel any little plaything that is presented to 

it. It distinguishes its nurse, and the other people 
■who are much about it, from strangers. It clings to 
the former, and turns away from the latter. Hold a 
small loohing-glass before a child of not more than 
two or three months old, and it "will stretch out its 
little arms behind the glass, in order to feel the child 
which it sees, and which it imagines is at the back of 
the glass. It is deceived, no doubt ; but even this 
sort of deception sufficiently demonstrates that it has 
a tolerably distinct apprehension of the ordinary per- 
spective of Vision, which it cannot well have learnt 
from observation and experience.” 
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LECTURE XXIX. 

THE PRESENTATIVE EACULTY. — ^II. SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. . 

HavinGj in onr last Lecture, concluded tLe consider- 
ation of External Perception, I may now briefly reca- 
pitulate certain results of tbe discussion, and state in 
what principal respects the doctrine I would main- 
tain differs from that of Reid and Stewart, whom I 
suppose always to hold, iu reality, tbe system of an 
Intuitive Perception. 

In the first place, — in regard to the relation of the 
external object to the senses. The general doctrine 
on this subject is thus given by Reid : “A law of our 
nature regarding perception is, that we perceive no 
object, unless some impression is made upon the organ 
of sense, either by the immediate application of the 
object, or by some medium which passes between the 
object and the organ. In two of our senses, viz.. 
Touch and Taste, there must be an immediate appli- 
cation of the object to the organ. In the other three, 
the object is perceived at a distance, but still by means 
of a medium, by which some impression is made upon 
the organ.” “ 

Now this, I showed you, is incorrect. The only ob- 
ject ever perceived is the object in immediate contact,. 
— ^in immediate relation, with the organ. What Reid, 

o IntcUcctual Poicers, Essay iL ch. iL [TJ’orifcs, p. 247 . — ^Ed.] 
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and pliilosopliers in general, call tlie distant object, is 
AvlioUy unknown to Perception; by reasoning we may 
connect the object perceived with certain antecedents, 
— certain causes, but these, as the results of an infer- 
ence, cannot be the objects of perception. The only 
objects of perception are in all the senses equally im- 
mediate. Thus the object of my vision at present is 
not the paper or letters at a foot from my eye, but the 
rays of light reflected from these upon the retina. The 
object of your hearing is not the vibrations of my 
larynx, nor the vibrations of the intervening air ; but 
the vibrations determined thereby in the cavity of the 
internal ear, and in immediate contact with the audi- 
tory nerves. In both senses, the external object per- 
ceived is the last eftect of a series of unperceived 
causes. But to call these unperceived causes the object 
of perception, and to call the perceived eflect , — the 
real object, only the medium of perception, is either 
a gross error or an unwarrantable abuse of language. 
My conclusion is, therefore, that, in all the senses, the 
external object is in contact with the organ, and thus, 
in a certain signification, all the senses are only modi- 
fications of Touch. This is the simple fact, and any 
other statement of it is either the efieet or the cause 
of misconception. 

In the second place, — ^in relation to the number and 
consecution of the elementary phenomena, — ^it is, and 
must be, admitted, on all hands, that perception must 
be preceded by an impre^ion of the external object on 
the sense ; in other words, that the material reality 
and the organ must be brought into contact, previous 
to, and as the condition of, an act of this facul^. On 
this point there can bu no dispute. But the case is 
different in regard to the two following. It is asserted 
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by pbilosopbers in general : — 1°, That tbe impression lect. 

made on the organ must be propagated to the brain, ^ 

before a cognition of the object takes place in the mind, doctrine of 
— in other words, that an organic action must precede pliers re- 
and determine the intellectual action ; and 2°, That o^anio 
Sensation Proper precedes Perception Proper. In re- 
gard to the former assertion, — if by this were only 
meant, that the mind does not perceive external ob- 
jects out of relation to its bodily organs, and that the 
relation of the object to the organism, as the condition 
of perception, must, therefore, in the order of nature, 
be viewed as prior to the cognition of that relation, — 


no objection could be made to the statement. But if in what 

. , . , T . -I 1 • respect in- 

it be intended, as it seems to be, that the organic accurate. 


affection precedes in the order of time the intellectual 


cognition, — of this we have no proof whatever. The 


fact as stated would be inconsistent with the doctrine 


of an intuitive perception ; for if the organic affection 
were chronologically prior to the act of knowledge, the 
immediate perception of an object different from our 
bodily senses would be impossible, and the external 
world would thus be represented only in the subjec- 
tive affections of our own organism. It is, therefore, 
more correct to hold, that the corporeal movement and 
the mental perception are simultaneous ; and in place 
of holding that the intellectual action commences after 
the bodily has terminated, — in place of holding that the 
mind is connected with the body only at the central 
extremity of the nervous system, it is more simple and 
philosophical to suppose that it is united with the nerv- 
ous system in its whole extent. The mode of this union 
is of course inconceivable : but the latter hypothesis 
of union is not more inconceivable than the former ; 
and, while it has the testimony of consciousness in its 
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xxK* otherwise not obnoxious to many serious 

objections to which the other is exposed. 

SensaUon*^ lu regard to the latter assertion, — ^viz., that a per- 
PCTcepu^n proper is always preceded by a sensation pro- 

propcr. per, — ^this, though maintained by Reid and' Stewart, 

is even more manifestly erroneous than the former 
assertion, touching the precedence of an organic to a 
mental action. In summing up Reid^s doctrine of Per- 
ception, hir Stewart says, “ To what does the statement 
of Reid amount 1 Merely to this ; that the mind is 
so formed, that certain impressions produced on our 
organs of sense by external objects, are followed by 
correspondent sensations ; and that these sensations, 
(which have no more resemblance to the qualities of 
matter, than the words of a language have to the 
things they denote), are followed by a perception of 
the existence and qualities of the bodies by which the 
impressions are made.” ® You will find in Reid’s own 
works expressions which, if taken literally, would make 
us believe that he held perception to be a mere in- 
ference from sensation. Thus : — “ Observing that the 
agreeable sensation is raised when the rose is near, aud 
ceases when it is removed, I am led, by my nature, to 
conclude some quality to be in the rose, which is the 
cause of this sensation. This quality in the rose is 
the object perceived; and that act of my mind, by 
which I have the conviction and belief of this quality, 
is what in this case I call perception.” ^ I have, how- 
ever, had frequent occasion to show you that we must 
not always inteiq)ret Reid’s expressions very rigorously ; 
and we are often obliged to save his philosophy from 
the consequences of his own loose and ambiguous ian- 

a Elements, vol. i. ch. ii. § 3. Coll. 0 Intdl Powers, Essay u. ch. sri. 
JForlcs, voL ii. p. 111. TForis, p. 310. 
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guage. ■ In the present instance, if Eeid were taken at lbct. 
Ms word, hiff perception would be only an instinctive 
belief, consequent on a sensation, that there is some 
unknown external quality the cause of the sensation. 

Be this, however, as it may, there is no more ground 
for holding that sensation precedes perception, than 
for holding that perception precedes sensation. In 
fact, both exist only as they coexist. They do not 
indeed always coexist in the same degree of intensity, 
but they are equally original ; and it is only by an act, 
not of the easiest abstraction, that we are able to dis- 
criminate them scientifically from each other.® 

So much for the first of the two faculties by wMch Tjie faculty 
we acquire knowledge, — the faculty of External Per- soiousness. 
ception. The second of these faculties is Self-con- 
sciousness, which has likewise received, among others, 
the name of Internal or Eeflex Perception. This faculty 
will not occupy us long, as the principal questions re- 
garding its nature and operation have been already 
considered, in treating of Consciousness in general.^ 

I formerly showed you that it is impossible to dis- Seif-con- 
tinguish Perception, or the other Special Faculties, TbSh of 
from Consciousness, — in other words, to reduce Con- tative Fa^^’ 
sciousness itself to a special faculty ; and that the 
attempt to do so by the Scottish philosophers is self- 
contradictory.'^^ I stated to you, however, that though 
it be incompetent to establish a faculty for the imme- 
diate knowledge of the external world, and a faculty 
for the immediate knowledge of the internal, as two 
ultimate powers, exclusive of each other, and not 
merely subordinate forms of a Mgher immediate know- 


o Compare Jfcjrf’s Works, Note D*, 
p. SS2 ct scq. — ^Ed. 

S See above, Leot. si. ct scq., vol. 


i.— E d. 

y See above, Lect siii., vol. i. p. 
224 et scq . — Ed. 
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Sil: compreliended or carried 

up into one, — I stated, I say, that though the imme- 
diate knowledges of matter and of mind are still only 
modifications of consciousness, yet that their discrimi- 
nation, as subaltern faculties, is both allowable and 
convenient. Accordingly, in the scheme which I gave 
you of the distribution of Consciousness into its special 
modes, — I distinguished a faculty of External, and a 
faculty of Internal, Apprehension, constituting together 
a more general modification of consciousness, which I 
called the Acquisitive or Presentative or Eeceptive 
Faculty. 

phiioso- In regard to Self-consciousness, — the faculty of In- 

tellers less ^ 

divided in tcmal Experience, — philosophers have been far more 
ions*tS’- harmonious than in regard to External Perception. In 

itiit Soif ^ 

conscious* fact, tbeir difierences touching this faculty originate 
fn regJtd to rather in the ambiguities of language, and the different 
Perception, attached to the same form of expression, 

than in any fundamental opposition of opinion in re- 
gard to its reality and nature. It is admitted equally 
by all to exist, and to exist as a source of knowledge; 
and the supposed differences of philosophers in this 
respect, are, as I shall show you, mere errors in the 
historical statement of their opinions. 

Seif-con- The sphere and character of this faculty of acquisi-,| 
cSSd tion, will be best illustrated by contrasting it with the 
other. Perception is the power by which we are made 
dSntoi’ aware of the phaenomena of the external world ; Self- 
fonas. consciousness the power by which we apprehend the 
phsenomena of the internal. The objects of the former 
are all presented to us in Space and Time ; space and 
time are thus the two conditions, — the two fundamen- 
tal forms, of external perception. The objects of the 
latter are all apprehended by us in Time and in Self; 
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time and self are thus the two conditions,— the two lect. 

yy jX 

fundamental forms, of Internal Perception or Self- ^ 

consciousness. Time is thus a form or condition com- 
mon to both faculties ; while space is a form peculiar 
to the one, self a form peculiar to the other. Whatiwhat 

T tin T* r r -j • 1 .meant by 

I mean by the form or condition oi a faculty, is that jthe form 
frame,-^that setting, (if I may so speak), out of which jcuity. 
no ohj ect can be known. Thus we only know, througl 
Self-consciousness, the phsenomena of the interna 
world, as modifications of the indivisible ego or con- ^ 
scious unit ; we only know, through Perception, the i 
phsenomena of the external world, under space, or -as' 
modifications of the extended and divisible non-ego or 
known plurality. That the forms are native, not ad- 
ventitious, to the mind, is involved in their necessity. 

What I cannot but think, must be a priori, or original , 
to thought ; it cannot be engendered by experience 
upon custom. But this is not a subject the discussion i 
of which concerns us at present. 

It may be asked, if self or ego be the form of Self- objection 
consciousness, why is the not-self, the non-ego, not in 
like manner called the form of Perception ? To this 
I reply, that the not-self is only a negation, and though 
it discriminates the objects of the external cognition 
from those of the internal, it does not afford to the 
former any positive bond of union among themselves. 

This, on the contrarj^, is supplied to them by the form . 
of space, out of which they can neither be perceived, 
nor imagined by the mind ; — ^space, therefore, as the 
positive condition under which the non-ego is neces- 
sarily known and imagined, and through which it re- 
ceives its unity in consciousness, is properly said to 
aflbrd the condition or form of External Perception. 

But a more important question may be started. If 
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SS extension, be a necessary form of tbonght. 

argued, proves that the mind itself is 
fom extended. The reasoning here proceeds upon the 
thoBgbt ; assumption, that the qualities of the subiect knovino- 

isthexmnd , i • ••, •. ® 

itself ex- must be Similar to the quabties of the obiect knovn. 

tended? mi* it ih 

IJiis, as i have already stated, is a mere philosophical 
crotchet, — an assumption vithout a shadow even of 
probability in its favour. That the mind has the 
power of perceiving extended objects, is no ground 
for holding that it is itself extended. >StiIl less can it 
be maintained, that because it has ideally a native or 
necessary conception of space, it must really occupy 
space. Nothing can be more absurd. On this doctrine 
to exist as extended is supposed necessary in order to 
think extension. But if this analogy hold good, the 
sphere of ideal space which the mind can ima^e, 
ought to be limited to the sphere of real space which 
the mind actually fills. This is not, however, the case; 
for though the mind be not absolutely unlimited in its 
power of conceiving space, still the compass of thought 
may be viewed as infinite in this respect, as contrasted 
with the petty point of extension, which the advocates 
of the doctrine in question allow it to occupy in its 
corporeal domicile. 4 

The ^heie Ihc faculty of Self-consciousness affords us a know- * 
scionsness. ledge of the phenomena of our mi nds. It is the 
source of internal experience. You will, therefore, ob- 
serve, that, Hke External Perception, it only furnishes 
us with facts; and that the use we make of these facts, 
— that is, what we find in them, what we deduce firom 
them,-— belongs to a different process of intelligence. 
Self-consciousness affords the materials equally to all 
systems of philosophy; all equally admit it, and all 
elaborate the materials which this faculty supplies, 

a See above, Lect. sxv., voL iL p. 120 rf aw.— Ed. 
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according to tbeir fashion. And here I may merely gcr. 
notice, by the way, what, in treating of the Regulative 


Two inodes 


Faculty, will fall to be regularly discussed, that these of dealing 
facts, these materials, may be considered in two ways, phmno- 
We may employ either Induction alone, or also Ana- in™eiS!on- 
lysis. If we merely consider the phenomena which — vh., 


Self-consciousness reyeals, in relation to each other, — inducUon 
merely compare them together, and generalise the b}' indue 

tion and 


qualities which they display in common, and thus Anai}'sis 
arrange them into classes or groups governed by the ° 
same laws, we perform the process of Induction. By 
this process we obtain what is genera], but not what 
is necessary. For example, having observed that ex- 
ternal objects presented in perception are extended, 
we generalise the notion of extension or space. We 
have thus explained the possibility of a conception of 
space, but only of space as a general and contingent 
notion ; for if we hold that this notion exists in the 
mind only as the result of such a process, we must 
hold it to be a posteriori or adventitious, and, there- 
fore, contingent. Such is the process of Induction, or 
of Simple Observation. The other process, that of 
Analysis or Criticism, does not rest satisfied with this 
comparison and generalisation, which it, however, sup- 
poses. It proposes not merely to find what is general 
in the phaenomena,but what is necessary and universal. 

It, accordingly, takes mental phaenomena, and, by ab- 
straction, throws aside all that it is able to detach, 
without annihilating the phenomena altogether, — in 
short, it analyses thought into its essential or neces- 
sary, and its accidental or contingent, elements. 

Thus, from Observation and Induction, we discover Thespbere 


what experience afibrds as its general result ; from 


Analj’sis and Criticism, vre discover what experience 
VOL. ir. x 
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Locke. 


Descarf es- 


supposes as its necessarj conditioiL You will notice, 
that the critical analysis of wHch I now speak, is 
limited to tke objects of onr internal observation : for 
in the phsenomena of mind alone can we be conscious 
of absolute necessitv*. All necessity is, in fact, to ns 
subjective : for a thing is conceived impossible only as 
we are unable to construe it in thought. "Whatever 
does not violate the laws of thonght is, therefore, not 
to us impossible, however firmly we may believe that 
it will not occur. For example, we hold it absolutely 
impossible, that a thing can begin to be without a 
cause. Whyl Simply because the mind cannot realise 
to itself the conception of absolute commencement. 
That a stone should ascend into the air. we firmly 
believe will never happen ; but we find no diScuity 
in conceiving it possible. WTiy? Merely because 
gravitation is only a fact generalised by induction and 
observation ; and its negation, therefore, violates no 
law of thought "Wlien we talk, therefore, of the neces- 
sity of any external phenomenon, the expression is 
improper, if the necessit)’ be only an inference of in- 
duction, and not involved in any canon of intelligence. 
For induction proves to ns only what is, not what 
must be, — ^the actual, not the necessary.*' 

The two processes of Induction or Observation, and 
of Analysis or Criticism, have been variously employed 
by different philosophers. Locke, for instance, limited 
himself to the former, overlooking altogether the latter. 
He, accordingly, discovered nothing necessary, or a 
'priori, in the phsenomena of onr internal experience. 
To all axioms are only generalisations of 025)6- 
rience. In this respect he was greatly excelled by 
Descartes and Leibnitz. The latter, indeed, was the 

c See TTorks, (completed edi^oc,) Xbte % p. en.~BJ. 
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philosoplier wlio clea^y enunciated tlie principle, tliat leci;. 
the pliaenomenon of necessity, in our cognitions, could — — " ‘ 
not be explained on the ground of experience. All JifeStT 
the examples,” he says, “which confirm a general truth, neceS* 
how numerous soever, would not suffice to establish teriin of ' 
the universal necessity of this same truth ; for it does 
not follow, that what has hitherto occurred will al- 
ways occur in future.”" “ If Locke,” he adds, “had 
sufficiently considered the difference between truths 
which are necessary or demonstrative, and those which 
we infer from induction alone, he would have perceived 
that necessary truths could only be proved from prin- 
ciples which command our assent by their intuitive 
evidence ; inasmuch as our senses can inform us only 
of what is, not of what must necessarily be. ” Leibnitz, 
howevCT, was not himself fully aware of the import of 
the principle, — at least he failed in carrying it out 
to its most important applications; and though he 
triumphantly demonstrated, in opposition to Locke, 
the a priori character of many of those cognitions 
which Locke had derived from experience, yet he left Kant, -the 
to Kant the honour of having been the first who fully Sy'ap? 
applied the critical analysis in the philosophy of mind, criteria!! 

The faculty of Self-consciousness corresponds with Has the 
the Eeflection of Locke. Now there is an interesting of loc£‘^ 
question concerning this faculty, — whether the philo- reprcsent’ea 
Sophy of Locke has been misapprehended and mis- iac,?i?'' 
represented by Condillac, and other of his French Frincv^is” 
disciples, as Mr Stewart maintains ; or, whether Mr ’ 
Stewart has not himself attempted to vindicate the 

aNouvcauz Essais, Avant-propos, Dutcns). Letter to Bierting (1710), 

р. 5 (edit. Basiie). — E d. [Cf. liv. i. Opera, t. r. p. 358. Thcodicic, (1710), 

с. i. § 5, p. 3C ; liv. ii. c. xvii. § 1, i. § 2, p. 480 (Erdnianu), or Opera, 
p. 116. Letter to Burnet of Kcmney t. L p. 65 (Dutcns). Momulologie 
(1706), OjKra, t. vL p. 274 (edit. (1714), p. 707 (edit. Erdmann).] 
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xm' Lockers pbilosopliy on grounds Yrkieh -will 

not bear out liis conclusions, lir Sterrart has can- 
vassed this point at considerable length, both in his 
Essays'^ and in his Disserlalion on the Progress of 
Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political Philosophy. In 
tlie latter, the point at issue is thus briefly stated : 

Stewart “ The objections to which Locke’s doctrine concernino- 

rtmiication tiic Origin 01 OUT idcas, or, in other words?, concemine 

of Locke. , . - . ' . ® 

tiie sources ot our knowledge, are, m my judgment, 
liable, I have stated so fully in a former work, that I 
shall not touch on them here. It is quite sufficient, 
on the present occasion, to remark, how very unjustly 
this doctrine (imperfect, on the most favourable con- 
struction, as it undoubtedly is) has been confounded 
with those of Gassendi, of Condillac, of Diderot, and 
of Horne Tooke. The substance of all that is common 
in the conclusions of these last vriters, cannot be better 
expressed than in the words of their master, Gassendi, 

‘ All our knowledge,’ he obserres in a letter to Des- 
cartes, ^ appears plainly to derive its origin ffiom the 
senses ; and although you deny the maxim, ‘ Quicquid 
est in inteUectu prseessedebere in sensu,’yet this maxim 
appears, nevertheless, to be true; since our knowledge 
is all ultimately obtained by an influx ot incursion 
from things external; which knowledge afterwards 
undergoes various modifi cations by means of analogy, 
composition, division, amplification, extenuation, and 
other similar processes, which it is unnecessary to enur 
merate.’ This doctrine of Gassendi’s coincides exactly 
with that ascribed to Locke by Diderot and by Home 
Tooke ; and it differs only verbally from the more con- 
cise statement of Condillac, that ' our ideas are nothing 
more than transformed sensations.’ * Every idea,’ says 

a Coll. Wbr7:s, vol. v. part L, essay L, p. 55 ci scq.—Is). 
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the first of these writers, ‘must necessarily, when 
brought to its state of ultimate decomposition, re- 
solve itself into a sensible representation or picture ; 
and since everything in our understanding has been 
introduced there by the channel of sensation, whatever 
proceeds out q/’the understanding is either chimerical, 
or must be able, in returning by the same road, to re- 
attach itself to its sensible archetype. Hence an im- 
portant rule in philosophy, — that every expression 
which cannot find an external and a sensible object, 
to which it can thus establish its afl&nity, is destitute 
of signification.^ Such is the exposition given by 
Diderot, of what is regarded in France as Locke’s 
great and capital discovery; and precisely to the same 
purpose we are told by Condorcet, that ‘ Locke was 
the first who proved that all our ideas are compounded 
of sensations.’ If this were to be admitted as a fair 
account of Locke’s opinion, it would follow that he 
has not advanced a single step beyond Gassendi and 
Hobbes; both of whom have repeatedly expressed 
themselves in nearly the same words with Diderot 
and Condorcet. But although it must be granted, in 
favour of their interpretation of his language, that 
various detached passages may be quoted from his 
work which seem, on a superficial view, to justify 
their comments, yet of what weight, it may be asked, 
are these passages, when compared with the stress 
laid b}’’ the author on Reflection, as an original source 
of our ideas, altogether difierent from Sensation? 
‘ The other fountain,’ says Locke, ‘ from which expe- 
rience furnishetli the understanding with ideas, is the 
perception of the operations of our own minds within 
us, as it is employed about the ideas it has got; which 
operations, when the soul comes to reflect on and con- 
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skier, do furnisli the understanding with another set 
of ideas, which could not be had from things without; 
and sucli are Perception, Thinking, Doubting, Believ- 
ing, Reasoning, Knowing, Willing, and all the different 
actings of our own minds, which, we being conscious 
of, and observing in ourselves, do from these receive 
into our understandings ideas as distinct as we do 
from bodies affecting our senses. This source of ideas 
every man has wholly in himself ; and though it be 
not sense, as having nothing to do with external ob- 
jects, yet it is very like it, and might properly enough 
be called Internal Senae. But as I call the other 
Sensation, so I call this Reflection; the ideas it affords 
being such only as the mind gets by reflecting on its 
own operations within itself.’® Again, ‘The under- 
standing seems to me not to have the least glimmer- 
ing of any ideas which it doth not receive from one of 
these two. External objects furnish the mind with 
the ideas of sensible qualities ; and the mind furnishes 
the understanding with ideas of its own operations.’ 

On these observations I must remark, that they do 
not at all satisfy me ; and I cannot but regard Locke 
and Gassendi as exactly upon a par, and both as deriv- 
ing all our knowledge from experience. The French 
philosophers are, therefore, in my opinion, fully justi- 
fied in their interpretation of Locke’s philosophy; and 
Condillac must, I think, be viewed as having simplified 
the doctrine of his master, without doing the smallest 
violence to its spirit. In the first place, I cannot con- 
cur with Sir Stewart in allowing any weight to Locke’s 
distinction of Refiection, or Self-consciousness, as a 

a Locke, Works, toI. i. p. 78. c. i. § Stewart, DUscrtation, part 
[Essay, B. ii. c. i. § 4 .-Ed.] ii. § i- Coll. Works, vol. i. p. 224 

S IMd., vol. i. p. 79. [Ess.j B. ii. et scsf.— E d.] 
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second source of our knowledge. . Suck a source of 

experience no sensualist ever denied, because no sen- 

sualist ever denied tkat sense was cognisant of itself, tiou of 
It makes no difference, tkat Locke distinguisked Ee- compatiblu 
flection from Sense, “as kaving notking to do witk sualism. 
external objects,” admitting, however, tkat “ they are 
very like,” and tkat Reflection “might properly enough 
be called Internal Sense,”® while Condillac makes it 
only a modification of sense. It is a matter of no 
importance, tkat we do not call Self-consciousness by 
the name of Sense, if we allow tkat it is only conver- 
sant about the contingent. Now no interpretation 
of Locke can ever pretend to find in kis Reflection a 
revelation to him of aught native or necessary to the 
mind, beyond the capability to act and suffer in cer- 
tain manners, — a capability which no philosophy ever 
dreamt of denying. And if this be the case, it follows 
tkat the formal reduction, by Condillac, of Reflection 
to Sensation, is only a consequent following out of the 
principles of the doctrine itself.^ 

Of how little import is the distinction of Reflection Fundamen- 
from Sensation, in the pkUosopky of Locke, is equally Stewart in 
show in the philosophy of Gassendi ; in regard to thl'^Suo- 
wkick I must correct a fundamental error of Mr Gassendi. 
Stewart. I had formerly occasion to point out to you 
the unaccountable mistake of this very learned pkilo- 
sopker, in relation to Locke’s use of the term Reflec- 
tion,'^ which, both in kis Assays and kis Dissertation, 
he states was a word first employed by Locke in its 
psychological signification.* Nothing, I stated, could 

o Essay, B. ii. c. i. § 4 . — Ed. the same mistake. [See Anii-Sccpti- 

P [That Locke’s Reflection only cism: or. Notes upon each Cltaptcr of 
Sense, see Hillehrand, PMl. dcs ifr LocJx's Essay concerning JTumane 
Geistes, i. p. 145.] Understanding, hy Henry Lee, B.D., 

7 See above, vol. i. p. 234 . — ^Ed. Preface, p. 7; London, 1702. — 

5 Lee on Locke, makc.s app.arently Ed.] 
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xM; incorrect. Wben adopted hv Locke, it ^as a 

• "Word of universal currencj, in a similar sense, in every 
contemporary system of philosophy, and had been so 
employed for at least a thousand years previoxisly. 
This being understood, Mr Stewart’s mistake in regard 
to Gassendi is less surprising. "" The word Refieciwa;' 
says 3Ir Stewart, ** expresses the peculiar and chaiae- 
teristical doctrine, by which his sj*stem is distintniished 
from that of the Gassendists and Hobbists. iJl this, 
however, serves only to prove stiU more clearly, how 
vridely remote his real opinion on this subject was 
from that commonly ascribed to him by the French 
and German commentators. For my own par^ I do 
not think, notwithstanding some casual expressions 
which may seem to favour the contrary supposition, 
that Locke would have hesitated for a moment to admit 


Gasserol, 

a 

z&~ 

rdrt^Be- 

as 

a %7Src& of 
iznc-TrleCgS. 


with Cudworth and Price, that the Understanding is 
itself a source of new ideas. That it is by Reflection^ 
(which, according to his own definition, means merely 
the exercise of the Understanding on the internal phs- 
nomena), that we get our ideas of Memory, imagina- 
tion, Eeasoning, and of all other intellectual powers, 
Mr Locke has again and again told us ; and from this 
principle it is so obvious an inference, that ail the 
simple ideas which are necessarily implied in our in- 
tellectual operations, are ultimatdy to be referred to 
the same source, that we cannot reasonably suppose a 
philosopher of Locke’s sagacity to admit the former 
proposition, and to withhold his assent to the latter." 

The inference which, in the latter part of this quo- 
tation, Mr Stewart speaks of, is not so obvious as he 
supposes, seeing that it was not till Leibnitz that 
the character of necessity was enounced, and clearly 

c InsiSTiaivjr., part iL | L, focteoi^ TTcrfe, to!, i. p. 230.— S>. 
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enounced, as tlie criterion by wliicli to disciriiniiiJiUi 
tbe native from tlie adventitious cognitions ol' l.ln< * 
mind. This is, indeed, shown by tlio oxainplo of ( Ins- 
sendi himself, who is justly represented Ijy .Mr (S|,(iwn.rt 
as a sensationalist of the purest water; l)nt wholly 
misrepresented by him, as distinguislied. iVoni Lfatko 
by his negation of any faculty corresponding to I 
Eeflection. So far is this from being correct , — ( i nn/iciid i 
not only allowed a faculty of Self-consciousncs/j /i-n/i,lo" 
gous to the Eeflection of Locke, he actuM-lly licld finch 
a faculty, and even attributed to it far Inglier fnnc’ 
tions than did the English philosoplier ; nay, v/]i».t hi 
more, held it under the very name of Ke/leetion,''' In 
fact, from the French philosoplier, T.oeke bori'ov/ed tin'r,, 
as he did the principal part of his v/hole philosophy ; 
and it is saying but Ettle either for the jiatriot/srn 
intelligenc.e of their countrymen, that the v/orhs of 
Gassendi and Descartes should have been /io lone/ 
echpsed in France by those of Loeke, v/ho v/a/f in 
truth only a foUov'er of the one, and a m/^•;f.^;.ken 
refuter of the other. In respect to Ga-s--er;d/, there are 
reasons that explain this neglect apart from fc.ny 
want of merit in himself: for he is a thinkor fnWj 


equal to Locke in independence and rigour of intelleef;, 
and, with the exception of Leibnitz, he is, of a// the 
great philosophers of modeni timevS, t?:e rnosf 
and profound in learning. 

Ifow, in to the noint at ^ 

sendi from £ssf=ifl£~fiLr Hefier^e:: ...r 
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lie places Sense and Eeflection at the opposite mental 
poles, making the former a mental function wholly 
dependent upon the bodily organism ; the latter, an 
energy of intellect wholly inorganic and abstract from 
matter. The cognitive phaenomena of mind Gassendi 
reduces to three general classes or -faculties : — 1°, Sense; 
2°, Phantasy (or Imagination) ; and 3“, Intellect. The 
two former are, however, virtually one, inasmuch as 
Phantasy, on his doctrine, is only cognisant about the 
forms, which it receives from Sense, and is, equally 
with Sense, dependent on a corporeal organ. Intellect, 
on the contrary, he holds, is not so dependent, and 
that its functions are, therefore, of a kind superior to 
those of an organic faculty. These functions or facul- 
ties of Intellect he reduees to three. “ The first,” he 
says, (and I literally translate his words in order that 
I may show you how flagrantly he has been misrepre- 
sented), “ is Intellectual Apprehension, — that is, the 
apprehension of things which are beyond the reach of 
Sense, and which, consequently, leaving no trace in the 
brain, are also beyond the ken of Imagination. Such, 
especially, is spiritual or incorporeal nature, as, for 
example, the Deity. For although in speaking of God, 
we say that He is incorporeal, yet in attempting to 
realise Him to Phantasy, we only imagine something 
with the attributes of body. It must not, however, be 
supposed that this is all ; for, besides and above the 
corporeal form which we thus imagine, there is, at the 
same time, another conception, which that form con- 
tributes, as it were, to veil and obscure. This concep- 
tion is not confined to the narrow limits of Phantasy, 
(prseter Phantasise cancellos est) ; it is proper to 
Intellect; and, therefore, such an apprehension ought 
not to be called an imagination, but an intelligence 
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or intellection, (non imagination sed intelligeniia vel lect. 

intellectio, dici oportet).” “ In his doctrine of Intellect, ^ 

Gassendi takes, indeed, far higher ground than Locke ; 
and it is a total reversal of his doctrine, Tvhen it is 
stated, that he allowed to the mind no different, no 
higher, apprehensions than the derivative images of 
sense. He says, indeed, and he says truly, that if we 
attempt to figure out the Deity in imagination, we 
cannot depict Him in that faculty, except under sen- 
sible forms — as, for example, under the form of a 
venerable old man. But does he not condemn this 
attempt as derogatory ; and does he not allow us an 
intellectual conception of the Divinity, superior to the 
grovelling conditions of Phantasy \ The Cartesians, 

. however, were too well disposed to overlook the limits 
under which Gassendi had advanced his doctrine, — 
that the senses are the source of all our knowledge ; 
and Mr Stewart has adopted, from the Port Eoyal 
Logic, a statement of Gassendi^s opinion, which is, to 
• say the least of it, partial and incomplete. 

The second function which Gassendi assigns to In- 2. Reflec- ■ 
tellect, is Eeflection, and the third is Eeasoning. It is 3 . Reason- 
with the former of these that we are at present con- 
* cerned. Mr Stewart, you have seen, distinguishes the 
philosophy of Locke from that of his predecessor in 
this, — ^that the former introduced Eeflection or Self- 
consciousness as a source of knowledge, which was 
overlooked or disallowed by the latter, hir Stewart 
is thus wrong in the fact of Gassendi’s rejection of any 
source of knowledge of the name and nature of Locke’s 
Eeflection. So far is this from being the case, that 
Gassendi attributes far more to this faculty than 

c Physica, Sect. iii. Jlcmb. Post., ii. p. 451.— Ed. 
lib. ix. c. 3; Oy-cra, Lxigd. 165S, t. 
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LECT. Locke ; for lie not only makes it an original source of 

L knowledge, but founds upon the nature of ita action 

a proof of the immateriality of mind. To the second 
operation,” he says, "belongs the Attention or Eeflec- 
tion of the Intellect upon its proper acts, — an operation 
by which it understands that it understands, and thinks 
that it thinks, (qua se intelligere intelligit, cogitatve 
se cogitare).” " We have formerly,” he adds, " shown 
that it is above the power of Phantasy to imagine 
that it imagines, because, being of a corporeal nature, 
it cannot act upon itself ; in fact, it is as absurd to say 
that I imagine myself to imagine, as that I see myself 
to see.” lie then goes on to show, that the knowledge 
we obtain of all our mental operations and affections, 
is by this reflection of Intellect ; that it is necessarily 
of an inorganic or purely spiritual character ; that it 
is peculiar to man, and distinguishes him from the 
brutes ; and that it aids us in the recognition of dis- 
embodied substances, in the confession of a God, and 
in according to Him the veneration which we owe 
Him. 

The mere From what I have now^ said, you will see, that the 
Sa faiutty mere admission of a faculty of Self-consciousness, as a 
SsnSs®' source of knowledge, is of no import in determining the 
porti^’ rational, — the anti-sensual, character of a philosophy ; 

and that even those philosophers who discriminated it 
sS’char- l^be most strongly from Sense, might still maintain that 
phUoso.”' experience is not only the occasion, but the source, of 
all our knowledge. Such philosophers were Gassendi 
and Locke. On this faculty I do not think it neces- 
sary to dwell longer ; and, in our next Lecture, I 
shall proceed to consider the Conservative Faculty,-— 
Memory, properly so called, 
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LECTUEE XXX. 

THE CONSERVATIVE FACULTY. — ^MEMORY PROPER. 

I COMMENCED and concluded, in my last Lecture, the lect. 

** XXX. 

consideration of the second source of knowledge, — ^ 

the facuhy of Self-consciousness or Internal Percep- 
tion. Through the powers, of External and Internal be 
Perception we are enabled to acquire information, — depend ra 
experience : but tliis acquisition is not of itself inde- 
pendent and complete ; it supposes that we are also 
able to retain the Imowledge acquired, for we cannot 
be said to get what we are unable to keep. The faculty 
of Acquisition is, therefore, only realised through an- 
other faculty, — the faculty of Eetention or Conser- 
vation. Here, we have another example of what I Tins gene- 
have already frequently had occasion to suggest to Jeiiius-* 
your observation, — we have two faculties, two ele- ti^ph®- 
mentary phenomena, evidently distinct, and yet each Acqui"i-°^ 
depending on the other for its realisation. Without Sionr 
a power of acquisition, a power of conservation could Son^ami' 
not be exerted ; and without the latter, the former 
would be frustrated, for we should lose as fast as we 
acquired. But as the faculty of Acquisition would be 
useless without the faculty of Eetention, so the faculty 
of Eetention would be useless vdthout the faculties of 
Eeproduction and Eepresentation. That the mind re- 
tained, beyond the sphere of consciousness, a ti’easury 
of knowledge, would be of no avail, did it not possess 
the power of bringing out, and of displaying, in other 
words, of reproducing, and representing, this know- 
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x?Sc' consciousness. But because tbe faculty of 

1. Conservation would be fruitless without the ulterior 

faculties of Reproduction and Representation, we are 
not to confound these faeulties, or to view the act of 
mind which is their joint result, as a simple and ele- 
mentary phenomenon. Though mutually dependent 
on each other, the faculties of Conservation, Repro- 
duction, and Representation are governed by different 
laws ; and, in different individuals, are found greatly 

Srtiireo comparative vigour. The ultimate 

faculties connection of these three faculties, or elementary acti- 

notflistiu- .... - •’ 

pished by vities, IS the causc, however, why they have not been 
pliers; nor distinguished in the anah'sis of philosophers : and why 

inordinary • 5- .. .. . . | f j 

language, theix Qistmction IS not precisely marked m ordinary 
language. In ordinary language we have indeed words 
which, without excluding the other faculties, denote 
£eSt?o these more emphatically. Thus in the term 

terras ue- Mcmory^ the Conservative Faculty, — the phaenomenon 
RficoUcc- of Retention is the central notion, with which, how- 
ever, those of Reproduction and Representation are 
associated. In the term Recollection, again, the phse- 
nomenon of Reproduction is the principal • notion, 
accompanied, however, by those of Retention and Re- 
presentation, as its subordinates. This being the case, 
it is evident what must be our course in regard to the 
employment of common language. We must either 
abandon it altogether, or take the term that more 
proximately expresses our analysis, and, by defimtion, 
limit and sp'ecify its significatioiL Thus, in the Con- 
servative Faculty, we may either content ourselves 
with the scientific terms of Conservation and Retention 
alone, or we may moreover use as a synonym the vul’ 
gar term Memory, determining its application, in our 
mouths, by a preliminaxy definition. And that the 
word Memory principally and properly denotes tbe 
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power the mind possesses of retaining hold of the igCT. 

Imowledge it has acquired, is generally admitted by ^ 

philologers, and is not denied by philosophers. OfgSperiy 
the latter, some have expressly avowed this. Of these power of 
I shall quote to you only two or three, which happen 
to occur the first to my recollection. Plato considers Acknow- 

lodged l3y 

Memory simply as the faculty of Conservation, (17 Plato. 

(TOirrjpia ai<r 0 rj(re<os).°' Aristotle distinguishes Memory, Aristotle. 
(pvrjfiT)), as the faculty of Conservation from Eemi- 
niscence, (dva/Awyo-ts), the faculty of Eeproduction./^ 

St Augustin, who is not only the most illustrious of the st Avgas- 
Christian fathers, but one of the profoundest thinkers 
of antiquity, finely contrasts Memory with EecoUec- 
tion or Eeminiscence, in one of the most eloquent 
and philosophical chapters of his Confessioiis^ : — “ Haec 
omnia recipit recolenda, cum opus est, et retractanda 
grandis memoriae recessus. Et nescio qui secreti atque 
inefiabiles sinus ejus ; quae omnia suis quaeque foribus 
intrant ad earn, et reponuntur in ea. Nec ipsa tamen 
intrant, sed rerum sensarum imagmes iUic praesto sunt, 
cogitationi reminiscenti eas.” The same distinction is juiius 
likewise precisely taken by one of the acutest of modern £iiger. 
philosophers, the elder Scahger.^ “ Meinoriam voco 
hujusce cognitionis conservationem. Reminiscen- 
tiam dico, repetitionem disciplinae, quae e memoria 
delapsa fuerat.” This is from his commentary on 
Aristotle’s Hisioi'y of Animals; the following is from 
his De Suhtilitate^: — “ Quid Memoria ? Vis animae 
communis ad retinendum tarn rerum imagines, i.e. 
phantasmata, quam notiones universales ; easque, vel 
simplices, vel complexes. Quid Recordatio ? Opera 

a Pliiltchus, [p. 34 . — Ed.] S [Arislotclis Historia dc Animali- 

S Dc Memoria ct DeminUeentia, [c. hits, Julia Cccsarc Scaligcro itiUr- 
2, § 25. Cf. Coniml)ricenses, In Dc prete, Tolosa: 1619, p. 30.] 

.Uc.vi. et Dem., c. vii. p. 10 . — ^Ed.] « [Exercit cceviL § 28.] 

7 lib. X. c. S. — Ed. 
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MCT. intellectus, species recolentis. Quid Heminiscentiaf 

Disquisitio tectarum specieruin; ainotio importu- 

Jiarum, digestio obturbatarum.” . The father suggests 
tlie son, and the following occurs in the Secunda sSca- 
Jigerana, which i.s one of the two collections we have 
.To^<.>pli of the table-talk of Joseph Scaliger. The one from 
>ser. I brothers Yassan, whom 

the Dictator of Letters, from friendship to their learned 
uncles, (the Messrs Pithou), had received into his 
house, when pursuing their studies in the TJniversily of 
Leyden ; and Secunda ScaligeroMo. is made up of the 
notes they had taken of the conversations he had with 
them, and others in their presence. Scaliger, speaking 
of himself, is made to say : “ I have not a good mem- 
ory, but a good reminiscence; proper names do not 
easily recur to me, but when I think on them I find 
them out.” “ It is sufficient for our purpose that the 
distinction is here taken between the Retentive Power, 
— jilemory, and the Reproductive Power, — ^Reminis- 
cence. >Scaliger’s memory could hardly be called bad, 
though his reminiscence might be better ; and these 
elements in conjunction go to constitute a good mem- 
ory, in the comprehensive sense of the expressioiL I 
say the retentive faculty of that man is surely not to 
be despised, who was able to commit to memory Homer 
in twenty-one days, and the whole Greek poets in 
three months,^ and who, taking him all in all, was the 
most learned man the world has ever seen. I might 
adduce many other authorities to the same effect; hut 
this, I think, is sufficient to warrant me in using the 
term Memory exclusively to denote the faculty pos- 

a Tom. ii. p. 552.— Ed. tra ^naThrm mensum poetas, cstercs 

a See Heinsiu% In JoscpU Sedli- autem intra Hennimn scriptores per- 
gcri OMfim Fimehris Oraiio, (1609}, disceref,” See below, Lect. sssi, p. 
p. 15. His words are;— "Uno et 224— Ed. 

-riginU diebiis Homemn, reliqpos in- 
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sessed by the mind of j)reserving wbat has once been 
present to consciousness, so that it may again be re- 
called and represented in consciousness.® So much 
for the verbal consideration. 

By Memory or Eetention,you will see, is only meant 
the condition of Keproduction ; and it is, therefore, 
evident that it is only by an extension of the term 
that it can be called a faculty, that is, an active 
power. It is more a passive resistance than an energy, 
and ought, therefore, perhaps to receive rather the 
appellation of a capacity. But the nature of this 
capacity or faculty we must now proceed to consider. 

In the first place, then, I presume that the fact of 
retention is admitted. "We are conscious of certain 
cognitions as acquired, and we are conscious of these 
cognitions as resuscitated. That, in the interval, when 
out of consciousness, these cognitions do continue to 
subsist in the mind, is certainly an hypothesis, because 
whatever is out of consciousness can only be assumed ; 
but it is an hypothesis which we are not only war- 
ranted, but necessitated, by the pheenomena, to estab- 
lish. I recollect, indeed, that one philosopher has 
proposed another hypothesis. Avicenna, the celebrated 
Arabian philosopher and physician, denies to the 
human mind the conservation of its acquired know- 
ledge ; and he explains the process of recollection by 
an irradiation of divine light, through which the reco- 
vered cognition is infused into the intellect.*^ Assum- 

o Suabeclissen makes Memory equi- Opera, f. 126 (ed. 1584 ). — Ed.] 
valent to Retention ; see liis Grand- p See Suabedissen, as above. 
zugc dcr Lclirc von dem McnscJicn, p. y See Couimbricenses, In De Me- 
107. So Pries, Schmid. [Of. Lcib- moria ct Rcminisccntia, [c. i. p. 2, 
nitz, iVb«r. Ess., liv. i. c. i. § 5; liv. edit. 1631. Cf. the s.amc. In Lc 
ii. c. xix. § 1, Conimbricenses, ‘In Anima, lib. iii. c. v. qii. ii. art. ii. 
Dc Mem. ct Item., c. i. ji. 2.] [Fra- p. 430 . — Ed.] 
castorius, Ec IntcUcctionc, lib. i., 
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Iio\rever, that tlie kno\rledge Lave acquired is 

retained in and by tbe human mind, we must, of course, 

attribute to tbe mind a power of thus retaining it. 
The fact of memory is thus established. 

.SSi of cannot be denied, that the knowledge we 

acquired by Perception and Self-consciousness, 
does actually continue, though out of consciousness, to 
endure ; can we, in the second place, find any ground 
on w'hich to explain the possibility of this endurance? 
I think we can, and shall adduce such an explanation, 
founded on the general analogies of our mental nature. 
Before, howewer, commencing this, I may notice some 
in iiiustra- of the similitudcs wMch have been suffsested by philo- 

tjonofthc . . 

Acuity of sophers, as illustrative of this faculty. It has been 
Cicero, Compared to a storehouse, — Cicero calls it “ inesciurus 
omniinn rerum — ^provided with cells or pigeon-holes 

in which its furniture is laid up and arranged.^ It 
has been lilvened to a tablet on which characters were 
written or impressed.*^ But of aU these sensible resem- 
Gafe-eaui. blancGS, none is so ingenious as that of Gassendi® to 
the folds in a piece of paper or cloth ; though I do 
not recoUeet to have seen it ever noticed. A sheet of 
paper, or cloth, is capable of receiving innumerabk 
folds, and the folds in which it has been oftenest laid, 
it takes afterwards of itself. " Concipi charta valeaf 
pHcarum innumerabilium, inconfusarumque, et juxta 
suos ordines, suasque series repetendarum capax. Scili- 
cet ubi unam seriem subtilissimarum induxerimus, 
superinducere licet alias, qum primam quidem refirin- 

c Be Oralorc, I 5.— Ed. S Sect. iiL, Membr. Post., 

e Cf. Plato, rr.cccteiizs, p. 197.— Hb. viii. c. 8. Ojpera, Lngd. 

Ed. Tol. ii. p. 406 .— Ed. [Gf. Descarte-s 

7 Cf. Plato, Tharkhis, p. 191. (Eitrrcs, t. in. p. 167 (ed. Con^)-J 
Arist., Be Jm'me, iiL 4. BosUtius, [St HUaire, FsifcM<??ic 
Be Consol. Phil., lib. v. metr. 4 . — ^Ed. Pref. p. IS d seq. — ^Ed.] 
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gant transversum, et in omnem obliquitatem ; sed ita 
tamen, ut dum novae plicae, pKcarumque series super- 
inducuntur,priores omnes non modo remaneant, verum 
etiam possint facili negotio excitari, redire, apparere, 
quatenus una plica arrepta caeterae, quae in eadem 
serie quadam, quasi sponte sequuntur.” 

All these resemblances, if intended as more than 
metaphors, are unphilosophical. We do not even ob- 
tain any insight into the nature of Memory from 
any of the physiological hypotheses which have been 
stated ; indeed all of them are too contemptible even 
for serious criticism. “ The mind affords us, however, 
in itself, the very explanation which we vainly seek in 
any collateral influences. The phaenomenon of reten- 
tion is, indeed, so natural, on the .ground of the self- 
energy of mind, that we have no need to suppose any 
special faculty for memory ; the conservation of the 
action of the mind being involved in the very con- 
ception of its power of self-activity. 

“ Let us consider how knowledge is acquired by the 
mind. Knowledge is not acquired by a mere passive 
affection, but through the exertion of spontaneous 
activity on the part of the knowing subject; for 
though this activity be not exerted without some ex- 
ternal excitation, still this excitation is only the occa- 
sion on which the mind develops its self-energy. But 
this energy being once determined, it is natural that 
it should persist, until again annihilated by other 
causes. This would in fact be the case, were the mind 
merely passive in the impression it receives ; for it is 
a universal law of nature, that every effect endures as 
long as it is not modified or opposed by any other 
effect. But the mental activity, the act of knowledge, 
of which I now speak, is more than this ; it is an 
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xS’ self-active power of a subject one and 

indivisible : consequently, a part of the ego must be 

cletacbed or annihilated, if a cognition once existent 
extinguished. Hence it is, that the problem 
Stion is difficult of solution is not, how a mental activity 
not, how a endures, but how it ever vanishes. For, as we must 

mental ac- , . . > . w 

tivity cn- here maintain not merely the possible continuance of 

(lures, but . . *• 

iww k wcr certain energies, but the impossibility of the non-con- 
. tinuance of any one, we, consequently, stand in appa- 
rent contradiction to what experience shows us; show- 
ing us, as it does, our internal activities in a ceaseless 
vicissitude of manifestation and disappearance. This 
apparent contradiction, therefore, demands solution. 
If it be imj)ossible that an energy of mind which 
has once been should be abolished, without a lacera- 
tion of tlie vital unity of the mind as a subject one 
and indivisible ; — on this supposition, the question 
arises. How can the facts of our self-consciousness be 
brought to harmonise with this statement, seeing that 
consciousness proves to us, that cognitions once dear 
and vi^’id are forgotten; that feelings, wishes, desires, 
in a word, every act or modification, of which we are 
at one time aware, are at another vanished ; and that 
our internal existence seems daily to assume a new 
and different aspect ? 

The diffi- “ The solution of this problem is to be sought for in 
mS by the theory of obscure or latent modifications, [that is, 
pilK'* mental activities, real but beyond the sphere of con- 
sciousness, which I formerly explained.]® The disap- 
Sio?oft pearance of internal energies from the view of internal 
perception, does not warrant the conclusion, that they 
no longer exist ; for we are not always conscious of 
thifejee all the mental energies whose existence cannot be dis- 

a See above, Lect sviii., vol. L p. 338 ei seg.—Ih). 
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allowed. Only tbe more vivid changes sufficiently ^t. 

affect our consciousness to become objects of its appre- , — — ^ ■ 

bension we, consequently, are only conscious of tbe .ifiects seif- 
. ’ • p V • • 1 4. 4. conscious- 

more prominent series oi changes m our internal state; ness. 

tbe others remain for tbe most part latent. Thus we 
take note of our memory only in its influence on our 
consciousness ; and, in general, do not consider that 
tbe immense proportion of our intellectual possessions 
consists of our delitescent cognitions. All tbe cogni- 
tions which we possess, or have possessed, still remain 
to us, — ^tbe whole complement of all our knowledge 
still lies in our memory ; but as new acquisitions are 
continually pressing in upon the old, and continually 
taking place along with them among tbe modifications 
of tbe ego, tbe old cognitions, unless from time to 
time refreshed and brought forward, are driven back, 
and become gradually fainter and more obscure. This 
obscuration is not, however, to be conceived as an 
obliteration, or as a total annihilation. Tbe obscura- 
tion, tbe delitescence of mental acthdties, is explained 
bj’ tbe weakening of tbe degree in which they affect 
our self-consciousness or internal sense. An activity 
becomes obscure, because.it is no longer able ade- 
quately to affect this. To explain, therefore, tbe dis- 
appearance of our mental activities, it is only requisite 
to explain their weakening or enfeeblement, — ^v’bich 
may be attempted in tbe following way ; — Everj- 'n,e distn- 
mental activity belongs to tbe one vital activity of 
mind in general ; it is, therefore, indivisibly bound pbiL^the 
up with it,, and can neither be torn from, nor abol- of ou“ac-^ 
isbed in, it. But tbe mind is only capable, at any 
one moment, of exerting a certain quantity or degree Sn "n'or- 
of force. This quantity must, therefore, be divided 
among tbe different activities, so that each has onty a 
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til© sum of force belonging to all the several 

acti^dties taken together, is equal to the quantity or 

degree of force belonging to the vital activity of mind 
in general. Thus, in proportion to the greater number 
of activities in the mind, the less will be the propor- 
tion of force which will accrue to each ; the feebler, 
therefore, each will be, and the fainter the vivacity 
with which it can affect self-consciousness. This 
weakening of vivacity can, in consequence of the inde- 
finite increase in the number of our mental activities, 
caused by the ceaseless excitation of the mind to new 
knowledge, be carried to an indefinite tenuity, without 
the activities, therefore, ceasing altogether to be. Thus 
it is quite natural that the great proportion of our 
mental cognitions should have waxed too feeble to 
affect our internal perception with the competent in- 
tensity; it is quite natural that they should have 
become obscure or delitescent. In these circumstances 
it is to be supposed that every new cognition, every 
newly-excited activity, should be in the greatest viva- 
city’’, and should draw to itself the greatest amount of 
force : this force will, in the same proportion, be with- 
drawn from the other earlier cognitions ; and it is they, 
consequently, which must undergo the fate of obscu- 
ration. Thus is explained the phsenomenon of Forget- 
fulness or Oblivion. And here, by the way, it should 
perhaps be noticed, that forgetfulness is not to be 
limited merely to our cognitions ; it applies equally 
to the feelings and desires. 

And the " The Same principle illustrates, and is illustrated by, 

the phffinomenon of Distraction and Attention. If a 

SAtten- great number of activities are equally excited at once, 
the disposable amount of mental force is equally ^ 
tributed among this multitude, so that each activity 
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only attains a low degree of vivacity; tlie state of lect. 
mind wliich results from tlais is Distraction. Atten- — 
tion is tlie state tlie converse of this ; that is, the state 
in which the vital activity of mind is, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, concentrated, say, in a single activity; 
in consequence of , which concentration this activity 
waxes stronger, and, therefore, clearer. On this theory, 
the proposition with which I started, — ^that all men- 
tal activities, aU acts of knowledge, which have been 
once excited, persist, — ^becomes intelligible ; we never 
wholly lose them, but they become obscure. This 
obscuration can be conceived in every infinite degree, 
between incipient latescence and irrecoverable latency. 

The obscure cognition may exist simply out of con- 
sciousness, so that it can be recalled by a common act 
of reminiscence. Again, it may be impossible to re- 
cover it by an act of voluntary recollection; but some 
association may revivify it enough to make it flash 
after a long oblivion into consciousness. Further, it 
may be obscured so far that it can only be resuscitated 
by some morbid afiection of the system ; or, finally, 
it may be absolutely lost for us in this life, and 
destined only for our reminiscence in the life to 
come. 

“ That this doctrine admits of an immediate appli- Two oLser- 
cation to the faculty of Eetention, or Memory Proper, pardTng’'" 
has been already signified. And in further explana- that arise 
tion of this faculty, I would annex two observations, preceding 
which arise out of the preceding theory. The first is, 
that retention, that memory, does not belong alone to °J[Sd?‘°" 
the cognitive faculties, but that the same law extends, 
in like manner, over all the three primary classes of 
the mental phoenomena. It is not ideas, notions, cog- 
nitions only, but feelings and conations, which are held 
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cerebral apparatus.”® This connection, bcwever, is sucb lect. 
as affords no countenance to any particular hypotheses 
at present in vogue. For example, after certain dis- 
eases, or certain affections of the brain, some partial 
loss of memory takes place. Perhaps the patient loses 
the whole of his stock of knowledge previous to the . 
disease ; the faculty of acquiring and retaining new 
information remaining entire. Perhaps he loses the 
memory of words, and preserves that of things. Per- 
haps he may retain the memory of nouns, and lose that 
of verbs, or vice versa; nay, what is still more marvel- 
lous, though it is not a very unfrequent occurrence, one 
language maybe taken neatly out of his retention, with- 
out affecting his memory of others. “ By such obser- Physioio. 
vations, the older psychologists were led to the vari- tiS?oF° 
ous physiological hypotheses by which they hoped to psycho-®’^ 
account for the phsenomena of retention, — as, for exam- rofanilng 
ple^ the hypothesis of permanent material impressions 
on the brain, or of permanent dispositions in the nervous 
fibres to repeat the same oscillatory movements, — of 
particular organs for the different functions of memory, 

— of particular parts of the brain as the repositories 
of the various classes of ideas, — or even of a particular 
fibre, as the instrument of every several notion. But 
aU these hypotheses betray only an ignorance of the 
pro]Der object of philosophy, and of the true nature of 
the thinking principle. They are at best but useless ; 
for if the unity and self-activity of mind be not denied, 
it is manifest, that the mental activities, which have 
been once determined, must persist, and these corpo- 
real explanations are suj)erfiuous. Nor can it be argued, 
that the limitations to which the Retentive, or rather 

a H. Schmid, rcr^Hc/i cincr Meta- 235; translated with occasional brief 
pJnjsiJ: dcr inneren Katur, [p. 231- interpolations. — En.] 
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the Reproductive, Faculty is subjected in its energies, 
■ in consequence of its bodily relations, prove the abso- 
lute dependence of memory on organisation, and legi- 
timate the explanation of this faculty by corporeal 
agencies ; for the incompetency of this inference can 
be shown from the contradiction in which it stands to 
the general laws of mind, which, howbeit conditioned 
by bodily relations, still ever preseiwes its self-activity 
and independence.” “ 

There is perhaps no mental power in which such 
extreme differences appear, in different individuals, as 
in memory. To a good memory there are certainly 
two qualities requisite, — 1°, The capacity of Retention, 
and 2°, The faculty of Reproduction. But the former 
quality appears to be that by which these marvellous 
contrasts are principally determined. I should only 
fatigue you, were I to enumerate the prodigious feats 
of retention, which are proved to have been actually 
performed. Of these, I shall only select the one which, 
upon the whole, ai^pears to me the most extraordinary, 
both by reason of its own singularity, and because I 
am able to afford it some testimony, in confirmation 
of the veracity of the illustrious scholar by whom it 
is narrated, and which has most groundlessly been sus- 
pected by his learned editor. The story I am about 
to detail to you is told by Muretus, in the first chapter 
of the third book of his incomparable work, the Fan® 
Lectiones.^ 

a H. Scliinid, Yersiich einer Meta- Besides numerous e(Ktions of his seve- 

physik, [p. 235 - 236 .— Ed.] ral treatises, his works have been re- 

S Opera, edit, Ruhnken., tom. il published in a collected form six seve- 

p. 56 . — ^Ed. Muretus is one of the ral times; and the editor of theedi- 
most distinguished philologers and tion before the one at present [1837] 
critics of modem times ; and from in the course of publication, by Pro- 
liiTngftlf to Cicero, a period of sixteen fessor Frotscher of Leipzig, vras 
centuries, there is to be found no one Euhnkenius, perhaps the greatest 
who eqailled him in Latin eloquence, scholar of the eighteenth century. 
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After noticing the boast of Hippias, in Plato, that he lect . 

could repeat, upon hearing once, to the amount of five ^ 

hundred words, he observes that this was nothing as markaWe 
compared with the power of retention possessed by retention, 
Seneca the rhetorician. In his Declamations, Seneca, 
complaining of the inroads of old age upon his faculties 
of mind and body, mentions, in regard to the tenacity 
of his now failing memory, that he had been able to 
repeat two thousand names read to him, in the order . 
in which they had been spoken; and that, on one 
occasion, when at his studies, two hundred unconnected 
verses having been pronounced by the different pupils 
of his preceptor, he repeated them in a reversed order, 
that is, proceeding from the last to the first uttered. 

After quoting the passage from Seneca, of which I 
have given you the substance, Muretus remarks, that 
this statement had always appeared to him marvel- 
lous, and almost incredible, until he himself had been 
witness of a fact to which he never could otherwise 
have afforded credit. The sum of this statement is, 
that at Padua there dwelt, in his neighbourhood, a 
young man, a Corsican by birth, and of a good family 
in that island, who had come thither for the cultiva- 
tion of civil law, in which he was a diligent and dis- 
tinguished student. He was a frequent visitor at the 
house and gardens of Muretus, who having heard that 
he j)ossessed a remarkable art, or faculty of memorj’-, 
took occasion, though incredulous in regard to reports, 
of requesting from him a specimen of his power. He 
at once agreed ; and having adjourned with a con- 
siderable party of distinguished auditors into a saloon, 
Muretus began to dictate words, Latin, Greek, bar- 
barous, significant and non-significant, disjoined and 
connected, imtil he wearied himself, the young man 
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xx?‘ wrote them down, and the audience who were 

present ; — we were all, "he says, "marrellously tired.” 

Ihe Corsican alone was the one of the whole company 
alert and fresh, and continually desired Muretus for 
more words ; who declared he would he more than 
satisfied, if he could repeat the half of what had been 
taken down, and at length he ceased. The young 
man, with his gaze fixed upon the ground, stood silent 
for a brief season, and then, says Muretus, " vidi faci- 
nus mirificissimum. Having begun to speak, he ab- 
solutely repeated the whole words, in the same order 
in which they had been delivered, without the slightest 
hesitation ; then, commencing from the last, he re- 
peated them backwards till he came to the first. Then 
again, so that he spoke the first, the third, ihe fifth, 
and so on ; did this in any order that was asked, and 
aU without the smallest error. Having subsequenlly 
become familiarly acquainted with him, I have had 
other and frequent experience of his power. He as- 
sured me, (and he had nothing of the boaster in him.) 
that he could recite, in the manner I have mentioned, 
to the amount of thirty-six thousand words. And 
what is more wonderful, they all so adhered to the mind 
that, after a year s interval, he could repeat them with- 
out trouble. I know, from having tried him, he could 
do so after a considerable time, (post multos dies). 
Hor was this all. Franciscus Molinus, a patrician of 
Venice, was resident with me, a young man ardently 
devoted to Kterature, who, as he had but a wretched 
memory, besought the Corsican to instruct him in the 
art. The hint of his desire was enough, and a daily 
course of instruction commenced, and with such suc- 
cess that the pupil could, in about a week or ten days, 
easily repeat to the extent of five hundred words or 
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more, in any order that was prescribed.” “ This,” adds lect. 
Mnretns, “ I should hardly venture to record, fearing - V 
the suspicion of falsehood, had not the matter been 
very recent, for a year has not elapsed, and had I not 
as fellow-witnesses, Nicolaus the son of Petrus Lippo- 
manus, Lazarus the son of Francis Mocenicus, Joannes 
the son of Nicolaus Malipetrus, George the son of 
Laurence Contarenus — all Venetian nobles, worthy and 
distinguished young men, besides other innumerable 
witnesses. The Corsican stated that he received the 
art from a Frenchman who was his domestic tutor.” 

Muretus terminates the narrative by alleging sundry- 
examples of a similar faculty, possessed in antiquity by 
Cyrus, Simonides, and Apollonius Tyanjnus. 

Now, on this history, Ruhnkenius has the following Ruimkcn- 
note, in reference to the silence of Muretus in regard sccptic!i?L 
to the name of the Corsican : “ Ego nomen hominis this case! 
tarn mirabilis, citius quam patriam requisiissem. Idque 
pertinebat ad fidem narrationi faciendam.” This scep- 
ticism is, I think, out of place. It would perhaj)s have 
been warranted, had Muretus not done far more than 
was necessary to establish the authenticity of the story ; 
and, after the testimonies to whom he appeals, the 
omission of the Corsican’s name is a matter of little 
import. But I am surprised that one confirmatory 
circumstance has escaped so learned a scholar as Buhn- 
kenius, seeing that it occurs in the works of a man 
with whose writings no one was more familiar, hlu- 
retus and Paulus Manutius were correspondents, and 
Manutius, you must know, was a Venetian. Now, in 
the letters of Manutius to Muretus, at the date of the 
occmTence in question, there is frequent mention made 
of ]\Iolino, in whom Manutius seems to have felt much 
interest ; and, on one occasion, there is an allusion. 
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LjRCT. (which I caunot at the moment recover, so as to give 
3’Ott the precise expressions), to Molino’s cnltivation of 
the Art of Memory, and to his instructor.® This, if it 
were wanted, connborates the narrative of Muretus, 
whose trustworthiness, I admit, was not quite as tran- 
scendent as his genius.^ 


II See Pauli Manuiii Epistoiai, vol. 
}. lib. iii. cp. xiii. p. 154 (edit. Kranse, 
1720): “Molino, panim nbest, qtiin 
vcljementcr inrideam ; quid ni ? ar- 
icvi 3femoricc tenenti. Vernmtamen 
inipcdit amor, a quo abesse solct in- 
vidia : ctiam ca spes, qnod illo, quo 
cum bono alkntts homo impertivit, 
civi suo, liomini amantissimo, certe 
nnmquam denegabit” Cf. vol. iii. 
Kofee ad Episiolas, p. 1138 . — Ed. 

a “jVs Sophocles says that memoi^* 
is the qiicen of things, and bec.auso 
the unrse of poetry herself is a daugh- 
ter of Jfnemosyno, I shall mention 
here another once Trorld-renowncd 
Corsican of Calvi— Giulio Gnidi, in 
the year 1581, the wonder of Padua, 
on account of his unfortunate me- 


mory. He could repeat thiriy-suc 
thousand names after once hearing 
them. People called him Guidi della 
gran memoria. But he produced 
nothing : his memory had killed all 
his creative faculty. Pico von iB- 
xaudola, who lived before him, pro- 
duced; but he died young. It is 
with the precious gift of memory, os 
witli all other gifts — they are a curse 
of the gods when they give too 
mneh.” — Gregorovins, Wanderings 
in Corsica, vol. iL book vi. chap. vi. 
p. 34 (Constable’s edition). [A case 
similar to that narrated by Muretus 
is given by Joseph Sc-iligcr in the 
Sccunda Scaligcrana, v. JLKmoirc, t. 
iL p. 450-451, edit. 1740 .— Ed.] 
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LECTUEE XXXL 

THE REPRODUCTIVE EACULTY. — ^LAWS OP ASSOCIATION. 

In my last Lecture, I entered on tlie consideration lect. 

j ^ XXXI. 

of tliat faculty of mind by wbicb we keep possession ^ 

of tbe knowledge acquired by tlie two faculties of 
External Perception, and Self-consciousness ; and I 
endeavoured to explain to you a theory of the manner 
in which the fact of retention may be accounted for 
in conformity to the nature of mind, considered as a 
self-active and indivisible subject. At the conclusion 
of the Lecture, I gave you, instar omnium, one me- 
morable example of the prodigious differences which 
exist between mind and mind in the capacity of re- 
tention. Before passing from the faculty of Memory, Two oppo- 
considered simply as the power of conservation, I may trlne^ 
notice two opposite doctrines, that have been main- 
tained, in regard to the relation of this faculty to the i£n of 
higher powers of mind. One of these doctrines holds, 
that a great development of memory is incompatible 
with a high degree of intelligence ; the other, that a 
high degree of intelligence supposes such a develop- 
ment of memory as its condition. 

The former of these opinions is one very extensively i. niat a 
prevalent, not only among philosophers, but among ^incniory 
mankind in general, and the words — Beati mernoria., patFuc”’ 
cxpectantc^ judicium , — have been applied to express of' ’ 
the supposed incompatibility of great memory and 
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sound judgment.® There .seems; however, no valid 
ground for this belief. If an extraordinary power of 
retention is frequently .not accompanied with a corre- 
.sponding po\ver of intelligence, it is a natural, but not 
a very logical, procedure to jump to the conclusion, 
that a great memory is inconsistent with a sound judg- . 
luent. Tlie opinion is refuted by the slightest induc- 
tion; for we immediate!}’’ find that many of the 
individuals who towered above their fellows in intel- 
lectual superiority, were almost equally distinguished 
for the capacity of their memory. I recently quoted 
to you a passage from the Scaligerana, in which 
Joseph Scaligcr is made to say that he had not a 
good memory, but a good reminiscence ; and he im- 
mediately adds, “ never or rarely are judgment and a 
great memory found in conjunction.” Of this opinion 
Scaliger himself affords the most illustrious refutation. 


During his lifetime, he was hailed as the Dictator of 
the Eepublic of Letters, and posterity has ratified the 
decision of his contemporaries, in crowning him as the 
prince of philologers and critics. But to elevate a 
man to such an eminence, it is evident, that the most 
consummate genius and ability were conditions. And 
His great what wcre the powers of Scaliger, let Isaac Casaubon,^ 
among a hundred other witnesses, inform us; and 
by cSai? Casaubon was a scholar second only to Scaliger him- 
self in erudition. “ Nihil est quod discere quisquam 
veUet, quod ille (Scaliger) docere non posset; Nihil 
legerat, (quid autem ille non legerat ?), quod non sta- 
tim meminisset ; nihil tarn obscurum aut abolitum in 


a psietbammer, Dcr Streit dcs ant judicium), da-ss rorlierrscliende 
Fhilanihropinismus und Eumanis- Gedachtnis^ertigMt da UrOElsTiraJt 
mils, p. 294.] [Ausserdem sey es Abbrnch time.— E d.] 
eine selbst SpricUvrortlicli geu-ordene P [Prefaiio in Opuseula Jos. Ju^-i 
Erfahrung, (beati memoim esspect- ScaligerL] 
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ullo vetcre scriptore Graaco, Latino, vel Hebraeo, de 
quo interrogatus non statim responderet. Historias ^ 
omnium populorum, omnium setatum, successiones im- 
periorum, res ecclesise veteris in numerato liabebat : 
animalium, plantarum, metallorum, omniumque rerum 
naturalium, proprietates, differentias, et appellationes, 
qua veteres, qua recentes, tenebat accurate. Locorum 
situs, provinciarum fines et varias pro temporibus 
illarum divisiones ad unguem callebat ; nuUam discip- 
linarum,scientiarumve graviorum reliquerat intactam ; 
linguas tarn multas tarn exacte sciebat, ut, vel si lioc 
unum per totum vitae spatium egisset, digna res mi- 
raculo potuerit videri.” 

For intellectual power of tbe highest order, none 
■were distinguished above Grotius and Pascal ; and crotius. 

pQSCtll 

Grotius “ and Pascal ^ forgot nothing they had ever read 
or thought. Leibnitz‘S and Euler ^ were not less cele- Leibnitz, 
brated for their intelligence than for their memory, 
and both could repeat the whole of the ^‘Eneid. Do- Doneiius. 
nellus^ knew the CorpiLS Juris by heart, and yet he 
was one of the profoundest and most original specu- 
lators in j urispr udence. Muratori, ^ though not a genius Muraton. 
of the very highest order, was still a man of great 
ability and judgment ; and so powerful was his reten- 
tion, that in making quotations, he had only to read 
his passages, put the books in their place, and then to 
■VNuite out from memory the words. Ben Jonson’' tells Ben Jon- 

son. 


a Grata Manes Vindicati (1727), 
pars post., p. 5S5 . — Ed. 

B Pensccs, Preface (cd. Eenouard). 
Cf. Stewart's Works, vol. ii. p. 378- 
379, and relative footnote. — E d. 

7 Fontenellc, Eloge dc M. Leibniz, 
— Lcibiu Ojj., p. XX. (ed. Dutcus). — 
Ed. 

S [Biuudo, 1’crsueJi cincr Sgslana- 
YOL. It. 


tisehen Bcliandlung dcr cmpirischcn 
Psrjchologie, i. 356.] 
e Teissier, Eloges dcs Jlommcs Sa- 
vons, t. iv. p. 146 .— Ed. 

f [Biunde, Versiich, &c., as above.] 
[ Vita di Muratori, c. xi. p. 236 . — Ed.] 
rj Timber; or. Discoveries made 
“upon Men and Matter (Works, edit. 
Gifford, vol. ix. p. 169 ). — Ed. 

P 
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liG could repeat all Le Lad ever vrntten, and 
— ~ — ■\vliole books that Le Lad read. TLemistocles® could 
^icinisto. ggij jjames tLe twent 7 tLousand citizens of 

Cyrus. AtLciis ; Cyrus^ is reported to Lave knovn the name 
Tioruti- of every soldier in Lis army. Hortensius, after Cicero, 
the greatest orator of Rome, after sitting a vLole day 
at a public sale, correctly enunciated ftom memory all 
the tilings sold, tLeir prices, and tLe names of the 
Nieirahr. purcLasci's. N icLuLr, ° the historian of Eome, vas not 
less distinguished for Lis memory than for Ms acute- 
ness. In Lis youth, Le was employed in one of the 
public offices of Denmark ; part of a book of accounts 
Laving been destroyed, he restored it ftom Ms recoLec- 
•Sir .ramcs tion . Sft J ames jilackintosL was, likewise, remarkable 

Mackin- . 

tosh. for Lis power of memory. An instance I can give you, 
which I witnessed myself. In a conversation I had 
with him, we happened to touch upon an author whom. 
I mentioned in my last lecture, — ^hluretus ; and Sir 
James recited from Ms oration in praiseof the massacre 
Dng.aH of >St BartLolomcw some considerable passages. 3Ir 
m Gre- Dugald Stewart, and the late Dr Gregory, are, likevis^ 
examples of great talent united with great memory. 

2. That a But if there be no ground for the vulgar opinion, 
that a strong faculty of retention is incompatible irith 
posS intellectual capacity in general, the converse opinion 
is not better founded, wMcL Las been maintained, 
among others, by Hoff bauer. ^ This doctrine does not, 

a Cicero, J!?c Scndulc, c. viL VaL mentioned, "but not exactly as stoted 
Maximns, viiL 7 . — Ed. in the text. See also toL L c. tu. p. 

a Plinr,'3V. STisf., ru. 2i. Qain- 29S. — Ed. ^ ^ 

tilian, Orai., xi. 2. See, however, e [See Binnde, Fcm/cX finfr 
Stewart’s Coll. IForJ^, roL iL p. 376, matischcn BeMndlung dcr 
note, where the accttracy of this state- en ' Psyckologie, L 357, where Ho * 
ment is questioned-— E d. 'batier is referred to.] [See HoS* 

7 Seneca, (IL) Conlrot., Pref.— Eo. hauer, UTaturlcTire dcr Scclc in BntJ- 
S See Life of Kichiihr, toL iL p. en, p. lSI-Ifi3 .— Ed.] 

412-413, where a similar anecdote is 
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however, deserve an articulate refutation ; for the lect. 

common experience of every one sufficient^ proves, 

that intelligence and memory hold no necessary pro- 
portion to each other. On this subject I may refer 
j’-ou to Mr Stewart^s excellent chapter on Memory in 
the first volume of his Elenients.”' 


I now pass to the next faculty in order, — ^the faculty 
which I have called the Eeproductive. I am not 
satisfied with this name ; for it does not precisely of 
itself mark what I wish to be expressed, — ^viz., the pro- 
cess by which what is lying dormant in memory is 
awakened, as contradistinguished from the represen- 
tation in consciousness of it as awakened. The two 


Tlie Repro- 
ductive 
Faculty. 
This name 
inappro- 
priate ; the 
limitation 
in which it 
is here em- 
ploj’ecL 


processes certainly su23pose each other ; for we cannot 
awaken a cognition without its being represented, — 
the rejiresentation being, in fact, only its state of wak- 
ing; nor can a latent thought or afiection be rejire- 
sented, unless certain conditions be fulfilled by which 
it is called out of obscurity’’ into the light of conscious- 
ness. The two jirocesses are relative and correlative, 
but not more identical than hill and valley. I am not 
satisfied, I say, with the term reproduction for the 
jirocess by which the dormant thought or afiection is 
aroused ; for it does not clearly denote what it is in- 
tended to express. Perhaps the Resu^citaiive Faculty 
would have been better ; and the term reproduction 
might have been emi)lo 3 'ed to comprehend the whole 
jDi’ocess, made uj) of the correlative acts of retention, 
resuscitation, and representation. Be this, however, 
as it may, I shall at present continue to emjDloy the 
term, in the limited meaning I have already assigned. 

The phmiiomenon of Reproduction is one of the esiitcd by 
most wonderful in the whole compass of psycholog}’ ; noiiK-uoa 
and it is one in the explanation of which j)hiloso 2 Dii}’ aUtiom* 


a Chap. vi. TTorls, iL 34 S. — Ed. 
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xxxr. more successful tlian in almost any other. 

I’lio School- scholastic psychologists seem to have regarded the 
men. succession in the train of thought, or, as they called it, 
the excitation of the species, with peculiar wonder, as 
one of the most inscrutable mysteries of nature and 
Atistoiic’s yet, what is curious, Aristotle has left almost as com- 
thophicno- plcte an aualysis of the laws by which this nhaeno- 

mcnon,-- . i i 

newly per- mcuon IS regulatecl, as has yet been accomplished. 
It required, however, a considerable progress in the 
inductive philosophy of mind, before this analysis of 
Aristotle could be appreciated at its proper value; and, 
in fact, it was only after modern philosophers had re- 
discovered the principal laws of Association, that it 
was found that these laws had been more completely 
jniins given two thousand years before. Joseph Scaliger, 
ScaUger. Speaking of his father, whose philosophical acuteness I 
have more than once had occasion to commemorate, 
says, “ My father declared that of the causes of three 
things in particular he was wholly ignorant, — of the 
interval of fevers, of the ebb and flow of the sea, and 
of reminiscence.”^ The excitation of the species is 
Poncius declared by Poncius to be ** one of the most difficult 
secrets of nature ” (ex diflicilioribus naturee arcanis) ; 
Ovieiio. and Oviedo, ^ a Jesuit schoolman, says, “ therein lies the 
very greatest mystery of all philosophy, (maximum 
totius phiiosopbiae sacramentum), never to be com- 
petently explained by human ingenuity “and this 
because we can neither discover the cause which, for 
example, in the recitation of an oration, excites the 
species in the order in which they are excited, nor the 
reason why often, when wishing to recollect a matter, 

a See Reid’s WorJes, p. 8S9 . — ^Ed. S [Franciscus de Oviedo, Cursus 

^TPrima Scaligeram,v.*‘C(msa”] Philosqphicus, Dc Anima, Cont. y. 
[t. ii p. 46, edit. 1740.— Ed.] punct. iv. n. 18,] [Of. Rdas Works, 

y [Poncius, Ciirsas PhilosopMcvs, Kote D**, p. 889.— Ed.] 

Dfi Disp. IsiiL q^a. iiL concl. 3. ] 
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WG do not, wliereas^ wlien not ■wishing to recollect it, 

we sometimes do. Hence the same Poncius says, that ^ 

for the excitation of the species we must either recur 
at once to God, or to some sufficient cause, which, 
however, he does not specify.” “ 

The faculty of Eeproduction is governed by the Eeproduc- 
laws which regulate the Association of the mental what, 
train; or, to speak more correctly, reproduction is 
nothing but the result of these laws. Every one is 
conscious of a ceaseless succession or train of thoughts, 
one thought suggesting another, which again is the 
cause of exciting a third, and so on. In what manner, 
it may be asked, does the presence of any thought 
determine the introduction of another ? Is the train 
subject to laws, and if so, by what laws is it regulated? 

That the elements of the mental train are not iso- The train 


lated, but that each thought forms a link of a con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted chain, is well illustrated 
by Hobbes. “ In a company,” he says, “ in which the 
conversation turned upon the late civil war, what could 
be conceived more impertinent than for a person to 
ask abruptly what was the value of a Roman denarius ? 
On a little reflection, however, I was easily able to trace 
the train of thought which suggested the question ; for 
the original subject of discourse naturally introduced 
the history of the king, and of the treachery of those 
who surrendered his person to his enemies ; this again 
introduced the treachery of Judas Iscariot, and the 
sum of money which he received for his reward.” ^ 
But if thoughts, and feelings, and conations, (for you 
must observe, that the train is not limited to the 
phienomena of cognition only),*^ do not arise of thera- 


of thought 
subject to 
laws. This 
illustratctl 
by Hobbes. 


Tlie cxiws- 
sioti train 
of thought 
inclufles 
tlic pha'iio- 


a [Fr. Bonro Spei, PJnjsica, pars /3 Leviathan, part i. chap. iii. — E d. 
iv. InDcAnima, disp. s. p. 94. Cf. 7 [Cf. Fries, Anthropolf«jir, i. § 8, 

Ancillou, Essais Philos. {Kour. Mil.), p. 29, edit. 1S20; Krilil:, i. § 33. H. 
t. ii. c. iii. p. 139.] Schmid, ciner Mdaphysil: <l<r 
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selves, but only in causal connection vritb preceding 
and subsequent modifications of mind, it remains to 
be asked and ansu'ered,— Do tlie links of tins ckain 
fqlloveacliother under any other condition than that of 
simple connection, — ^in other words, may any thought, 
feeling, or desire, be connected with any other 1 Or, 
is the succession regulated by other and special laws, 
according to which certain kinds of modification ex- 
clusivel}' precede, and exclusively follow, each other? 
The slightest observation of the phsenomenon shows, 
that the latter alternative is the case ; and on this all 
philosophers are agreed. Xor do philosophers difier 
in regard to "wliat kind of thoughts, (and under that 
term, you will remark, I at present include also feel- 
ings and conaAions)^ are associated together. They 
differ almost exclusively in regard to the subordinate 
question, of how these thoughts ought to he classified, 
and carried up into system. This, therefore, is the 
question to which I shall address myself ; referring you 
for illustrations and examples of the fact and effects of 
Association, to the chapter on the subject in the first 
volume of 2ilr Stewart’s Elements^ in which you will 
find its details treated with great elegance and ability. 

In my last Lecture, I explained to you how thoughts, 
once experienced, remain, though out of conscious- 
ness, still in possession of the mind : and I have now 
to show you, how these thoughts, retained in memoiy, 
may, without any excitation from without, he again 
retrieved by an excitation or awakening from other 
thoughts within. Philosophers, having observed, that 

2;jncrc:i’Aflfyr,pp.236,242. Esclien- Mind, lect. sliv. p. 2S2 (edit lsS'5)* 
mayer, Psucholosie, % 75, p. 69. F. A. Dr J. Yoang, Ledures on InUJkdmi 
Ca^, P^jchdlogit, i- P- 1S3. Stewart, PhUosophy, p, 251.] [For Arisfatif. 
Ekmails, i c. r. voL 2. p. see Ecid's TTorlcs, p. 592-593.— 

257. Brown. PMUp^TiyofthcEiman c Chap. r. JTorls, iL 252.— to* 
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one tliouglit determined anotlier to arise, and tliat this 
determination only took jplace between thoughts which 
stood in certain relations to each other, set themselves 
to ascertain and classify the kinds of correlation under 
which this occurred, in order to generalise the laws 
by which the phsenomenon of Reproduction was gov- 
erned. Accordingly, it has been established, that 
thoughts are associated, that is, are able to excite each 
other ; — 1 °, If coexistent, or immediately successive, 
in time ,* 2 °, If their objects are conterminous or ad- 
joining in space ; 3°, If they hold the dependence to 
each other of cause and effect, or of mean and end, or 
of whole and part; 4°, If they stand in a relation 
either of contrast or of similarity ; 5°, If they are the 
operations of the same power, or of different powers 
conversant about the same object ; If their objects 
are the sign and the signified ; or, ‘7°, Even if their 
objects are accidentally denoted by the same sound. 
These, as far as I recollect, are all the classes to which 
philosophers have attempted to reduce the principles 
of Mental Association. Aristotle recalled the laws of 
this connection to four, or rather to three, — Contigu- 
ity in time and space, Resemblance, and Contrariety.® 
He even seems to have thought they might all be car- 
ried up into the one law of Coexistence. Aristotle ini- 5 
plicitly, St Augustin ^ exphcitly, — what has never s 

observed, — ^reduces association to a single canon, — 1 : 
Thoughts which have once coexisted in the -r'* i. 
afterwards associated. This law, which I wrr-*- ~ 
the law of Redintegration, was afterwards 
by Malebranche,*^ Wolf,® and Bilfinger : ' 

a Dc ^Temoria et Scminisuntia. c. 
ii. § 8 .-Ed. 

S Confessioncs, lib. s. chap. sis. 
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any reference to St Austin. Hume, wlio thinks him- 
self tlie first philosopher who had ever attempted to 
generalise the laws of association, makes them three,—. 
Eescmblancc, Contiguity in time and place, and Cause 
and Effect.® Gerard ^ and Beattie*^ adopt, with little 
modification, the Aristotelic classification. Omitting 
a hundred others, whose opinions would he curious in 
a history of the doctrine, I shall notice only Stewart 
and Brown. Stewart,® after disclaiming any attempt 
at a complete enumeration, mentions two classes of 
circumstances as useful to be observed. ^'The rela- 
tions,” he says, “upon which some of them are founded, 
are perfectly obvious to the mind ; those which are 
the foundation of others, are discovered only in conse- 
quence of particular efforts of attention. Of the former 
kind are the relations of Resemblance and Analogy, of 
Contrariety, of Vicinity in time and place, and those 
which arise from accidental coincidences in the sound 
of different words. These, in general, connect our 
thoughts together, when they are suffered to take their 
natural course, and when we are conscious of little or 
no active exertion. Of the latter kind are the rela- 
tions of Cause and Effect, of Means and End, of Pre- 
mises and Conclusion ; and those others which regulate 
the train of thought in the mind of the philosopher, 
when he is engaged in a particular investigation.” 

Brown ® divides the circumstances affecting associa- 
tion into primary and secondary. Under the primary 
laws of Suggestion, he includes Resemblance, Contrast, 
Contiguity in time and place, — a classification iden- 

a JSnqiiirt/ concerning Snman Un- p. 78. Cf. pp. 9, 145 , — ^Ed. ^ ^ 

derstanding, sect, ui.— En. S Elements, vol. iL c. t, prtt s 

a Essay on Taste, part iii § i pp. 2. Works, toI. iiL p. 263 .— Eb. 

167, 168, edit. 1759.— Ed. e Philosophy of the Euman Mind, 

y Dissertations, Moral and Critu lects. ssxiT.-xsxvii.— Ed. 
cal. — Of Imagination, c. ii. § 1 ct scg.. 
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tical with Aristotle’s. Bj the secondary, he means the 
vivacity, the recentness, and the frequent repetition of 
our thoughts, — circumstances which, though they exert 
an influence on the recurrence of our thoughts, belong 
to a difierent order of causes from those we are at 
present considering.® 

Now all the laws which I have hitherto enumer- 
ated may be easily reduced to two, — the law of the 
Simultaneity, and the law of the Eesemblance or 
Affinity, of Though t.<® Under Simultaneity I include 
Immediate Consecution in time ; to the other category 
of Affinity every other circumstance may be reduced. 
I shall take the several cases I have above enumerated, 
and having exemplified their influence as associating 
principles, I shall show how they are all only special 
modifications of the two laws of Simultaneity and 
Affinity ; which two laws, I shall finally prove to you, 
are themselves only modifications of one supreme law, 
— the law of Eedintegration. 

The first law, — that of Simultaneity, or of Co- 
existence and Immediate Succession in time, — is too 
evident to require any illustration. “ In passing along 
a road,” as Mr Stewart*^ observes, '‘which we have 
formerly travelled in the company of a friend, the 
particulars of the conversation in which we were then 
engaged, are frequently suggested to us by the objects 
we meet with. In such a scene, we recollect that a 
particular subject was started; and in passing the 
difierent houses, and plantations, and rivers, the argu- 
ments we were discussing when we last saw them, 
recur spontaneously to the memory. The connection 
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o See Jicid's Worls, p. 910 . — Ed. 8, p. 29 (edit. 1820).] 

a See n. Sclimid, Vcrsucli cincr y Elements, vol. i. c. v. part i. 
Metajilti/sil' der inneren ICatur, p. § 1. TTorA'', vol. ii. pp. 252, 2.'’<3. — 
241. [Cf. Fries, Anthropologic, i. § Ed. 
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xxxi! formed in the mind between the words of a 

langunge and the ideas they denote ; the connection 

which is formed between the different words of a dis- 
course we have committed to memory ; the connection 
between tlie different notes of a piece of music in the 
mind of the musician, are all obvious instances of the 
same general law of our nature.” 

S’ AnlSity' second law, — that of the AiBSnity of thoughts, 

— will be best illustrated by the cases of which it is 
of general expression. In the first place, in the 

logons "S?' resembling, or analogous, or partially identical 

iStS denied that these virtually siig- 

ohjects. gest each other. The imagination of Alexander car- 
ries me to the imagination of Cmsar, Caesar to Char- 
lemagne, Charlemagne to Napoleon. The fusion of a 
portrait suggests the image of the person portrayed. 
In a company one ancedote suggests another analo- 
gous. This principle is admirably illustrated from the 
mouth of Shakespeare’s hlerchant of Venice : — 

“ My Avind, cooling my broth, 

Would blow me to an ague, when I thought, 

What harm a •wind too great might do at sea. 

I should not see the sandy hour-glass run, 

But I shovUd think of shallows and of flats. 

And see my wealthy Andrew dock’d in sand, 

Veiling her high top lower than her ribs. 

To kiss her biurial. Should I go to church, 

And see the holy edifice of stone, 

And not bethink me stniit of dang’rons rocks ? 

Which touching but my gentle vessel’s side, 

Would scatter aU the spices on the stream. 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks ; 

And in a word, — but even now worth this. 

And now worth nothing." a 

That resembling, analogous, or partially identical ob- 
jects stand in reciprocal affinity, is apparent; tbeyareits 
strongest exemplifications. So far there is no difficulty. 

a Merchant of Ve7iice, act i, scene i. 
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In tlie second ^dace, thoughts standing to each ii.Kc’r. 
other in the relation of contrariety or contrast., arc — — ’• 
mutually suggestive. Thus the thouglit of vice sng- orcmilmj’ 
- gests the thought of virtue; and, in tlic nieiital 
world, the prince and the peasant, kings and Ijcggars, 
are inseparable concomitants. On this principle are 
dependent those associations which constitute tlie 
charms of antithesis and wit. Thus the wliole pa,t]ios 
of Milton’s apostrophe to light, lies in tlie contrast of 
his own darkness to the resplendent object he ad- 
dresses : 


“ Hail, holy light, offsiiring of heaven firfit-horn, , ' 

. ’ . . , Thee I revifiit fi.ife, 

And feel th}’’ sovran vital lamp; hut thou 
Eevisifst not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn.” " 

It is contrast that animates the Ode of Horace to 
Arch}d:as : 

“ Te maris et terne, numeroque carentis arenas 
Mensorem cohibent, Archyta, 

Pulveris exigui prope littns parva Matinum 
Munera ; nec quidqtiam tihi prodest 
Aerias tentasse domos, animoque rotunduin 
Percurrisse polom, moiituro,”^ 

The same contrast illuminates the stanza of Gray ; 


u 


The boast of herald 
And all that 'r.’Vs 
Awaits alike the ir 
The paths cf 


TV, the pomp of iw.-fir, 
ity, all that ’.realth r/er ga 
^eyhaole hoar ; 
r.' lead i/ct to the grave." 


And in what else does the beaut}- of the foho 
line consist, but in the contrast and conneerfen o 
and death : life .oem^ reT/xesented as z'lt a 
from grave to ^rrsT-e % — 
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Depends 01 
the logical 
principle, 
— that the 
knowledge 
of contra- 
ries is one. 


3. The law 
of conti- 
guity. 


Who can think of Marins sitting amid the mins of 
Carthage, without thinking of the resemblance of the 
consul and the city, — without thinking of the differ- 
ence between their past and present fortunes? And 
in the incomparable epigram of Molsa on the great 
Pompey, the effect is produced b}^ the contrast of the 
life and death of the hero, and in the conversion of 
the ver}’ fact of his posthumous dishonour into a 
theme of the noblest panegyric. 

" Dux, Phuria qnamvis jaceas inhumatus arena, 
iCon ideo fati est savior ira tui : 

Indignum fuerat tellus tibi ^•icta Eepnlcmm ; 

Xon decuit coclo, te nisi, ifagne, tegi.” “ 

Thus that objects, though contrasted, are still aMn, 
— still stand to each other in a relation of affinity, 
depends on their logical analogy. The axiom that the 
knowledge of contraries is one, proves that the thought 
of the one involves the thought of the other.^ 

In the third place, objects contiguous in place are 
associated. You recollect the famous passage of Cicero 
in the first chapter of the fifth book De Finibus, of 
which the following is the conclusion : — “ Tanta xis 
admonitionis est in locis, ut, non sine causa, ex his 
memorise deducta sit discipline. ... Id quidem 
infinitum in hac urbe : quocumque enim ingredimur, 
in aliquam historiam vestigium ponimus.” But how 
do objects adjacent in place stand in affinity to each 
other? Simply because local contiguity binds up 
objects, otherwise unconnected, into a single object 
of perceptive thought. 

In the fourth place, thoughts of the whole and the 

a [Carmina IHuslrixim Poctarum IS) makes Contrariety equivalent to 
t. vi- 369- Florentis, 1719-] Similarity, inasmuch as contraries, 
a [Ales. Aphrodisiensis {In Top. t &c., have common attribntes-J 
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parts, of the thing and its properties, of the sign and 
the thing signified, — of these it is superfiuons to illus- 
trate either the reality of the influence, or to show 
that they are only so many forms of affinity ; both 
are equally manifest. But in this case affinity is not 
the only principle of association; here simultaneity 
also occurs. One observation I may make to show, 
that what Mr Stewart promulgates as a distinct prin- 
ciple of association, is only a subordinate modification 
of the two great laws I have laid down, — I mean his 
association of objects, arising from accidental coinci- 
dences in the sound of the words by which they are 
denoted. Here the asspciation between the objects 
or ideas is not immediate. One object or idea signi- 
fied suggests its term signifying. But a complete or 
partial identity in sound suggests another word, and 
that word suggests the thing or thought it signifies. 
The two things or thoughts are thus associated, only 
mediately, through the association of their signs, and 
the several immediate associations are very simple 
examples of the general laws. 

In the fifth place, thoughts of causes and effects re- 
ciprocally suggest each other. Thus the falling snow 
excites the imagination of an inundation ; a shower 
of hail a thought of the destruction of the fruit ; the 
sight of wine carries us back to the grapes, or the 
sight of the grapes carries us forward to the wine ; 
and so forth. But cause and effect not only naturally 
but necessarily suggest each other ; they stand in the 
closest affinity, and, therefore, whatever phasnomena 
are subsumed under this relation, as indeed under all 
relations, are, consequently, also in affinity. 

I have now, I think, gone through all the circum- 
stances which philosophers have constituted into sepa- 
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xm Association ; and shown that they easily 

^ resolve themselves into the two laws of Simultaneity 

Hcparato and Affinity. I now j^rocced to show yon that these 
resolved two laws themselves are reducible to that one law, 
— Shnul- ' which I would call the law of Redintegration or Total- 
AiihJi’tyT”^ ity> which, as I already stated, I have found inci- 
aSifnro dentally expressed by St Augustin.® This law may be 
iSS?** thus enounced, — ^Tliose thoughts suggest each other 
itm of Red- wliich had previously eonstituted parts of the same 
Son?™ entire or total act of cognition. Now to the same 
entire or total act belong, as integral or constituent 
]oarts, in the first place, those thoughts which arose at 
the same time, or in immediate consecution ; and in 
the second, those thoughts which are bound up into 
one by their mutual affinity. Thus, therefore, the 
two laws of Simultaneity and Affinity are carried up 
into unity, in the higher law of Redintegration or 
Totality ; and by this one law the whole phsenomena 
of Association may be easily explained.^® 

a Confessiones, x. 19,— Ed. with the doctrine of the text the 

e For historical notices of the kw author’s theory of Association, as 
of Redintegration, sec Jicid’s Works, partially developed in Note D***, p. 
Note D**, p. 889 cl seq. Compare 910 cl seq.—Eo. 
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LECTURE XXXII. 

THE REPRODUCTIVE FACULTY. — LAWS OP ASSOCIATIOIf. 

SUGGESTION AND REMINISCENCE. 

In our last Lecture we were occupied with the phse- lect. 
nomena of Reproduction, as the result of the laws — 1 

which govern the succession of our mental train. These 
laws, as they have been called, of the Association of our 
Thoughts, comprehend equally the whole phenomena 
of mind, — the Cognitions, the Feelings, the Desires. 

I enumerated to you the principal heads under which 
philosophers had classed the circumstances which 
constitute between thoughts a bond of association, — a 
principle of mutual suggestion ; and showed you that 
these could all easily be reduced to two laws, — ^the 
law of Simultaneity, and the law of Affinity. By 
the former of these, objects coexistent or immediate- 
ly consequent in time are associated ; by the latter, 
things which stand in a mutual affinity to each other, 
either objectively and in themselves, or subjectively, 
through the modes under which the mind conceives 
them, are in like mann er reciprocally suggestive. These 
two laws, I further showed you, might themselves be 
carried up into one supreme principle of Association, 
which I called the law of Redintegration or of Totality; 
and according to which thoughts or mental activities, 
having once formed parts of the same total thought or 
mental activity, tend ever after immediately to suggest 
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xxxn Other- Out of tliis universal law every special 

• law of Association may easily be evolved, as they are 

all only so many modified expressions of this common 
principle, — so many applications of it to cases more 
or less particular. 

Xoiegiu- But this law being established by induction and 
sunip^on generalisation, and affording an explanation of the 
inithofihc various pliienomena of Association, it may be asked, 
Integra- * How is this law itself explained 1 On what principle 
found in- of OUT iutcllcctiial nature is it founded ? To this no 
explicable. legitimately demanded. It is enough 

for the natural philosopher to reduce the special laws 
of the attraction of distant bodies to the one principle 
of gravitation ; and his theory is not invalidated, be- 
cause he can give no account of how gavitation is 
itself determined. In all our explanations of the phse- 
nomena of mind and matter, we must always arrive 
at an ultimate fact or law, of which we are wholly 
unable to afford an ulterior explanation. are, 
therefore, entitled to decline attempting any illus- 
tration of the ground on which the supreme fact or 
law of Association reposes; and if we do attempt 
such illustration, and fail in the endeavour, no pre- 
sumption is, therefore, justly to be raised against the 
truth of the fact or principle itself. 

Attempted But an lUustration of this great law is involved in 
mnstotion principle of the unity of the mental ener^es, as 

ISch'tto the activities of the subject one and indivisible, to 
preS'from which I have had occasion to refer.® “ The various acts 
SthSb- of mind must not be viewed as single, — as isolated, 
manifestations ; they all belong to the one activity 
ergies. Consequently, if our various mental 

energies are only partial modifications of the same 
general activity, they must ah he associated among 

a See above, Lect. xxx., voL ii. p. 211 .— -Ed. 
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themselves. Every mental energy, — every thought, 
feeling, desire that is excited, excites at the same time 
all other jDreviously existent activities, in a certain 
degree ; it spreads its excitation over the whole acti- 
vities of the mind, as the agitation of one place of a 
sheet of water expands itself, in wider and wider 
circles, over the whole suiface of the fluid,® although, 
in proportion to its eccentricity, it is always becoming 
fainter, until it is at last not to be perceived. The 
force of every internal activity exists only in a certain 
limited degree; consequently, the excitation it deter- 
mines has only likewise a certain limited power of 
expansion, and is continually losing in vigour in pro- 
portion to its eccentricity. Thus there are formed 
jDarticular centres, particular spheres, of internal unity, 
within which the activities stand to each other in a 
closer relation of action and reaction ; and this, in pro- 
portion as they more or less belong already to a single 
energy, — in proportion as they gra^dtate more or less 
proximately to the same centre of action. A plurality, 
a complement, of several activities forms, in a stricter 
sense, one whole activity for itself ; an invigoration of 
any of its several activities is, therefore, an invigora- 
tion of the part of a whole activity ; and as a jDart 
cannot .be active for itself alone, there, consequently, 
results an invigoration of the whole, that is, of all the 
other parts of which it is composed. Thus the supreme 
law of association, — that activities excite each other 
in proportion as they have previously belonged, as 
parts, to one whole activity, — ^is explained from the 
still more universal principle of the unity of all our 
mental energies in general.^ 

a Cf. Pope, Essay on Jfan, iv. 363. S [Cf. Fries, Ai\tliroj)6loyi^, i. 20, § 
— En, 8 ; Kritik, i. § 33.] 
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xxxii. principle, we can also explain 

tlic two subaltern laws of Simultaneity and Affiniiy. 

of Bimui* The phoenomena of mind are manifested under a two- 
AfiSityr*^ fold condition or form ; for they are only revealed, 
OH iSmo 1°, As occurrences in time ; and, 2°, As the energies 
principle. niodifications of the ego, as their cause and sub- 
ject. Time and self are thus the two forms of the 
internal world. By these two forms, therefore, every 
particular, every limited, unity of operation, must be 
controlled ,* — on them it must depend. And it is pre- 
cisely these two forms that lie at the root of the two 
laws of Simultaneity and AfBnity. Thus acts which 
are exerted at the same time, belong, by that very 
circumstance, to the same particular unity , — to the 
same definite sphere of mental energ)*; in other 
words, constitute through their simultaneity a single 
activity. Thus energies, however heterogeneous in 
themselves, if developed at once, belong to the same 
activity, — constitute a particular unity ; and they will 
operate with a greater suggestive influence on each 
other, in proportion as they are more closely con- 
nected by the bond of time. On the other hand, the 


aflSnity of mental acts or modificatipns will be deter- 
mined by their particular relations to the ego, as their 
cause or subject. As all the activities of mind obtain 
a unity in being all the energies of the same soul or 
active principle in general, so they are bound up into 
particular unities, inasmuch as they belong to some 
particular faculty, — resemble each other in the com- 
mon ground of their manifestation. Thus cognitions, 
feelings, and volitions, severally awaken cognitions, 
feelings, and volitions ; for they severally belong to 
the same faculty, and, through that identity, sie 
themselves constituted into distinct unities : or again, 
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a tliousht of the cause suggests a thought of the lect. 

& oo o XXXII 

effect, a thought of the mean suggests a thought of - ■ ■ ■■ — 
the end, a thought of the part suggests a thought of 
the whole ; for cause and effect, end and mean, whole 
and parts, have subjectively an indissoluble afSnity, 
as they are all so many necessary forms or organisa- 
tions of thought. In like manner, the notions of all 
resembling objects suggest each other, for they pos- 
sess some common quality, through which they are in 
thought bound up in a single act of thought. Even 
the notions of opposite and contrasted objects mutu- 
ally excite each other upon the same principle ; for 
these are logically associated, inasmuch as, by the laws 
of thought, the notion of one opposite necessarily in- 
volves the notion of the other ; and it is also a psy- 
chological law, that contrasted objects relieve each 
other. Opposita, juxta posita, se invicem collustrant. 

AVhen the operations of different faculties are mutually 
suggestive, they are, likewise, internally connected by 
the nature of their action ; for they are either conver- 
sant with the same object, and have thus been ori- 
ginally determined by the same affection from with- 
out, or they have originally been associated through 
some form of the mind itself : thus moral cognitions, 
moral feelings, and moral volitions, may suggest each 
other, through the common bond of morality; the 
moral principle in this case uniting the operations 
of the three fundamental powers into one general 
activity.”® 

Before leaidng this subject, I must call your atten- 
tion to a circumstance which I formerly incident- 

o H. Schmid, Vcrsuch cincr Me- Reid's TForJes, Rotes D** and D***. 
tapJi., p. 2'12-4 ; [translated with — Ed.] 
occasional brief interpolations. Cf. 
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Sm noticed.® It sometimes happens that thoughts 
, seem to follow each other immediately, between which 

tiSocfat impossible to detect any bond of association. If 
crt.sccmto this anomaly be insoluble, the whole theory of- asso- 
otiicrim- ciatioii is ovcrtlirowh. Philosophers have accordingly 
set themselves to account for this phaenomenon. To 
deny the fact of the phsenomcnon is impossible ; it 
must, therefore, be explained on the hypothesis of 
association. How, in their attempts at such an ex-* 
planation, all philosophers agree in regard to the first 
step of the solution, but they differ in regard to the 
second. The}’’ agree in this, — that, admitting the ap- 
parent, the phenomenal, immediacy of the consecution 
of the turn unassociated thoughts, they deny its reality. 
They all affirm, that there have actually intervened 
one or more thoughts, through the mediation of which, 
the suggestion in question has been effected, and on' 
the assumption of which intermediation the theory of 


association remains intact. For example, let us sup- 
pose that A and C are thoughts, not on any law of 
association suggestive of each other, and that A and 
C appear to our consciousness as following each other 


immediately. In this case, I say, philosophers agree 
in supposing, that a thought B, associated with A and 
with C, and which consequently could be awakened 
by A, and could awaken C, has intervened. So far 
they are at one. But now comes their separation. 
It is asked, how can a thought be supposed to inter- 
vene, of which consciousness gives us no indication ? 

Twomodes lu reply to this, two answers have been made. By 
one set of philosophers, among whom I may particu- 
larly specify Mr Stewart, it is said, that the immediate 
thought B, having been awakened by A, did rise into 


a See above, Lect. xviii., vol. i. p. 851 . — Ed. 
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consciousness, suggested C, and was instantly for- 
gotten. Tliis solution is apparently tliat exclusively ^ 
known in Britain. Other philosophers, following the 
indication of Leibnitz, by whom the theory of obscure 
or latent activities was first explicitly promulgated, 
maintain that the intermediate thought never did 
rise into consciousness. They hold that A excited B, 
but that the excitement was not strong enough to 
rouse B from its state of latency, though strong enough 
to enable it obscurely to excite C, whose latency was 
less, and to afford it vivacity sufficient to rise into 
consciousness. 

• Of tliese opinions, I have no hesitation in declaring To i)cex. 
for the latter. I formerly showed you an analysis of the i>rin- 
some of the most palpable and familiar phenomena 
of mind, which made the supposition of mental modi- Jf ST* 
fications latent, but not inert, one of absolute neces- 
sity. In particular, I proved this in regard to the 
phsenomena of Percej)tion.“ But the fact of such 
latencies being established in one faculty, they afford 
an easy and philosophical explanation of the pheeno- 
mena in all. In the present instance, if we admit, as 
admit we must, that activities can endure, and conse- 
quently can operate out of consciousness, the question 
is at once solved. On this doctrine, the whole theory 
of association obtains an easy and natural completion ; 
as no definite line can be drawn between clear and 
obscure activities, which melt insensibly into each 
other ; and both, being of the same nature, must be 
supposed to operate under the same laws. In illus- 
tration of the mediatory agency of latent thoughts in 
the process of suggestion, I formerly alluded to an 
analogous plioenomenon under the laws of physical 

o Sec al)ovc, Lect. xviii., vol. L p. 34£*. — Ed. 
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xxS. "wliicli I may again recall to your remembrance. 

If a series of elastic balls, say of ivory, are placed in a 
straight line, and in mutual contact, and if the jSrst 
be sharply struck, what happens 1 The intermediate 
balls I'emain at rest ; the last alone is moved. 

no cmin. Tlic other doctrine, which proceeds upon the hypo- 

ter solution 

uutenaMe. tlicsis tiiat wc caii bc conscious of a thought and that 
thought be instantly forgotten, has everything agaiost 
it, and nothing in its favour. In the first place, it does 
not, like the counter hypothesis of latent agencies, 
only ai^ply a principle which is already proved to 
exist ; it, on the contrar)’, lays its foundation in a 
fact which is not shown to be real. But in the second 
place, this fact is not only not shown to be real : it is 
improbable, — nay impossible; for it contradicts the 
whole analogy of the intellectual phsenomena. The 
memory or retention of a thought is in proportion to 
its vivacity in consciousness ; but that all trace of its 
existence so completely perished with its presence, 
that reproduction became impossible, even the instant 
after, — this assumption violates every probabiHty, in 
gratuitously disaUo'wdng the established law of the 
proportion between consciousness and memory. But 
on this subject, having formerly spoken, it is needless 
now again to dwell.® 

So much for the laws of Association, — ^the laws to 
which the faculty of Reproduction is subjected. 

This faculty, I formerly mentioned, might be con- 
sidered as operating, either spontaneously, without 
any interference of the will, or as modified in its 
action by the intervention of volition. In the one case, 
as in the other, the Reproductive Racully acts in sub- 

a See atore, Lect xviu., vol. i. p. 353 .— Ed. 
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servience to its own laws. In tLe former case, one 

tliouglit is allowed to suggest another according to 

the greater general connection subsisting between tiuctfvT™ 
them ; in the latter, the act of volition, by concen- (lividcfl 
trating attention upon a certain determinate class of Spontane- 
associating circumstances, bestows on these circum- tionfand^^ 
stances an extraordinary vivacity, and, consequently, scene"'* 
enables them to obtain the preponderance, and ex- 
clusively to determine the succession of the intellec- 
tual train. The former of these cases, where the 
Eeproductive Faculty is left wholly to itself, ma}'- 
not improperly be called Spontaneous Suggestion, or 
Suggestion simply ; the latter ought to obtain the 
name of Eeminiscence or Eecollection, (in Greek 
avdfjLvrja-Ls.) The employment of these terms in these 
significations, corresponds with the meaning they ob- 
tain in common usage. Philosophers have not, how- 
ever, always so applied them. But as I have not 
entered on a criticism of the analyses attempted by 
philosophers of the faculties, so I shall say nothing in 
illustration of their perversion of the terms by which 
they have denoted them. 

Eecollection or Eeminiscence supposes two things. vniatRc- 
“ First, it is necessary that the mind recognise the 
identity of two representations, and then it is neces- 
sary that the mind be conscious of something different 
from the first impression, in consequence of which it 
aflirms to itself that it had formerly experienced this 
modification. It is passing marvellous, this convic- 
tion that we have of the identity of two representa- 
tions ; for they are only similar, not the same. "Were 
they the same, it would be impossible to discriminate 
the thought reproduced from the thought originally 
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cxpcriencecl.”® This circumstance justly excited the 
admiration of St Augustin, and lie asks how, if we 
liad actually forgotten a thing, we could so categori- 
cally alHnn, — it is not that, when some one named to 
us another ; or, it is that, when it is itself presented. 
The question was worthy of his suhtlet}’, and the 
answer does honour to his penetration. His principle 
is, that we cannot seek in our own memory for that 
of which we have no sort of recollection, “Quod 
omnino ohliti fueraraus amissum qumrere non possu- 
mus.’’'® AA'e do not seek what has been our first 
reliective thought in infancy, the first reasoning we 
have performed, the first free act which raised us 
above tJic rank of automata. We are conscious that 
tliG attempt would be fruitless ; and even if modifica- 
tions thus lost should chance to recur to our mind, 
we should not be able to say with truth that we had 
recollected them, for we should have no criterion by 
which to recognise them, “ Cujus nisi memor essem, 
ctiamsi ofierretur mihi, non invenirem, quia non ag- 
noscerem." And what is the consequence he deduces 1 
It is worthy of your attention. 

From the moment, then, that we seek aught in our 
memory, we declare, by that very' act, that we have not 
altogether forgotten it : we still hold of it, as it were, 
a part, and by this part, which we hold, w^e seek that 
■which we do not hold, “ Ergo non totum exciderat; sed 
ex parte qua tenebatur, pars alia quserebatur.” And 
what is the secret motive which determines us to this 
research ? It is that our memory feels, that it does 
not see together all that it was accustomed to see 
together, “ Quia sentiebat se memoria non simol vol- 

a Ancillon, Essais FMlr^Tiiqucs, TraiU de rEmnme, i 277.1 
ii. pp. lil.142.— Ed. [Cf. Aiidi4 S Cmfcssimcs, lib. s. cc. 1*, i- 
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vere qusB simul solebat.” It feels -with regret that it 
still only discovers a part of itself, and hence its dis- ^ 

quietude to seek out what is missing, in order to 
reannex it to the whole ; like to those reptiles, if the 
comparison may be permitted, whose members when 
cut asunder seek again to reunite, “Et quasi detruucata 
consuetudine claudicans, reddi quod deerat flagitabat.” 

But when this detached portion of our memoiy at 
length presents itself, — the name, for example, of a 
person which had escaped us ; how shall we proceed 
to reannex it to the other 1 We have only to allow 
nature to do her work. For if the name, being pro- 
nounced, goes of itself to reunite itself to the thought 
of the person, and to place itself, so to speak, upon his 
face, as upon its ordinary seat, we will say, without 
hesitation, — there it is. And if, on the contrary, it 
obstinately refuses to go there to place itself, in order 
to rejoin the thought to which we had else attached 
it, we will say peremptorily and at once, — no, it does 
not suit, “ Non connectitur, quia non simul cum illo 
cogitari consuevit.” But when it suits, where do we 
discover this luminous accordance which consummates 
our research ? And where can we discover it, except 
in our memory itself, — in some back chamber, I mean, 
of that labyrinth where what we considered as lost had 
only gone astray, “ Et unde adest, nisi ex ipsa me- 
moria.” And the proof of this is manifest. When 
tlie name presents itself to our mind, it appears nei- 
ther novel nor strange, but old and familiar, like an 
ancient property of which we have recovered the 
title-deeds, “Non enim quasi novum credimus, sed 
recordantes approbamus.” 

Such is the doctrine of one of the profoundest think- 
ers of antiquity, and whose philosophical opinions. 
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xxxJi. collected, arranged, and illustrated, would 

raise him to as high a rank among metaphysicians, as 

he alrcad}’ holds among theolo^ans. 

psychologists, thosc who have written on 
of Mt-inory ^Icmory and Eeprodiiction with the greatest detail 

nwl Hepm- ^ f. 1 . . . “ 

dnetioM by aiKl pi’ccision, liavc still failed in giving more than a 

ypycbolo- ° ^ 

pAt.<r,— in meagre outline of these operations. They have taken 

roco-mstnff . •' 

only a con- accouiit oiil}' ot tlic notions w'liich suggest each other, 
onicr of w’ith a distiuct and palpable notoriety. They have 
■ viewed the associations only in the order in which lan- 
guage is competent to express them; and as language, 
which renders them still more palpable and distinct, 
can only express them in a consecutive order, — can 
only express them one after another, they have been 
led to suppose that thoughts only awaken in succes- 
sion. Thus, a series of ideas mutually associated, re- 
sembles, on the doctrine of philosophers, a chain in 
which every Knk draws up that which follows ,* and 
it is by means of these links that intelligence labours 
through, in the act of reminiscence, to the end which 
it proposes to attain.® 

“ There are some,indeed,among them, who are ready 
to acknowledge, that every actual circumstance is as- 
sociated to several fundamental notions, and, conse- 
quently, to several chains, between which the mind 
may choose ; they admit even that every link is at- 
tached to several others, so that the whole forms a 
kind of trellis, — a kind of network, which the mind 
may traverse in every direction, but stUl always m a 
single direction at once, — always in a succession simi- 
lar to that of speech. This manner of explaining re- 
miniscence is founded solely on tins, — that, content 
to have observed ail that is distinctly manifest iu 

a Cf. JlcifTs Worts, p. 906, note f.— E d. 
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the ph80iiomeiion, they have paid no attention to 
the under play of the latescent acti\dties, — paid no ^ 
attention to all that custom conceals, and. con- 
ceals the more effectually in proportion as it is 
more completely blended with the natural agencies 
of' mind. 


Thus their theory, true in itself, and departing from 
a well-established principle, — ^the Association of Ideas, 
explains in a satisfactory manner a portion of the 
phsenomena of Eeminiscence; but it is incomplete, for 
it is unable to account for the prompt, easy, and varied 
operation of this faculty, or for all the mar^’-els it per- 
forms. On the doctrine of the philosophers, we can 
explain how a scholar repeats, without hesitation, a 
lesson he has learned, for all the words are associated 
in his mind according to the order in which he has 
studied them; how he demonstrates a geometrical 
theorem, the parts of which are connected together 
in the same manner ; these and similar reminisceuces 
of simple successions present no difficulties which 
the common doctrine cannot resolve. But it is im- 


Elcmcnt in 
the pliaj- 
nonieiin, 
ivliicli the 
common 
theory fails 
to explain, 
— ^the move- 
ment of 
thought 
from one 
order of 
subjects to 
another. 


possible, on this doctrine, to explain the rapid and 
certain movement of thought, which, with a mar- 
vellous facility, passes from one order of subjects 
to another, only to return again to the first ; which 
advances, retrogrades, deviates, and reverts, sometimes 
marking aU the points on its route, again clearing, as 
if in jila}’, immense intervals; which runs over now in 
a manifest order, now in a seeming irregularity, all the 
notions relative to an object, often relative to several, 
between which no connection could be suspected ; and 
this without hesitation, without uncertainty, without 
error, as the hand of- a skilful musician expatiates over 
the kej-s of the most complex organ. AU this is in- 
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explicable on the meagi-e and contracted theory ok' 
which the phccuomcna of Tcproduction have been 
thought explained.”® 

" To form a correct notion of the phsenomena of Ee- 
ininisconcc, it is roqui.sitc, that we consider underwhat 
conditions it is determined to exertion. In the first 
place, it is to be noted that, at every crisis of our exist- 
ence, niomentaiy circumstances are the causes which 
awaken our activity, and set our recollection at work 
to supply the necessaries of thought.^ In the second 
place, it is as constituting a w\ant, (and by want I 
mean the result either of an act of desire or of voh- 
tion), that the determining circumstance tends princi- 
j^ally to awaken the thoughts with which it is asso- 
ciated. This being the case, we should expect, that 
each circumstance •which constitutes a Avant, should 
suggest, likewise, the notion of the object, or objects, 
pu’oper to satisf}’’ it ; and this is w'hat actually hap- 
pens. It is, however, further to be observed, that 
it is not enough that the want suggests the idea 
of the object ; for if that idea were alone, it would 
remain Avithout effect, since it could not guide me 
in the procedure I should foUoAv. It is necessaiy , at 
the same time, that to the idea of this object there 
should be associated the notion of the relation of tins 
object to the AS’ant, of the place Avhere I may find it, 
of the means by w-hich I may procure it, and turn it 
to accoimt, &c. For instance, I wish to make a quo- 
tation : — This want awakens in me the idea of the 
author in whom the passage is to be found, which I 
am desirous of citing; but this idea would be fruitless, 


a Cardaillac, \Etttdcs Elmcniaircs 
dc Philosophic, t. ii. c. T. p. 124 ct 
scq. — Ed.J 


p [Ssepe jam spatio obruf am 
Levis esoletam memoriam mnovat bms. 

Seneca, (Edipus, v. SiU-J 
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unless tliere were conjoined, at tlie same time, tlie re- 
presentation of the volume, of the place where I may 
obtain it, of the means I must emplo)’-, &c. 

" Hence I infer, in the first place, that a want does 
not awaken an idea of its object alone, but that it 
awakens it accompanied with a number, more or less 
considerable, of accessory notions, which form, as it 
were, its train or attendance. This train may vary 
according to the nature of the want which suggests 
the notion of an object ; but the train can never fall 
wholly off, and it becomes more indissolubly attached 
to the object, in proportion as it has been more fre- 
quently called up in attendance. 


LECT. 

xxxii. 


Conditions 
under 
■which a 
want is 
eflfectivc to 
detcrniinc 
Pcniinis- 
cence. 

1. Awakens 
the idea of 
its object 
alon^ with 
certain ac- 
cessory 
notions. 


“ I infer, in the second place, that this accompani- 2. These 
ment of accessory notions, simultaneously suggested notionsTess 
with the principal idea, is far from being as vividly pesentcT 
and distinctly represented in consciousness as that sciousncss 
idea itself ; and when these accessories have once been idea itself. 


completely blended with the habits of the mind, and 
its reproductive agency, they at length finally disap- 
pear, becoming fused, as it were, in the consciousness 
of the idea to which they are attached. Experience 
proves this double effect of the habits of reminiscence. 
If we observe our operations relative to the gratifica- 
tion of a want, we shall perceive that we are far from 
having a clear consciousness of the accessory notions ; 
the consciousness of them is, as it were, obscured, and 
yet we cannot doubt that they are present to the 
mind, for it is they that direct our procedure in all 
its details. 


“ We must, therefore, I think, admit that the thought 
of an object immediately suggested by a desire, is 
always accompanied by an escort more or less nume- 
rous of accessory thoughts, equally present to the 
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miud, thougl), in general, unknown in themselves 
consciousness ; that these accessories are not witho 
their influence in guiding the operations elicited 
the principal notion : and, it may even be added, that 
tliey are so much tlie more calculated to exert an 
efieet in the conduct of our procedure, in proportion 
as, having become more p»art and parcel of our habits 
of re]>roductioii, the influences they exert are further 
withdrawn, in ordinaiy, from tlie ken of conscions- 
ncss/*''" Tlie same thing may be illustrated by what 
happens to us in the case of reading. Orisinallv each 
wolxl, each letter, was a separate object of conscious- 
ness. At length, the knowledge of letters and words 
and lines being, as it were, fused into our habits, we 

no loimer have anv distinct consciousness of them. aS 

•* ^ 

severally concurring to the result, of which alone we 
are conscious. But that each word and letter has its 
elfect. — an effect which can at any moment become an 
object of consciousness, — ^is shown by the folloning 
experiment. If w’e look over a book for the occur- 
rence of a particular name or word, we glance our eye 
over a page from top to bottom, and ascertain, almost 
in a moment, that it is or is not to be found therein. 
Here the mind is hardly conscious of a single woro, 
but that of w'hich it is in quest; but yet it is evident, 
that each other word and letter must have produced 
an obscure effect, and which effect the mind 
ready to discriminate and strengthen, so as to call n 
into clear consciousness, whenever the effect was found 
to be that which the letters of the word sought for 
could determine. But, if the mind be not unaffected 
by the multitude of letters and words which it survey?, 
if it be able to ascertain "whether the combinatioii Oi 
a CardaDlaCi l^indcs dc FhOos. t. u. c. t. p. i2S d ss?.— EJ-3 
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actimlly them, nnci nil thin willmiit iiiiy iliii- 

tinet censC!W&':^?ssof all ittvion junl IIihIm tlnrnntiv«\ - 
w'liTmaj'^ve::rT suppose, — why n.v«' \vn noli bniiiul to 
suppose, ilial' the 21021(3 may, in Ulco nninnor, overlook 
its book of memoiy, and search among- its magazines 
of latescent cogm’tions for the notions of which it 
is in want, awakening these into consciousness, and 
allowing the others to remain in their obscurity ? 

“A more attentive consideration of the subject will Grounds 
show that we have not yet divined the faculty of rin^ tSt 
Keminiscence in its whole extent. Let us make a 
single reflection. Continually stiaick by relations of 
every kind, continually assailed by a crowd nf 

: T ^ or pel- 

ceptions and sensations of eyery variet}^, and, at tlie wjjoio ex- 
same time, occupied with a comjilement of thouglits • 
we experience at once, and we are more or less dis- 
tinctly conscious of, a considerable number of wants 

wants, sometimes real, sometimes factitious or irna- 
•ginary,— phenomena, however, all stamped with the 
same characters, and all stimulating us to act with 
more or less.of energy. And as ^ve choose amonff the 
different wants which we would satisfy, as well as 
among the different means of satisivinj that want 

which we deterndii^ to nrefer • nint f' 
o . - preiei , and motives of 

this preference are taken either from amor 2 the m*in- 

cipal ideas relative to each of The^--- c:n— ^-,*7 
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tlic complement of tlic circumstances by wliich ^re are 
tlius afToctecl, lias the effect of rendering always present 
to us, and, consequently, of placing at our disposal, an 
immense number of tliouglits ; some of which certainly 
are distinctly recognised, being accompanied by a 
vivid consciousncs.s, but the greater number of which, 
althougli remaining latent, are not the less effective in 
continually exercising their peculiar influence on our 
modes of judging and acting.® 

“ "We might say, that each of these momentary cir- 
cumstances is a kind of electric shock which is com- 
municated to a certain portion, — to a certain limited 
sjiherc, of intelligence ; and the sum of aU these cir- 
cum.stances is equal to so many shocks which, given 
at once at so many different points, produce a gen.- 
cral agitation. We may form some rude conception 
of this plijcnomcnon by an analogy. We may com- 
pare it, in the former case, to those concentric circles 
which are presented to our observation on a smooth 
sheet of water, when its surface is agitated by throw- 
ing in a pebble ; and, in the latter case, to the same 
surface when agitated by a number of pebbles thrown 
simultaneously at different points. 

“ To obtain a clearer notion of this phsenomenon, I 
may add some observations on the relation of onr 
thoughts amonw themselves, and with the detennin- 
ing circumstances of the moment. 

“ 1°, Among the thoughts, notions, or ideas which 
belong to the different groups, attached to the priu' 
cipal representations simultaneously awakened, there 
are some reciprocally connected by relations proper to 

a rCf. Wolf, PsyeJioIogia Bation- partic. 7S, pp. 155, 156, (^oreBce, 
§§ 96, 97. llajnettns Jlayne- 1555), and Simon Simonius,-iM .,y- 
tins, iVi Arist, de Sensu ct Scnsih, 257.] 
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themselves : so that, in this whole complement of co- 

existent activities, these tend to excite each other to 

higher vigour, and, consequently, to obtain for them- 
selves a kind of pre-eminence in the group or parti- 
cular circle of activity to which they belong. 

“ 2", There are thoughts associated, whether as prin- 
cipals or accessories, to a greater number of determin- 
ing circumstances, or to circumstances which recur 
more frequently. Hence they present themselves 
oftener than the others, they enter more completely 
into our habits, and take, in a more absolute manner, 
the character of customary or habitual notions. It 
hence results, that they are less obtrusive, though 
more energetic, in their influence, enacting, as they do, 
a principal part in almost all our deliberations ; and 
exercising a stronger influence on our determinations. 

“ 3”, Among this great crowd of thoughts, simul- 
taneously. excited, those which are connected with 
circumstances which more vividly affect us, assume 
not only the ascendant over others of the same de- 
scription with themselves, but likewise predominate 
over all those which are dependent on cii-cumstances 
of a feebler determining influence. 

“ From these three considerations we ought, there- 
fore, to infer, that the thoughts connected with cir- 
cumstances on which our attention is more specially 
concentrated, are those which prevail over the others; 
for the effect of attention is to render dominant and 
exclusive the object on which it is directed, and dur- 
ing the moment of attention, it is the circumstance 
to which we attend that necessarily obtains the 
ascendant. 

“ Thus, if we appreciate correctly the phenomena 
of Reproduction or Reminiscence, we shall recognise, 

VOL. 1 1. R 
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as an incontestable fact, tliat our tbouglits suggest 
oacli other, not one by one successively, as the order 
to wliich language is astricted might lead us to infer; 
but that tlie complement of circumstances under which 
we at every moment exist, awakens simultaneously 
a great number of thoughts ; tliese it calls into the. 
presence of the mind, either to place them at our dis- 
posal, if we find it requisite to employ them, or to 
make tliem co-operate in our deliberations by giving 
them, according to their nature and our habits, an 
influence more or less active, on our judgments and 
consequent acts. 

“ It is also to be observed, that in this great crowd 
of tlioughts always present to the mind, there is only 
a small number of which we are distinctly conscious : 
and that in this small number we ought to distin- 
guish those which, being clothed in language, oral or 
mental, become the objects of a more fixed attention; 
those which hold a closer relation to circumstances 
more impressive than others ; or which receive a pre- 
dominant character by the more vigorous attention 
we bestow on them. As to the others, although not 
the objects of clear consciousness, they are neverthe- 
less present to the mind, there to perform a very im- 
portant part as motive principles of determination ; 
and the influence which they exert in this capacity 
is even the more powerful in proportion as it is less 
apparent, being more disguised by habit.” “ 

a Cardafllac, [Eludes Element, dc Philos., t. ii. c. v. p. 134 ci seg.—Eo.'] 
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LECTUEE XXXIIL 

THE REPRESENTATIVE FACULTY. — ^IMAGINATION. 

In my last Lecture, I concluded the special consider- 
ation of the elementary process of calling uj) or re- — ; — 
suscitating out of unconsciousness the mental modi- tion.^ 
fications which the mind, by its Eetentive Faculty, 
preserves from absolute extinction ; — the process to 
which I gave the not unexceptionable name of the 
Eeproductive, and which, as left to its spontaneous 
action, or as modified bj'’ the will, obtains the several 
denominations of Suggestion, or of Eeminiscence, In 
the latter part of the Lecture, I was engaged in show- 
ing that the common doctrine in regard to Eeproduc- 
tion is altogether inadequate to the phtenomena, — 
that it allows to the mind only the power of repro- 
ducing the minima of thought in succession, as in 
sjDeech it can only enunciate these one after another ; 
whereas, in the process of Suggestion and Eemiuis- 
cence, thoughts are awakened simultaneously in mul- 
titudes, in so far as to be brought into the immediate 
presence of the mind ; in other words, the)’ all, like 
the letters of a writing which we glance over, produce 
their cfiect, but those only upon which the mind con- 
centrates its attention are drawn out into the liglit 
and foreground of consciousness. 

Ha^’ing thus terminated the separate consideration 
of the two first of the three correlative processes of 
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Retention, Reproduction, and Representation, I pro- 
ceed to the special discussion of the last, — ^the Repre- 
sentative Faculty. 

By the faculliy of Representation, as I formerly 
mentioned, I mean strictly the power the mind has of 
liolding up vividly before itself the thoughts which, 
by the act of Reproduction, it has recalled into con- 
sciousness. Though the processes of Representation 
and Reproduction cannot exist independently of each 
other, they are nevertheless not more to be confounded 
into one than those of Reproduction and Conserva- 
tion. They arc, indeed, discriminated by differences 
sullicicntly decisive. Reproduction, as we have seen, 
operates, in part at least, out of consciousness. Re- 
presentation, on tlie contrary, is only realised as it is 
realised in consciousness ; the degree or vivacity of the 
representation being always in proportion to the degree 
or vivacity of our consciousness of its reality. Nor are 
theenergiesof Representation and Reproduction always 
exerted by the same individual in equal intensity, any 
more than the energies of Reproduction and Retention. 
Some minds are distinguished for a higher power of 
manifesting one of these phsenomena; others, for. 
manifesting another; and as it is not always the 
person who forget? nothing, who can most promptly ‘ 
recall what he retains, so neither is it always the 
person who recollects most easily and correctly, who 
can exhibit what he remembers in the most vivid 
colours. It is to be recollected, however, that Re- 
tention, Reproduction, and Representation, though 
not in different persons of the same relative vig- 
our, are, however, in the same individuals, all strong 
or weak in reference to the same classes of objects. 
For example, if a man’s memory be more peculiarly 
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retentive of words, his verbal reminiscence and iina- lect. 
gination will, in like manner, be more particularly 
energetic. 

I formerly observed, that philosophers not having 
carried their psychological analysis so far as the con- 
stituent or elementary processes, the faculties in their 
systems are only precarious unions of these processes, 
in binary or even trinary combination, — unions, con- 
seq^uently, in which hardly any two philosophers are 
at one. In common language, it is not of course to 
be expected that there should be found terms to ex- 
press the result of an analysis, which had not even 
been performed by philosophers: and, accordingly, 
the term Imagination or Phantasy, which denotes 
most nearly tie representative process, does this, 
however, not without an admixture of other pro- 
cesses, which it is of consequence for scientiSc pre- 
cision that we should consider apart. 


Philosophers have divided Imagination into two, — 
what they call the Eeproductive and the Rndcctivc- IvEi 
By the former, tt^ mean imagination conizdezei as 
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sented hr percrj-doiL 
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wjiat is evidently only a special application of a 
common power. The nomenclature is unfortunate, 
for tlic term Coiicc'ption, which means a taking up in 
bundles, or grasping into unity,— this term, I say, 
ought to li'avc been left to denote, what it previously 
was, and only properly could be, apjilied to express, 
— tlic notions we have of classes of objects, in other 
word.s, what have been called our general ideas. Be 
this, however, as it may, it is evident, that the Eepro- 
ductivc Imagination, (or Conception, in the abusive 
language of the Scottish philosophers), is not a simple 
faculty. It comprises two processes : — ^first, an act 
of representation strictly so called ; and, secondly, an 
act of reproduction, arbitrarily limited by certain con- 
tingent circumstances; and it is from the arbitrary 
limitation of this second constituent, that the faculty 
obtains the only title it can exhibit to an independent 
existence. Nor can the Productive Imagination estab- 
lish a better claim to the distinction of a separate faculty 
than the Peproductive, The Productive or Creative 
Imagination is that which is usually signified by the 
term Imagination or Fancy, in ordinary language. 
Now, in the first place, it is to be observed, that the 
terms productive or creative are very improperly 
applied to Imagination, or the Representative Facully 
of mind. It is admitted on all hands, that Imagina- 
tion creates nothing, that is, produces nothing new; 
and the terms in question are, therefore, by the 
acknowledgment of those who employ them, only 
abusively applied to denote the operations of Fancy, 
in the new aiTangement it makes of the old objects 
furnished to it by the senses. 'We have now, there- 
fore, only to consider, whether, in this corrected mean- 
ing, Imagination, as a plastic energy, be a simple or a 
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complex operation. ' And that it is a complex opera- lect. 
tion, I do not think it will be at all difficult to prove. ^ 
In the view I take of the fundamental processes, Tiie act of 
the act of representation is merely the energy of the tloi”— 
mind in holding up to its own contemplation what it 
is determined to represent. I distinguish, as essen- 
tially different, the representation, and the determina- 
tion to represent. I exclude from the faculty of Re- 
presentation all power of preference among the objects 
it holds up to view. This is the function of faculties 
wholly different from that of Representation, which, 
though active in representing, is wholly passive as to 
what it represents. 


What, then, it may be asked, are the powers by Two powers 
which the Representative Faculty is determined to life Rcprc. 
represent, and to represent this particular object^ or Facuityls 
this particular complement of objects, and not any to cnerg}'. 


other? These are two. The first of these is the 


Reproductive Faculty. This faculty is the great im- Tiie kp- 

° . productive 

mediate source from which the Representative receives I'acuity. 
both the materials and the determination to represent; 
and the laws by which the Reproductive Faculty is 
governed, govern also the Representative. Accord- 
ingly, if there were no other laws in the arrangement 
and combination of thought than those of association, 
the Representative Faculty would be determined in 
its manifestations, and in the character of its mani- 
festations, by the Rej)roductive Faculty alone; and, on 
this supposition, representation could no more be dis- 
tinguished from reproduction than reproduction from 
association. 


But there is another elementary process which we 2. The Fa- 
have not yet considered, — Comparison, or the Faculty Ilelation'>. 
of Relations, to which the representative act is like- 
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wise subject, and wbicb plays a conspicuous part in 
determining in what combinations objects are repre- 
sented. By the process of Comparison, the complex 
objects, — ^t-lie congeries of phtenomena called up by 
the Reproductive Faculty, undergo various operations. 
Tliey are separated into parts, they are analysed into 
elements; and these parts and elements are again 
compounded in ever}’ various fashion. In all this the 
Representative Faculty co-operates. It, first of aU, 
exhibits tbe pbmnomena as called up by the laws of 
ordinar}' association. In this it acts as handmaid to 
the Reproductive Facult}*. It then exliibits the phse- 
nomena as variously elaborated by the analysis and 
synthesis of the Comparative Faculfy, to which, in like 
manner, it performs the part of a subsidiary. 

This being understood, you will easily perceive, that 
tlie Imagination of common language, — ^the Productive 
Imagination of philosophers, — is nothing but the Re- 
presentative process ‘phis the process to which I would 
give the name of the Comparativ&. In this compound 
operation, it is true that the representative act is the 
most conspicuous, perhaps the most essential, element. 
For, in the first plac^ it is a condition of the possi- 
bility of the act of comparison, — of the act of analytic 
synthesis, — ^that the material on which it operates, 
(that is, the objects reproduced in their natural con- 
nections), should be held up to its observation in a 
clear light, in order that it may take note of their 
various circumstances of relation ; and, in the second, 
that the result of its own elaboration, that is, the 
new arrangements which it proposes, should he re^‘ 
ised in a vivid act of representation. Thus it is, 
that, in the view both of the vulgar and of philoso- 
phers, the more obtrusive, though really the more 
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subordinate, element in tbis compound process has 
been elevated into the principal constituent; whereas, 
the act of comparison, — the act of separation and 
reconstruction, has been regarded as identical with 
the act of representation. 

Thus imagination, in the common acceptation of 
the term, is not a simple but a compound faculty, — 
a faculty, however, in which representation, — the 
vivid exhibition of an object, — forms the principal 
constituent. If, therefore, we were obliged to find a 
common word for every elementary process of our 
analysis, — Imagination would be the term, which, 
with the least violence to its meaning, could be ac- 
commodated to express the Representative Faculty. 

By Imagination, thus limited, you are not to sup- 
pose that the faculty of representing mere objects of 
sense alone is meant. On the contrary, a vigorous 
power of representation is as indispensable a con- 
dition of success in the abstract sciences, as in the 
poetical and plastic arts ; and it may, accordingly, be 
reasonably doubted whether Aristotle or Homer were 
possessed of the more powerful imagination. " We 
may, indeed, affirm, that there are as many different 
Idnds of imagination as there are different kinds 
of intellectual activity. There is the imagination 
of abstraction, which represenls to us certain phases 
of an object to the exclusion of others, and, at the 
same time, the sign by which the phases are united ; 
the imagination of wit, which represents difierences 
and contrasts, and the resemblances by which tliese 
are again combined ; the imagination of judgment, 
which represents the various qualities of an object, 
and binds them together under the relations of sub- 
stance, of attribute, of mode ; the imagination of rea- 
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soDj wliich represents a principle in connection with 
its consequences, tlic effect in dependence on its cause; 
tlic imagination of feeling, wliich represents the ac- 
cessory images, kindred to some particular sentiment, 
and whicli thereby confer on it greater compass, deptli, 
and intensity; the imagination of volition, which re- 
presents all tlie eircumistances which concur to persuade 
or dissuade from a certain act of will; the imagination 
of tlie passions, which, according to the nature of the 
affection, represents all that is homogeneous or analo- 
gous; finally, the imagination of the poet, which repre- 
sents whatever is new, or beautiful, or sublime, — ^what- 
ever, in a word, it is determined to represent by any 
interest of art.”“ The term imagination, however, is 
less generally applied to the representations of the 
Comparative Faculty considered in the abstract, than 
to the representations of sensible objects, concretely 
modified by comparison. The two kinds of imagina- 
tion are in fact not frequently combined. Accordingly, 
using the term in this its ordinary extent, that is, in 
its limitation to objects of sense, it is finely said by 
Mr Hume: “Nothing is more dangerous to reason 
than the flights of imagination, and nothing has been 
the occasion of more mistakes among philosophers. 
Men of bright fancies may, in this respect, be com- 
pared to those angels whom the Scriptures represent 
as covering their eyes with their wings.”^ 

Considering the Eepresentative Faculty in subordi- 
nation to its two determinants, the faculty of Eepro- 
duction and the faculty of Comparison or Elaboration, 
we may distinguish three principal orders in which 
Imagination represents ideas : — “ 1°, The Natural order; 

a Ancillon, Bssais PkilosopMqucs, /S Treatise of Human Nature, boot 
■jt 1 , K-i^ i. part iv. § 7 .— Ed. 
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2°, The Logical order ; 3 °, The Poetical order. The 
natural order is that in •which "we receive the impression 
of external objects, or the order according to which our 
thoughts spontaneously group themselves. The logical 
order consists in presenting •w'hat is universal, prior to 
what is contained under it as particular, or in pre- 
senting the particulars first, and then ascending to the 
universal -which they constitute. The former is the 
order of deduction, the latter that of induction. These 
two orders have this in common, that they deliver to 
us notions in the dependence in which the antecedent 
explains the subsequent. The poetical order consists 
in seizing individual circumstances, and in grouping 
them in such a manner that the imagination shall 
represent them so as they might be offered by the 
sense. The natural order is involuntary ; it is estab- 
lished independently of our concurrence. The logical 
order is a child of art, it is the result of our will ; but 
it is conformed to the laws of intelligence, which tend 
always to recall the particular to the general, or the 
general to the particular. The poetical order is exclu- 
sively calculated on effect. Pindar would not be a 
lyric poet, if his thoughts and images followed each 
other in the common order, or in the logical order. 
The state of mind in which thought and feeling clothe 
themselves in 13’^ric forms, is a state in which thoughts 
and feelings are associated in an extraordinary man- 
ner — in which they have, in fact, no other relation 
than that which groups and moves them around the 
dominant thought or feeling which forms the subject 
of the ode. 

“Thoughts which follow each other only in the 
natural order, or as they are associated in the minds 
of men in general, foim tedious conversations and 
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tire.?ome books. Thouglits, on the other hand, -whose 
connection is singular, capricious, extraordinary, are 
implcasing ; -whetlier it be that they strike us as im- 
probable, or that the effort which has been required 
to produce, supposes a corre.sponding effort to compre- 
hend. Thoughts whose association is at once simple 
and new, and which, though not previously -witnessed 
in conjunction, are yet approximated without a violent 
exertion, — such thoughts please universally, by afford- 
ing the mind the pleasures of novelty and exercise at 
once. 

“ A peculiar kind of imagination, determined by a 
peculiar order of association, is usually found in every 
period of life, in every sex, in every country, in every 
religion. A knowledge of men principally consists in 
a knowledge of the principles by which their thoughts 
are linked and represented. The study of this is of 
importance to the instructor, in order to direct the 
character and intellect of his pupils; to the states- 
man, that he may exert his influence on the public 
opinion and manners of a people : to the poet, that 
he may give truth and reality to his dramatic situa- 
tions; to the orator, in order to convince and per- 
suade ; to the man of the world, if he would give 
interest to his conversation. 

“Authors who have made a successful study of this 
subject skim over a multitude of circumstances under 
which an occurrence has taken place ; because they 
are aware that it is proper to reject what is only ac- 
cessory to the object which they would present in pro- 
minence. A vulgar mind forgets and spares nothing ; 
he is ignorant that conversation is always but a selec- 
tion ; that every story is subject to the laws of drama- 
tic poetry,— festinat ad eventiim; and that all which 
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does not concur to the effect destroys or weakens it. 

The involuntary associations of their thoughts are ini- ^ 
perative on minds of this description ; they are held 
in thraldom to the order and circumstances in which 
their perceptions were originally obtained.”® This has 
not, of course, escaped the notice of the greatest ob- 
server of human nature. Mrs Quickly, in reminding 
Falstaff of his promise of marriage, supplies a good 
example of this peculiarity. “ Thou didst swear to 
me upon a parcel -gilt goblet, sitting in my Dolphin 
chamber, at the round table, by a sea-coal fire, upon 
Wednesday in Whitsun week, when the prince broke 
thy head for likening his father to a singing man of 
Windsor,”— and so forth. In Martinus Scriblerus, the 
coachman thus describes a scene in the Bear Garden : 

He saw two men fight a prize ; one was a fair man, 
a sergeant in the guards ; the other black, a butcher ; 
the sergeant had red breeches, the butcher blue ; they 
fought upon a stage, about four o’clock, and the ser- 
geant wounded the butcher in the leg.” 

“ Dreaming, Somnambulism, Eeverie, are so many Dreanjinj; 
enects oi imagination, determined by association, — at imagina- 
least states of mind in which these have a decisive mined by 

• n Ti? • • lussociiilioii. 

miiuence. li an impression on the sense often com- 
mences a dream, it is by imagination and suggestion 
that it is developed and accomplished. Dreams have 
frequently a degree of vivacity which enables them to 
compete with the reality; and if the events which 
they represent to us were in accordance with the cir- 
cumstances of time and place in which we stand, it 
would be almost impossible to distinguish a vivid 
dream from a sensible perception.”^ “If,” says Pascal,''" 

o Ancillon, Essnis Fhilos,, ii. 152- Ed. 

15C. — E». 7 rt'}ts{fs, partic i. art. vi. § 20, 

/3 Ancillon, Ess. Phil., ii. 159. — VoL iL p. 102, (edit. Fangore). — E d. 
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xxxni. '' tlveamt every night the same thing, it would per- 

haps affect us as powerfully as the objects which we 

perceive ever}' da}’. And if an artisan were certain ' 
of dreaming every night for twelve hours that he was 
king, I am convinced that he would be almost as 
happy as a king, who dreamt for twelve hours that he 
was an artisan. If we dreamt every night that we 
were pursued by enemies and harassed by horrible 
phantoms, we should suffer almost as much as if that 
were true, and we should stand in as jsrreat dread of 
sleep, as w'e should of waking, had we real cause to 

apprehend these misfortunes It is only 

because dreams are different and inconsistent, that we 
can say, when we awake, that we have dreamt: for 
life is a dream a little less inconstant.'' Us'ow the 
case which Pascal here hypothetically supposes, has 
Cr .?2 of actually happened. In a very curious German work, 
by Abel, entitled A Collection of Iie7nar1:ahle PhcB- 
’'• nornena. from Human Life^ I find the following case, 
wliicb I abridge: — young man had a cataleptic 
attack, in consequence of which a singular effect was 
operated in his mental constitution. ►Some six minutes 
after falling asleep, he began to speak distinctly, and 
almost always of the same objects and concatenated 
events, so that he carried on from night to night the 
same Iristory, or rather continued to play the same 
part. On wakening, he had no reminiscence whatever 
of his dreaming thoughts, — a circumstance, by the 
way. which distinguishes this as rather a case of som- 
nambulism than of common dreaming. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, he played a double part in his exist- 
ence. By day he was the poor apprentice of a mer- 

C Sammlung md ErMarung vttrh- matscfdichcn Ldai (17S4), ii. p. 124 
teurdiger Erschiinungcr. aits dem rfsfj.— E 0 . 
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chant : by nisht he TYas a married man, the father of lect. 

^ j o ^ xx\iir. 

a family, a senator, and in affluent circumstances. ^ ^ 

If during his vision anything was said in regard to 

his waking state, he declared it unreal and a dream. 

This case, which is established on the best evidence, 

is, so far as I am aware, unique. 

The influence of dreams upon our character is not 
without its interest. A particular tendency ma}’- be 
strengthened in a man solely by the repeated action 
of dreams. Dreams do not, however, as is commonly 
supposed, afford any appreciable indication of the 
character of individuals. It is not always the sub- 
jects that occupy us most, when awake, that form the 
matter of our dreams ; and it is curious that the per- 
sons the dearest to us are precisely those about whom 
we dream most rarely. 

Somnambulism is a phienomenon stiU more aston- sonmnm. 
ishing. In this singular state, a person performs a re- 
gular series of rational actions, au'd those frequently 
of the most difficult and delicate nature, and, what is 
still more marvellous, with a talent to which he could 
make no pretension when awake.** His memory and 
reminiscence supply him Avith recollections of words 
and things, which perhaps Avere never at his disposal 
in the ordinary state ; he speaks more fluently a more 
reflned language ; and, if AA’^e are to credit Avhat the 
evidence on Avhich it rests hardly alloAvs us to dis- 
believe, he has not only perceptions, through other 
channels than the common organs of sense, but the 
sphere of his cognitions is amplified to an extent far 
be3’ond the limits to AA'hich sensible perception is con- 
fined. This subject is one of the most perplexing in 
the whole compass of philosophy; for, on the one 

o Cf. Ancillon, Essais Philos., ii. ICl. — E d. 
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hand, tlic phoQnomena are so marvellous that they 
cannot be believed, and yet, on the other, they are of 
so unambiguous and palpable a character, and the wit- 
nesses to tlieir reality are so numerous, so intelligent, 
and so high above every suspicion of deceit, that it is 
equally impossible to deny credit to what is attested 
by such ample and unexceptionable evidence. 

“ The third state, that of Eeverie or Castle-building, 
is a kind of waking dream, and does not differ ffom 
dreaming, except by the consciousness which accom- 
panies it. In this state, the mind abandons itself 
without a choice of subject, without control over 
the mental train, to the involuntary associations of 
imagination. Tlie mind is thus occupied without 
being properly active; it is active, at least, with- 
out effort. Young persons, women, the old, the un- 
employed, and the idle, are all disposed to reverie.. 
There is a pleasure attached to its illusions, which 
renders it as seductive as it is dangerous. The mind, 
by indulgence in this dissipation, becomes enervated, 
it acquires the habit of a pleasing idleness, loses its 
activity, and at length even the power and the desire 
of action.”® 

“ The happiness and misery of every individual of 
mankind depends almost exclusively on the particular 
character of his habitual associations, and the relative 
kind and intensity of his imagination. It is much less 
what we actually are, and what we actually possess, 
than what we imagine ourselves to he and have, that 
is decisive of our existence and fortune.”^ Apicius 
committed suicide to avoid starvation, when his for- 
tune was reduced to somewhere, in English money, 

a Ancnion, Msais Philos., ii. 162. P Ancillon, Essais Philos., ii. 163, 
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about £100,000. The Eoman epicure imagined that 
he could not subsist on what, to men in general, would 
seem more than affluence. 

“ Imagination, by the attractive or repulsive pictures 
with which, according to our habits and associations, 
it fills the frame of our life, lends to reality a magical 
charm, or despoils it of all its pleasantness. The 
imaginary happy and - the imaginary miserable are 
common in the world, but their happiness and mis- 
ery are not the less real ; eveiything depends on the 
mode in which the}’’ feel and estimate their condi- 
tion. Fear, hope, the recollection of past pleasures, 
the torments of absence and of desire, the secret and 
almost resistless tendenc}’’ of the mind towards cer- 
tain objects, are the effects of association and imagina- 
tion. At a distance, things seem to us radiant with 
a celestial beauty, or in the lurid aspect of deformity. 
Of a truth, in either case we are equally Avrong. 
When the event Avhich Ave dread, or Avhich Ave desire, 
takes place, AAdien aa’c obtain, or AA’hen there is forced 
upon us, an object environed AAntli a thousand hopes 
or Avith a thousand fears, we soon discoA’er that Ave 
have expected too much or too little ; we thought it 
b}’’ anticipation infinite in good or CA’i], and aa'c find it 
in reality not only finite but contracted. ‘ With the 
exception,’ says Rousseau,® ‘ of the self-existent Being, 
there is nothing beautiful, but that Avhich is not.’ 
In tlie crisis Avhether of enjoyment or suflering, happi- 
ness is not so much happiness, nor miseiy so mucli 
misery, as aa'C had anticipated. In the past, thanks 
to a beneficent Creator, our joys reappear as purer 
and more brilliant than they had been actually ex- 
perienced ; and soitoav loses not only its bitterness 

a XourcUc J/tloisc, part vi. lett. En. 
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but; is clianged even into a source of pleasing recollec- 
tion.”® “ K>uavis laborum cst prieteritorum memoria," 
saj's Cicero while “ Incc olim mcminisse juvahit/'"^ 
is, in tlie words of Virgil, the consolation of a present 
infliction. “ J n earlj^ youth, the present and the future 
«are displaj^ed in a factitious magnificence ; for atthi? 
period of life, imagination is' in its spring and fresh- 
ness, and a cruel experience has not yet exorcised its 
brilliant enchantments. Hence the fair picture of a 
golden age, which all nations concur in placing in the 
past ; it is the dream of the youth of mankind.’'® In 
old age, again, where the future is dark and short, 
imagination carries us back to the re-enjoyment of a 
past existence. “ The young ” says Aristotle/ “ live 
forwards in hope, the old live backwards in memory;” 
as ^Martial has well expressed it, 

*•' Hoc C5t 

Tivere Ws, -vita posse priore frui.” f 


From all this, however, it appears that the present 
is the only time in wliich we never actually live; ve 
live either in the future, or in the past. So long as 
we have a future to anticipate, we contemn the pre- 
sent ; and when we can no longer look forward to a 
future, we revert and spend our existence in the past 
In the words of Manilius : 

“ Yicturos agimus semper, aec vi\imas unquam."’? 


In the words of Pope : 

**■ Man never is, but always to be blest." ^ 


a Ancillon, Esj. FAfl., u. 16i-5 . — 
Ed. 

S Di Finihits, iL 32, translated 
from Euripides, (unoted by ilacro- 
bius, Sat,, vii. 2):— Us ^5u tw ro?- 
Bfvra ■sivsey. — Ed. 

7 j£ncid, L 203. — Ed. 


5 Ancillon, Essais Philos., it 
— Ed. 

e Ehei., ii. cc. 12, 13 . — Ed. 

C Lib. s. epigr. 23 .— Ed. 

As'.ronomieon, iv. 4. — So. 

8 Essaif on JTan, L 95 .— 
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I shall terminate the consideration of Imagination 
Proper by a speculation concerning the organ which — ^ — 
it employs in the representations of sensible objects, tion'cin- 
The organ which it thus employs seems to be no other organs of 
than the organs themselves of Sense, on which the represen- 

..1. . T TiT talioTis of 

original impressions were made, and through which sensible 
they were originally jierceived. Experience has shown, 
that Imagination depends on no one part of the cere- 
bral apparatus exclusively. There is no portion of 
the brain which has not been destroyed b)’- mollifica- 
tion, or induration, or external lesion, without the 
general faculty of Eepresentation being injured. But 
experience equalty proves, that the intracranial por- 
tion of any external organ of sense cannot be destroyed, 
without a certain partial abolition of the Imagination 
Proper. For example, there are many cases recorded 
by medical observers, of persons losing their sight, 
who have also lost the faculty of representing the 
images of visible objects. They no longer call up 
such objects by reminiscence, they no longer dream of 
them. Now, in these cases, it is found that not merely 
the external instrument of sight, — the eye, has been 
disorganised, but that the disorganisation has extended 
to those parts of the brain which constitute the inter- 
nal instrument of this sense, — ^that is, the optic nerves 
and thalami. If the latter, — the real organ of vision, 
remain sound, the eye alone being destroyed, the 
imagination of colours and forms remains as vigorous 
as when vision was entire. Similar cases are recorded 
in regard to the deaf. Tliese facts, added to the ob- 
servation of the internal jDheenomena which take place 
during our acts of representation, make it, I think, 
more than probable that there are as many organs of 
Imagination as there are organs of Sense. TJius I 
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luivc a distinct consciousness, that, in the internal 
representation of visible objects, the same organs are 
at ^vork wliich operate in the external perception of 
these ; and the same holds good in an imagination of 
the objects of Hearing, Touch, Taste, and Smell. 

But not only sensible perception.?, voluntary motions 
likewise are imitated in and by the imagination. I 
can, ijr imaginiilion, represent the action of speech, the 
play of the muscles of the countenance, the movement 
of the limbs ; and when I do this, I feel clearly that 
I awaken a kind of tension in the same nerves through 
which, by an act of will, I can determine an overt and 
voluntary motion of the muscles ; nay, when the play 
of imagination is very lively, this external movement 
is actuall}’’ determined. Thus we frequently see the 
countenances of persons under the influence of ima- 
gination undergo various changes; they gesticulate 
with their hands, they talk to themselves, and all this 
is in consequence only of the imagined activitj’' going 
out into real activity. I should, therefore, be disposed 
to conclude, that, as in Perception the living organs 
of sense are from without determined to energy, so in 
Imagination they are determined to a similar energy 
by an influence from within. 
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THE E LABOR ATIVE FACULTY.: — CLASSIFICATION. 

ABSTRACTION. 


The faculties with which we have been hitherto en- 
gaged, may be regarded as subsidiary to that which 
we are now about to consider. This, to which I gave 
the name of the Elaborative Faculty, — the Faculty of 
Relations, — or Comparison, — constitutes what is pro- 
perly denominated Thought. It supposes always at 
least two terms, and its act results in a judgment, 
that is, an affirmation or negation of one of these 
terms of the other. You will recollect that, when 
treating of Consciousness in general, I stated to you, 
that consciousness necessarily involves a judgment ; 
and as every act. of mind is an act of consciousness, 
every act of mind, consequently, involves a judg- 
ment.® A consciousness is necessarily the conscious- 
ness of a determinate something ; and we cannot 
be conscious of anything without virtually affirming 
its existence, that is, judging it to be. Consciousness 
is thus primaril}’’ a judgment or affirmation of exist- 
ence. Again, consciousness is not merely the affirma- 
tion of naked existence, but tbe affirmation of a cer- 
tain qualified or determinate existence. We are con- 
scious tliat we exist only in and through our conscious- 
ness, that we exist in this or that particular state, — 

a See above, vol. i. p. 204. — Ed. ii. c. ult. Gatien - Amoult, Pr^^• 
[Cf. Aristotle, J)c ^fotionr Anima- grainin'^ j)p. 31, 103, Ki.'. 

/I'lnn, c. vi. ['H paiTatria koM) cUffOtj- Tnt. Potrers, Ess. vi.] [e. i. ll'nrkst 
cir . . . KfiTiica.— Ed,] Po<! An., p. 414. — Ed.] 
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.\l\xr\% affected, —SO or so active ; and we 

^ arc only conscious of tins or tliat particular state of 

existence, inasmuch as we discriminate it as different 
from some other state of existence, of which we have 
been previously conscious and are now reminiscent ; 
but such a discrimination supj)oses, in consciousness, 
the aflirmation of the existence of one state of a specific 
character, and tiie negation of another. On this ground 
it was that I maintained, that consciousness neces- 
sarily involves, besides recollection, or rather a certain 
continuity of representation, also judgment or compa- 
rison ; and, consequent!}’, that, so far from compari- 
son or judgment being a process always subsequent to 
the acquisition of Imowledge, through perception and 
self-consciousness, it is involved as a condition of the 
acquisitive process itself. In point of fact, the vari- 
ous processes of Acquisition (Apprehension), Repre- 
sentation, and Comparison, are all mutually dependent. 
Comparison cannot judge without something to com- 
pare ; we cannot originally acquire, — apprehend, we 
cannot subsequently represent our knowledge, with- 
out in either act attributing existence, and a certain 
kind of existence, both to the object known and to the 
subject linowing, that is, without enouncing certain 
judgments and performing certain acts of comparison; 

I say without performing certain acts of comparison, 
for taking the mere affirmation that a thing is, — this 
is tantamount to a negation that it is not, and neces- 
sarily supposes a comparison, — a collation, betu een 
existence and non-existence. 

Defect in What I have now said may perhaps contribute to 

sis^oAhis prepare you for what I am hereafter to say of the 
faculty or elementary process of Comparison,— a fa- 
culty which, in the analysis of philosophers, is exhibit- 
ed only in part ; and even that part is not preserved 
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in its integrity. They take into account only a frag- lect. 
ment of the process, and that fragment they again -11-^ — 1 
hreak down into a plurality of faculties. In oj)j)osi- 
tion to the views hitherto promulgated in regard to 
Comparison, I will show that this facultj’- is at work 
in every, the simplest, act of mind ; and that, from the 
primary affirmation of existence in an original act of 
consciousness to the judgment contained in the conclu- 
sion of an act of reasoning, every operation is only an 
evolution of the same elementar}’" process, — that there 
is a difference in the complexity, none in the nature, 
of the act; in short, that the various products of 
Analysis and S 3 mthesis, of Abstraction and Generalis- 
ation, are all merel}'- the results of Comparison, and 
that the operations of Conception or simj)le Apprehen- 
sion, of Judgment, and of Eeasoning, are all only acts 
of Comparison, in various applications and degrees. 

What I have, therefore, to prove is, in the first 
place, that Comparison is supposed in every, the Hsiicii. 
simplest, act of knowledge ; in the second, that our 
factitiously simple, our factitiously complex, our ab- 
stract, and our generalised notions, are all merely so 
many products of Comparison ; in the third, that 
Judgment, and, in the fourth, that Reasoning is iden- 
tical with Comparison. In doing this, I shall not for- 
mall)* distribute the discussion into these heads, but 
shall include the proof of what I have now advanced, 
while tracing Comparison from its simplest to its most 
complex operations. 

The first or most elcmcntaiy act of Comparison, or CoinjMri- 

, son «!»•• 

of that mental process in which the relation of two unni!;. i 
terms is recognised and afiinned, is the judgment vir- 
tually pronounced, in an act of Perception, of the non- 
ego, or in an act of Self-consciousness, of t lie ego. 'J’his 
is thepriinar 3 'aflirmation of existence. The notion of 
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exist ODcc is one native to the mind. It is the primary 
condition of thought. The first act of experience 
awoke it, and the first act of consciousness was a sub- 
sumption of that of wJiicli we were conscious under 
til is notion ; in other words, the first act of conscious- 
ness was an afiirmation of the existence of something. 
J.he first or simplest act of comparison is thus the dis- 
crimination of existence from non-existence; and the 
first or simplest judgment is the affirmation of exist- 
ence, in otlier words, the denial of non-existence.® 

But the something of wliich we are conscious, and 
of which we jwedicate existence, in the primary judg- 
ment, is twofold, — the ego and the non-ego. We are 
conscious of both, and affirm existence of both. But 
we do more ; we do not merely affirm the existence of 
each out of relation to the other, but, in affirming their 
existence, we affirm their existence in duality, in difier- 
ence, in mutual contrast ; that is, we not only affirm 
the ego to exist, but denj* it existing as the non-ego ; 
we not only affirm the non-ego to exist, but deny it 
existing as the ego. The second act of comparison is 
thus the discrimination of the ego and the non-ego ; 
and the second judgment is the afiirmation, that each 
is not the other. 

The third gradation in the act of comparison, is in 
the recognition of the multiplicity of the coexistent 
or successive phsenomena, presented either to Percep- 
tion or Self-consciousness, and the judgment in regard 
to their resemblance or dissimilarity. 

The fourth is the comparison of the phmnomena 
xnth the native notion of Substance, and the judgment 
is the grouping of these pbaenomena into different 

a [Cf. Troxler, Zogtf:, ii. 20 ci seq. Ski-cn, i. 227 c( scq. Cousin, Cours 
Ileinhold, Tlicorie dcs menschUckcit dc TEMoiredc la Philosophic, 
Erl-crminm-rcrmSgcm vnd Mciaphy Siecle) lecons xriiL, Garmer, 

sil:, i. 290. Beneke, Pspchologische Cours dc Psychologic, p. 87.] 
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bundles, as the attributes of different subjects. In the 
external world, this relation constitutes the distinction 
of things; in the internal, the distinction of j)owers. 

The fifth act of comparison is the collation of suc- 
cessive phenomena under the native notion of Cau- 
sality, and the affirmation or negation of their mutual 
relation as cause and effect. 

So far the process of compariso'n is determined 
merely by objective conditions; hitherto it has fol- 
lowed only in the footsteps of nature. In those, again, 
we are now to consider, the procedure is, in a certain 
sort, artificial, and determined by the necessities of 
the thinking subject itself. The mind is finite in its 
powers of comprehension; the objects, on the con- 
trary, which are presented to it are, in proportion to 
its limited capacities, infinite in number. How then 
is this disproportion to be equalised ? How can the 
infinity of nature be brought down to tlie finitude of 
man? Thisisdoneby means of Classification. Objects, 
though infinite in number, are not infinite in variety; 
they are all, in a certain sort, repetitions of the same 
common qualities, and the mind, though lost in tlie 
multitude of j)articulars, — individuals, can easily grasj) 
the classes into which their resembling attributes en- 
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able us to assort these. This whole j^rocess of C^assi- 
fication is a mere act of Comparison, as the following 
deduction will show. 

In the first place, this may be shown in regard to i. in r.'. 
the formation of Complex notions, with which, as the comiii-s 
simplest species of classification, we may commence, thv 
By Complex or Collective notions, I mean merely the 
notion of a class formed by the repetition of the same 
constituent notion.® Such are the notions of f/?i army, 


a Cf. liOcko, Essnuoji the Ilinnnn Degerando, t. i. c. vii. 

V.iderstaiuUng, bool: ii. c. xii. § fi. p. 170. — Ki>. 
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xYxi\\ low7i, a mmhm\ These are names of classes, 

formed by the repetition of tlic notion of a soldieo', of 
cc tree, of a house, of a unit. You are not to confound, 
as has sometimes been done, tlie notion of an army, a 
forest, a town, a number, with the notions of army, 
foi'cst, town, and number; the former, as I have said, 
are complex or collective, the latter are general or uni- 
versal notions. ' 

It is evident that a collective notion is the result of 
comparison. The repetition of the same constituent 
Jiotion supposes that these notions were coinj)ared, 
their identity or absolute similarity affirmed. 

In tiiis, tiio In tlie whole process of classification, the mind is 

simplest . , , 1 . • 

act of m,a great measure dependent upon language for its 
tion, the ' succoss ,' and in this, the simplest of the acts of clas- 
.lependcnt sificatioii, it may be proper to show how language 
JiagT affords to mind the assistance it requires. Our 
complex notions being formed by the repetition of 
the same notion, it is evident that the difficulty we 
can experience in forming an adequate conception of 
a class of identical constituents, will be determined 
by the difficulty we have in conceiving a multitude. 

“ But the comprehension of the mind is feeble and 
limited ; it can embrace at once but a small number 
of objects. It would thus seem that an obstacle is 
raised to the extension of our complex ideas at the 
very outset of our combinations. But here language 
interposes, and supplies the mind with the force of 
which it is natoally destitute.” * We have formerly 
seen that the mind cannot in one act embrace more 
than five or six, at the utmost seven, several units.<5 
How then does it proceed ? “ When, by a first com- 
bination, we have obtained a complement of notions 

a Degerando, J)es Signes, t. i. c. P See above, Lect. xir., vol. i. p. 

„ IRK 254.-ED. 
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assemblage of units thus bound up f 
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bination, to accumulate these ini// 

of the same extent. To this nev/ eo,vj’^7jv. v-. ; 

another name : and then again proceed I/7 

this more complex unit, the same operation v. (; 

performed on the hrst; and so "we may go on r;,;::.;- 

from complement to complement to an indefnii .'; 

extent. Thus, a merchant^ having received a 

unknown sum of money, in crowns, counts out 

pieces by fives, and having done this till lie i.-.i. 

reached twenty, he lays them together in a ijea;. 

around these, he assembles simihr pries of co;.!-^ ■: . 

they amount let ns say, to twenty : Le tde/. 

the whole four inzdrei fxTc s beg' .rn ,v. 

he proceeds unial he z zrmben of 
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in order tliat ve may recombine, influenced 
by tlic mere pleasure wliich this plastic operation 
aflbrds us. Tiiis is poetical analysis and s}'nthesis. 
On tbi.s process it is needless to dwell. It is e%*idently 
tlic work of companson. For example, the minotaur, 
or cliinircra, or ccntuur, or gryphon (l^^PPogryP^X 
any other poetical combination of different animals, 
could only have bceii effected by an act in which the 
representations of the.se animals were compared, and 
in which certain parts of one were affirmed, compatible 
with certain parts of another. How, again, is the 
imagination of all ideal beaut}" or perfection formed ? 
Simply by comparing the various beauties or excel- 
lencies of which we have had actual experience, and 
thus being enabled to pronounce in regard to their 
common and essential quality. 
ivlore?of second place, we may decompose in the 

Siience. interest of science; and as the poetical decomposi- 
tion was principally accomplished by a separation of 
integral parts, so this is principally accomplished by 
an abstraction of constituent qualities. On this pro- 
cess it is necessar}" to be more particular. 

‘Suppose an unknown body is presented to my 
sesses, senscs, aud that it is capable of affecting each of these 
in a certain manner. ** As furnished with five different 
organs, each of which serves to introduce a certain 
class of perceptions and representations into the mind, 

' we naturally distribute ail sensible objects into five 
species of qualities. The human body, if we may so 
speak, is thus itself a kind of abstractive machine. 
The senses cannot but abstract. If the eye did not 
abstract colours, it would see them confounded with 
odours and with tastes, and odours and tastes would 
necessarily become objects of sight. 

“ The abstraction of the senses k thus an operation 
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tlie most natural : it is even impossible for us not to lect. 

■*' . XXXIV, 

perform it. Let us now see whether abstraction by ^ 
the mind be more arduous than that of the senses.”® 

We have formerly found that the comprehension of 
the mind is extremely limited ; that it can only take 
cognisance of one object at a time, if that be known 
with full intensity; and that it can accord a simul- 
taneous attention to a very small plurality of objects, 
and even that imperfectly. Thus it is that attention 
fixed on one object is tantamount to a withdrawal, — 
to an abstraction, of consciousness from’ every other. 
Abstraction is thus not a positive act of mind, as it is Absirac 
often erroneously described in iDhilosophical treatises, what, 

— ^it is merely a negation to one or more objects, in 
consequence of its concentration on another. 

This being the case. Abstraction is not only an easy Abstrac- 
and natural, but a necessary result. “ In studying natumfaij.i 
an object we neither exert all our faculties at once, liroceis,^ 
nor at once apply them to aU the qualities of an 
object. We know from experience that the effect of 
such a mode of procedure is confusion. On the con- 
trary, we converge our attention on one alone of its 
qualities, — nay, contemplate this quality only in a 
single point of view, and retain it in that aspect until 
we have obtained a full and accurate conception of 
it. The human mind proceeds from the confused and 
complex to the distinct and constituent, always sepa- 
rating, always dividing, always simifiifying ; and this 
is the only mode in which, from tlie weakness of our 
faculties, we are able to apprehend and to represent 
with correctness.”^ 

a Laroniiguitrc, [Ztfojis dc Philo- gogc Philosophica], fc. iv. p. 7^2, ap- 
sophic, partie ii. le9on xi., t. ii. p. pended to Ids Lntitut. Di/ilcd. {nlit. 

340. — Eo.] Condillac, [L'Art dt 1004.)— En.] 

Penser, part i. c. viii. ; Coiirs, t. I.aro:iiiguicre, lyjxif, t. ii. p. 
iiL p. 205. — El).] [Cf. Eoiistca, /m- 341.— Ed. 
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" Ifc is true, indeed, that after having decomposed 
CYcrytliing, wc must, as it were, return on our steps 
by recomposing eveiytliing anew ; for unless we do 
so, our knowledge would not be conformable to the 
reality and relations of nature. The simple qualities 
of body have not each a proper and independent exist- 
ence ; the ultimate faculties of mind are not so many 
distinct and independent existences. On either side, 
there is a being one and the same; on that side, at 
once extended, solid, coloured, &c. ; on this, at once 
ca])able of thouglit, feeling, desire, &c. 

“ But although all, or the greater number of, our 
cognitions comprehend different fasciculi of notions, it 
is necessary to commence by the acquisition of these 
notions one by one, through a successive application 
of our attention to the different attributes of objects. 
The abstraction of the intellect is thus as natural as 
that of the senses. It is even imposed upon us by 
the very constitution of our mind.”“ 

** I am aware that the expression, abstraction of the 
senses, is incorrect ; for it is the mind always which 
acts, be it through the medium of the senses. The im- 
propriety of the expression is not, however, one which 
is in danger of leading into error; and it serves to point 
out the important fact, that abstraction is not always 
performed in the same manner. In Perception, — ^in 
the presence of ph3='sical objects, the intellect abstracts 
colours by the eyes, sounds by the ear, &c. In Eepre- 
sentation, and when the external object is absent, the 
mind operates on its reproduced cognitions, and looks 
at them successively in their different points of view.”^ 

“ However abstraction be performed, the result is 
notions which are simple, or which approximate to 

a Lnromigtiike, Zepons, t. u. p. 0 Laromiguiere, ZcfOJis, t if. p. 
342 .— Ed. 344, slightly abridged.— E d. 
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simplicity ; and if we apply it with consistency and 
order to the different qualities of objects, we shall 
attain at length to a knowledge of these qualities and 
of their mutual dependencies ; that is, to a knowledge 
of objects as they really are. In this case, abstraction 
becomes analysis, which is the method to which we 
owe aU our cognitions.”® 

. The process of abstraction is familiar to the most 
uncultivated minds ; and its uses are shown equally 
in the mechanical arts as in the philosophical sciences. 
“ A carpenter,” says Karnes,^ speaking of the great 
utility of abstraction, “ considers a log of wood with 
regard to hardness, firmness, colour, and texture; a 
philosopher, neglecting these properties, makes the log 
undergo a chemical analysis, and examines its taste, 
its smell, and component principles ; the geometrician 
confines his reasoning to the figure, the length, 
breadth, and thickness ; in general, every artist, ab- 
stracting from all other properties, confines his obser- 
vations to those which have a more immediate con- 
nection with his profession.” 

But is Abstraction, or rather, is exclusive attention, 
the work of Comparison ? This is evident. The appli- 
cation of attention to a particular object, or quality of 
an object, supj)oses an act of will, — a choice or prefer- 
ence, and this again supposes comj)arison and judg- 
ment. But this may be made more manifest from a 
view of the act of Generalisation, on which we arc 
about to enter. 

The notion of the figure of the desk before me is 
an abstract idea, — an idea that makes part of the 
total notion of that bod}’, and on which I have con- 
centrated my attention, in order to consider it exclu- 

a LaroinigniiTP, Lcrons, t. ii. p. /5 Elniicitts of Criticisui, Aiiporj'iix, 
Si5 .— Ed. § 40; vol. ii. i». 5S3, t J. 17cS.— E d. 
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sivcly. Tliis idea is abstract^ bufe it is at tbe same 
time individual ; it represents the figure of this par- 
ticular desk, and not the figure of any other- body. 
But had wc only individual abstract notions, what 
would bo our Imowledgc ? AVe should be cognisant 
only of qualities viewed apart from their subjects; 
(and of separate phenomena there exist none in na- 
ture) ; and as these qualities arc also separate from 
each other, wc should have no knowledge of their 
mutual relations.® 

It is necessary, therefore, that we should form 
Abstract General notions. This is done when, com- 
paring a number of objects, we seize on their resem- 
blances ; when we concentrate our attention on these 
2)oints of similarit}^, thus abstracting the mind from 
a consideration of their differences ; and when we 
give a name to our notion of that circum'stance in 
which they all agree. The general notion is thus one 
which makes us know a quality, property, power, 
action, relation; in short, any point of view under 
which we recognise a plurality of objects as a unity. 
It makes us aware of a quality, a point of view, com- 
mon to many things. It is a notion of resemblance ; 
hence the reason why general names or terms, the 
signs of general notions, have been called terms of 
o'esemhlcmce, {termini similitudinis). In this process 
of generalisation, we do not stop short at a first gener- 
alisation. By a first generalisation we have obtained 
a number of classes of resembling individuals. But 
these classes we can compare together, observe their 
similarities, abstract from their differences, and bestow 
on their common circumstance a common name. On 
these second classes we can again perform the same 

a We should also he overwhelmed with their 
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operation, and tlius ascending tlie scale of general 
notions, throwing out of view always a greater num- 
ber of differences, and seizing always on fewer simi- 
larities in the formation of our classes, we arrive at 
length at the limit of our assent in the notion of being 
or existence. Thus placed on the summit of the scale 
of classes, we descend by a process the reverse of that 
by which we have ascended; we divide and sub- 
divide the classes, by introducing always more and 
more characters, and lajdng always fewer differences 
aside ; the notions become more and more composite, 
untU we at length arrive at the individual. 

I may here notice that there is a twofold kind of 
quantity to be considered in notions.® It is evident, 
that in proportion as the class is high, it will, in the 
first place, contain imder it a greater number of 
classes, and, in the second, will include the smallest 
complement of attributes. Thus being or existence 
contains under it every class : and yet when we say 
that a thing exists, we say the very least of it that 
is possible. On the other hand, an individual, though 
it contain nothing but itself, involves the largest 
amount of predication. For example, when I sa}’, — 
this is Eichard, I not only affirm of the subject 
every class from existence down to man, but likevdse 
a number of circumstances proper to Eichard as an 
indmdual. Now, the former of these quantities, the 
external, is called the Extension of a notion, {quaniilas 
ambitus) ; the latter, the internal quantity, is called 
its ComjJi’ehension or Intension, {quantitas complexus). 
The extension of a notion is, likewise, styled its 
circuit, region, domain, or sphere {sphcera), also its 
breadth (TrXaros). On the other hand, the comj)re- 
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a Cf. Lrdtircs on Lf-yic, vol. L p. liO ef s']. — IIi». 
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x¥xiv ^ notion is, like\s*ise, called its depth 

— ((iaOos). These names we owe to the Greek logicians ® 

liir internal and external quantities are in the in- 

verse ratio of each other. The greater the extension, 
the less the comprehension ; the greater the compre- 
hension, the less the extension.^ 


a [.Sof! Animonin«, In f. 33. 

Gr., f, 29. I.nt. Brandi?, S^ioUa in 
jinsf., p. 45.] [Al KurTr/oplat ical 
•rXiros kbI ffsffast BiSot ftiv 

Tj;:" tit TO fitpiKiirtpB cvrciv ■sp&ooor, 
TXaroT Of tt;? rir to -rXeyta fttriirra.- 
trip, oTor Ts-a >i{r XoS^rr ovVar rr;? 


ovtrisp kbI ri cZjja ksI to tirivxpr kbI 
rh ftfor leal or-Tter TXdros oe, 

Ctcs’ cit\pt Tj;r ovirlay elt cZpa leal 
B7u-fuircp. — Ed.] 

$ [Cf. Port Itmjntl I/>ric, part i. c. 
Ti. p. 74. Engenios,] [A0-/1KT?, b. L 
c. iv. p. 19i ct siq. — Ed.] 
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LECTUEE XXXV. 

THE ELABOEATIVE FACULTY. — aENERALISATIOX. — 
NOMINALISM AND CONCEPTUALISM. 

I ENTEKED, in my last Lecture, on the discussion of 
that great cognitive power which I called the Elabora- ■ ' - 
tive Faculty, — the Faculty of Eolations, — ^the Discur- 
sive Faculty, — ComjDarison, or Judgment ; and which 
corresponds to what the Greek 25hilosoj)hers under- 
stood by Bidvoia, when opposed, as a special faculty, 
to vov?. I showed you, that, though a comparison, — 
a judgment, involved the supposition of two relative 
terms, still it was an original operation, in fact in- 
volved in consciousness, and a eondition of every 
energy of thought. But, besides the primary judg- 
ments of existence, — of the existence of the ego and 
non-ego, and of their existence in contrast to, and 
in exclusion of, each other, — I showed that this 
process is involved in perception, external and in- 
ternal; inasmuch as the recognitions, — tliat tlie ob- 
jects presented to us b}’' the Acquisitive Faculty are 
many and complex, that one quality is different from 
another, and that different bundles of qualities are the 
properties of different things or subjects, — are all so 
many acts of Comparison or Judgment. 

This being done, I pointed out that a series of 
operations Avere to be referred to this faculty, Avhich. 
b)' philosophers, had been made the functions of 
specific poAvers. Of these operations I enumerated : — 
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xxx\\ Composition or Spthesis; 2°, Abstraction, De- 
composition or Anatysis ; 3“, Generalisation ; 4°, Judg- 
ment; and, r/, Eeasoiiing. 

TJie first of tliesc, — Composition or Synthesis, — 
which is shown in the formation of Complex or Col- 
lective notions, I stated to you was the result of ar 
act of comparison. For a complex notion, (I gave 
3 ’ou as examples, an army, a forest, a town), being 
only the repetition of notions absolutely similar, this 
similarity could be ascertained only by comparison. 
In speaking of this process, I explained the support 
afibrded in it to the mind by language. I then re- 
called to 5 ’'ou what was meant by Abstraction. Ab- 
straction is no positive act ; it is merely the negation 
of attention. We can fully attend only to a single thing 
at a time ; and attention, therefore, concentrated on 
one object or one qualify of an object, necessarily 
more or less abstracts our consciousness from others. 
Abstraction from, and attention to, are thus corre- 
lative terms, the one being merely the negation of the 
other. I noticed the improper use of the term abstrac- 
tion by many philosophers, in applying it to that on 
which attention is converged.® This we may indeed 
be said to 'prescind,^ but not to abstract. Thus let 
A, B, 0, be three quab'ties of an object. We prescind 
A, in abstracting it from B and C ; but we cannot, 
without impropriety, simply say that we abstract A. 
Thus by attending to one object to the abstraction from 


o [Cf. Kant, He Miindi Scnsibilis 
Forma, [§ 6; VermiscJiie Schriflcn, 
ii. 449 : “Proprie dicendmn esseta& 
aliqidbiis ahstrahere, non aliquid al- 

strahere ' Conceptns intellec* 

tualis dbsiraMi ah omni sensitive, 
non ahslrdhitur a sensitivis, et forsi- 
tan rectinsdiceretnr flisfra^ens, qnam 
alstraetiis."—'Ssi.'] Maine de Biran. 


[Examcn des Lcfons de M. Haromi- 
giiitre, § 3, ATouveUes CoTmderatiens, 

р. 194.— Ed.] Bilfinger, Dilucida- 
tiones, § 262.] 

a [On Freseision, and its varions 
Idnds, see Derodon, Logiea, pats ii. 

с. vi. § 11.— Opera, p. 233, ed. 1668; 
and Chanvin. Lexicon Fhilosophieum, 
V. Frcecisio {Pra!seisio).1 
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all others, we, in a certain sort, decompose or analyse 
the complex materials presented to us by Perception 
and Self-consciousness. This analysis or decomposi- 
tion is of two kinds. In the first place, by concen- 
trating attention on one integrant part of an- object, 
we, as it were, withdraw or abstract it from the 
others. For example, we can consider the head of an 
animal to the exclusion of the other members. Tliis 
may be called Partial or Concrete Abstraction. Tlie 
process here noticed has, however, been overlooked by 
philosophers, insomuch that they have opj)osed the 
terms concrete aud abstract as exclusive contraries. 
In the second place, we can rivet our attention on 
some particular mode of a thing, as its smell, its colour, 
its figure, its motion, its size, &c., and abstract it from 
the others. This may be called Modal Abstraction. 

The abstraction we have been now speaking of is 
performed on individual objects, and is consequently 
particular. There is nothing necessarily connected 
with Generalisation in Abstraction. Generalisation 
is indeed dependent on abstraction, which it sup- 
poses; but abstraction does not involve generalisa- 
tion. I remark this, because you will frequently find 
the terms abstract and general applied to notions, 
used as convertible. Nothing, however, can be more 
incorrect. “A person,” says Mr Stewart, “who liad 
never seen but one rose, might )’et have been able to 
consider its colour apart from its other qualities ; and, 
therefore, there may be such a thing as an idea which 
is at once abstract and particular. After having per- 
ceived this quality as belonging to a variet}’ of indivi- 
duals, we can consider it without reference to any of 
them, and thus fomi the notion of redness or white- 
ness in general, which ma}’ be called a general abstract 
idea. The words abstract and general, therefore, when 
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XXXV. ^0 ideas, arc as completely distinct from each 

other as any two words to be found in the language.”® 

I sliowed that abstraction implied comparison and 
judgment; for attention supposes preference, preference 
is a judgment, and a judgment is the issueof comparison. 

I then proceeded to the process of Generalisation, 
which is still more obtrusively comparison, and no- 
thing but comparison. Generalisation is the process 
through which we obtain what are called general or 
universal notions. A general notion is nothing but 
the abstract notion of a circumstance in which a num- 
ber of individual objects arc found to agree, that is, to 
resemble each other. In so far as two objects resemble 
each other, the notion we have of them is identical, 
and, therefore, .to us the objects may be considered as 
the same. Accordingly, having discovered the cir- 
oumstanoe in which objects agree, we arrange them 
by this common circumstance into classes, to which 
we also usually give a common name. 

I explained how, in the prosecution of this opera- 
tion, commencing with individual objects, we general- 
ised these into a lowest class. Having found a num- 
ber of such lowest classes, we then compare these 
again together, as we had originally compared indivi- 
duals ; we abstract their points of resemblance, and by 
these points generalise them into a higher class. The 
same process we perform upon these higher classes ; 
and thus proceed, generalising class from classes, until 
we are at last arrested in the one highest class, that 
of being. Thus we find Peter, Paul, Timothy, &c., all 
agree in certain common attributes, and which distin- 
■ guish them from other animated beings. We accord- 
ingly collect them into a class, which we call man. In 

a [Elements, toL i c. ir. § 1. Coll. Whately, [Logic, b. i § 6, p. 4S>; b. u. 
TForfe, Tol. ii. p. ISS.-Ed.] So c. v. § 1, p. 122 {8th emt)-ED.J 
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like manner, out of tlie other animated beings which lect. 

^ XXXV 

we exclude from man, we form the classes, liorse, dog, ^ 
ox, &c. These and man form so many lowest classes 
or species. But these species, though dijSering. in cer- 
tain respects, all agree in others. Abstracting from 
their diversities, we attend only to their resemblances; 
and as all manifesting life, sense, feeling, &c., — this 
resemblance gives us a class, on which we bestow the 
name animal. Animal, or living sentient existences, 
we then compare with lifeless existences, and thus 
going on abstracting from differences, and attending 
to resemblances, we arrive at naked or undifferenced 
existence. Having reached the pinnacle of generalisa- 
tion, we may redescend the ladder ; and this is done 
by reversing the process through which we ascended. 

Instead of attending to the similarities, and abstract- 
ing from the differences, we now attend to the differ- 
ences, and abstract from the similarities. And as the 
ascending process is called Generalisation, this is called 
Division or Determination; — division, because the 
higher or wider classes are cut down into lower or 
narrower; — determination, because every quality add- 
ed on to a class limits or determines its extent, that 
is, approximates it more to some individual, real, or 
determinate existence. 

Having given you this necessary information, in Gcner.'ili.tn- 
regard to the nature of Generalisation, I proceed to xvc”^!! a" 
consider one of the most simple, and, at the same 
time, one of the most perplexed, problems in philoso- by 
pliy, — in regard to the object of the mind, — the object frciif'ral * 
of consciousness, when we emplo}’^ a general term. In * 
the explanation of the process of generalisation all 
philosophers are at one ; the only differences that arise 
among them relate to the pointy — whether we can 
form an adequate idea of that which is denoted by an 
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abstract, or abstract and general term. In tbe discus- 
sion of this question, I sliall pursue tbefolloTving order: 
first of all, I sliall state to you the arguments of the No- 
minalists, — of those who hold, that we are unable to 
form an idea corresponding to the abstract and general 
term; in the second place, I shall state to you the argu- 
ments of the Conceptualists, — of those who maintain 
that we are so competent; and, in the last, I shall show 
you that the opposing parties are really at one, and 
that the whole controversy has originated in the im- 
perfection and ambiguity of our philosophical nomen- 
clature. In this discussion I avoid all mention of the 
ancient doctrine of Realism. This is curious only in 
an historical point of view ; and is wholly irrelevant 
to the question at issue among modern philosophers. 

This controversy has been principally agitated in 
this country, and in France, for a reason that I shall 
hereafter explain; and, to limit ourselves to Great 
Britain, the doctrine of Nominalism has, among others, 
been embraced by Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume, Principal 
Campbell, and Mr Stewart ; while Conceptualism has 
found favour with Locke, Reid, and Brown.® 

Throwing out of view the antiquities of the ques- 
tion, (and this question is perhaps more memorable 
than any other in the history of philosophy), — ^laying, 
I say, out of account opinions which have been long 
exploded, there are two which still divide philosophers. 
Some maintain that every act and eveij object of mind 
is necessarily singular, and that the name is that alone 
which can pretend to generality. Others again hold 
that the mind is capable of forming notions, represen- 
tations, correspondent in universality to the classes 
contained under, or expressed by, the general term. 

a See bdow, pp. 297, 301 .— Ed. 
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The former of these opinions, — ^the doctrine as it is 
called of Nominalism, — ^maintains that every notion, 
considered in itself, is singular, but becomes, as it were, 
general, through the intention of the mind to make 
it represent every other resembling notion, or notion 
of the same class. Take, for example, the term man. 
Here we can call up no notion, no idea, correspond- 
ing to the universality of the class or term. This is 
manifestly impossible. For as man involves contra- 
dictory attributes, and as contradictions cannot coexist 
in one representation, an idea or notion adequate to 
man cannot be realised in thought. The class man 
includes individuals, male and female, white and black 
and copper - coloured, tall and short, fat and thin, 
straight and crooked, whole and mutilated, &c., &c. ; 
and the notion of the class must, therefore, at once 
represent all and none of these. It is, therefore, evi- 
dent, though the absurdity was maintained by Locke,® 
that we cannot accomplish this ; and, this being im- 
possible, we cannot represent to ourselves the class 
man by any equivalent notion or idea. All that we 
2an do is to call up some individual image, and con- 
sider it as representing, though inadequately represent- 
ing, the generality. This we easil)’- do, for as we can 
sail into imagination anj'’ individual, so we can make 
that individual image stand for any or for every other 
which it resembles, in those essential points which con- 
stitute the identity of the class. This opinion, which, 
after Hobbes, has been in this country maintained, 
among others, by Berkeley,^ Hume,'’^ Adam Smith,® 

a Essay on Human Understanding, i. sect, vii.; IT'oriv, i. p. 34. 
b. iv. c. vH. § 9 . — Ed. on the Aeadcmieal Philosojihy; 

/3 Principles of Unman Knoivlcdgc, ir. p. 184. — En. 

Introil. g 10 . — Ed. S Uisttriaiion C'j'.ttfrniv.ij tl-' Fir;t 

y Treatise of Human Kaliire, pari Formation of L’lnguag-s. — Ed, 
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Camj)l)ell,“ and Stewart/ appears to me not only true 
but self-evident. 

No one has stated the case of the nominalists more 
clearly than Bishop Berkeley; and as his whole argu- 
ment i.s, as far as it goc-s, irrefragable, I beg your atten- 
tion to the following extract from his Introduction to 
the Fri/iciples of Ihman Knowledge^ 

“ It is agreed, on all hands, that the qualities or 
modes of things do never really exist each of them 
apart by itself, and separated from all others, but are 
mixed, as it were, and blended together, several in the 
same object. But, we are told, the mind, being able 
to consider each quality singly, or abstracted from 
those other qualities with which it is united, does 
by that means frame to itself abstract ideas. For 
example there is perceived by sight an object ex- 
tended, coloured, and moved : this mixed or compound 
idea the mind resolving into its simple, constituent 
parts, and viewing each by itself, exclusive of the rest, 
does frame the abstract ideas of extension, colour, and 
motion. Not that it is possible for colour or motion 
to exist without extension ; but only that the mind 
can frame to itself by ahstraction the idea of colour 
exclusive of extension, and of motion exclusive of both 
colour and extension. 

“ Again, the mind having observed that in the par- 
ticular extensions perceived by sense, there is some- 
thing common and alike in aU, and some other things 
j^eculiar, as this or that figure or magnitude, which 
distinguish them one from another ; it considers apart 
or singles out by itself that which is common, making 

o Philosophy of JRhcloric, book ii. y Sections, vii. viu. s. Woris, 

7 , Eo. • i. 5 et scq.y 4to edit. Cf. Eneydo- ■ 

a Elements, part ii. c. iv. Works, podia Britannica, art Metaphysics, 
vol. ii. p. 173.— Ed. vol. xiv. p. 622, 7th edit.— E d. 
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thereof a most abstract idea of extension, which is 
neither line, surface, nor solid, nor. has any figure or 
magnitude, but is an idea entirely prescinded from all 
these. So likewise the mind, by leaving out of the 
particular colours perceived by sense, that which dis- 
tinguishes them one from another, and retaining that 
only which is common to all, makes an idea of colour 
in abstract which is neither red, nor blue, nor white, 
nor any other determinate colour. And in like man- 
ner, by considering motion abstractedly not only from 
the body moved, but likewise from the figure it de- 
scribes, and all particular directions and velocities, 
the abstract idea of motion is jframed ; which equally 
corresponds to all particular motions whatsoever that 
may be perceived by sense. 

“Whether others have this wonderful faculty of 
cibstracting their ideas, they best can tell : for myself, 
I find^ indeed, I have a faculty of imagining, or repre- 
senting to myself the ideas of those particular things 
I have perceived, and of variously compounding and 
dividing them. I can imagine a man with two heads, 
or the upper parts of a man joined to the body of a 
horse. I can consider the hand, the eye, the nose, each 
by itself abstracted or separated from the rest of the 
body. But then whatever hand or eye I imagine, it 
must have some particular shape and colour. Like- 
wise the idea of man that I frame to myself, must be 
either of a white, or a black, or a tawny, a straight, or 
a crooked, a taU, or a low, or a middle-sized man. I 
cannot by any efibrt of thought conceive the abstract 
idea above described. And it is equally impossible 
for me to form the abstract idea of motion distinct 
from the body moving, and which is neither swift nor 
slow, curvilinear nor rectilinear ; and the like may be 
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said of all other abstract general ideas whatsoever.® 
lo be plain, I o^vn myself able to abstract in one 
sense, as when I consider some particular parts or 
qualities separated from others, with which though 
the)^ are united in some object, yet it is possible they 
may really exist without them. But I deny that I 
can abstract one from another, or conceive separately, 
those qualities which it is impossible should exist so 
separated ; or that I can frame a general notion by 
abstracting from particulars in the manner aforesaid 
Which two last are the proper acceptations of ah- 
straclion. And there are grounds to think most men 
will acknowledge themselves to be in my case. The 
generality of men, which are simple and illiterate, 
never pretend to ahsiract 72 oiio?is. It is said they 
are difficult, and not to be attained without pains 
and study. We may therefore reasonably conclude 
that, if such there be, they are confined only to the 
learned." 

Such is the doctrine of !Nommalism, as asserted by 
Berkeley, and as subsequently acquiesced in by the 
principal philosophers of this country. Eeid himself 
is, indeed, hardly an exception, for his opinion on this 
point is, to say the least of it, extremely vague.^ 

The counter-opinion, that of Conceptualism, as it 
is called, has, however, been supported by several 
philosophers of distinguished ability. Locke main- 
tains the doctrine in its most revolting absurdity, 
boldly admitting that the general notion must be 
realised, in spite of the principle of Contradiction. 
“Does it not require,” he says, “some pains and skill 

■a This argnmentation is employed For Reid's opinion, see Intdkc" 
by Derodon, Logica, [pars ii. c. vi. § Uial Powers, essay v., chap. u. and 
16. Oj)cm,p.236.~ED.3,andothers. vi.— E d. 
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to form tlie general idea of a triangle? (whicli is yet 
none of the most abstract, comprehensive, and diflS.- ■ " ‘ ' 
cult); for it must be neither oblique nor rectangle, 
neither equilateral, equicrural, nor scalenon ; hut all 
a,nd none of these at once. In effect, it is something 
imperfect, that cannot exist; an idea wherein some 
parts of several different and inconsistent ideas are 
put together.” “ 

This doctrine was, however, too palpably absurd to 
obtain any advocates; and conceptualism, could it 
not find a firmer basis, behoved to be abandoned. • 
Passing over Dr Eeid’s speculations on the question, 
which are, as I have said, wavering and ambiguous, 

I solicit your attention to the principal statement 
and defence of conceptualism by Dr Brown, in whom 
the doctrine has obtained a strenuous advocate. “ If, Brown 
then, the generalising process he, first, the percep- 
tion or conception of two or more objects ; secondly, 
the relative feeling of their resemblance in certain re- 
spects ; thirdly, the designation of these circumstances 
of resemblance, by an appropriate name, — the doctrine 
of the Nominalists, which includes only two of these 
stages, — ^the perception of particular objects, and the 
invention of general terras, must be false, as exclud- 
ing that relative suggestion of resemblance in certain 
respects, which is the second and most important step 
of the process; since it is this intermediate feeling 
alone that leads to the use of the terra, which, other- 
wise, it would be impossible to limit to any set of. 
objects. Accordingly, we found that, in their impos- 
sibility of accounting, on their own principles, for this 
limitation, which it is yet absolutely necessary to 
explain in some manner or other, — the Nominalists, 

a See above, p. 297, note c.— Up. 
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to explain it, uniformly take for granted the exist- 
ence of those very general notions, which they at the 
same time i^rofess to deny,— that, while they af&rm 
that wc have no notion of a kind, species, or sort, in- 
dependently of the general terms which denote them, 
they speak of our application of such terms only to 
objects of the same kind, species, or sort ; as if we 
truly had some notions of these general circumstan- 
ces of agreement to direct us, — and that they are 
thus very far from being Nominalists in the spirit of 
their argument, at the very moment when they are 
Nominalists in assertion, — strenuous opposers of 
those very general feelings, of the truth of which they 
avail themselves in their very endeavour to disprove 
them. 

**If, indeed, it were the name which formed the 
class, and not that previous relative feeling, or general 
notion of resemblance of some sort, which the name 
denotes, then might anything be classed with any- 
thing, and classed with equal propriety. All which 
would be necessaiy, would be merely to apply the 
same name uniformly to the same objects; and, if we 
were careful to do this, John and a triangle might as 
well be classed together, under the name man, as John 
and William, Why does the one of those arrange- 
ments appear to us more philosophic than the other ? 
It is because something more is felt by us to be 
necessary in classification, than the mere giving of a 
name at random. There is, in the relative suggestion 
that arises on our very perception or conception of 
objects, when we consider them together, a reason for 
giving the generic name to one set of objects rather 
than to another, — ^the name of man, for instance, to 
John and William, rather than to John and a triangle. 
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This reason is the feeling of the resemblance of the legt, 
objects which we class, — ^that general notion of the — 1-1— 1 
relation of similarity in certain respects, which is 
signified by the general term, — and without which 
relative suggestion, as a previous state of the mind, 
the general term would as little have been inventr 
ed, as the names of John and William would have 
been invented, if there had been no perception of 
any individual being whatever to be denoted by 
them.” “ 

This part of Dr Brown’s philosophy has obtained the 
most unmeasured encomium; it has been lauded as the 
most important step ever made in the philosophy of 
mind; and, as far as I am aware, no one has as yet 
made any attempt at refutation. I regret that in 
this, as in many other principal points of his doctrine, 

I find it impossible not to dissent from Dr Brown. 

An adequate refutation of his views would, indeed, 
require a more elaborate criticism than I am at pre- 
sent able to afford them; but I trust that the follow- 
ing hasty observations will be sufficient to evince, 
that the doctrine of Nominalism is not yet over- 
thrown. 

Dr Brown has taken especial care that his theory Brown’s 
of generalisation should not be misunderstood; for criticised, 
the following is the seventh, out of nine recapitula- 
tions, he has given us of it in his forty-sixth and 
forty-seventh Lectures. '^If, then, the generalising 
process be, first, the perception or conception of two 
or more objects; secondly, the relative feeling of their 
resemblance in certain respects; thirdly, the desig- 
nation of these circumstances of resemblance by an 
appropriate name, the doctrine of the Nominalists, 

o Philosqplnj of the JIuman Mind, lecture xlrii. p. 303 , — Ed. 
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tion of particular objects, and the invention of general 

terms,-— must be liilse, as excluding that relative sug- 
gestion of resemblance in certain respects, which is 
the second and most important step of the process; 
since it is this intermediate feeling alone that leads 
to the use of the term, which, otherwise, it would he 
imiDOssible to limit to any set of objects.” 

This contains, in fact, both the whole of his own 
doctrine, and the whole ground of his rejection of that 
of the Nominalists. Now, upon this, I would, first of 
all, say, in general, that what in it is true is not new. 
But I hold it idle to prove that his doctrine is old 
and common, and to trace it to authors with whom 
Brown has shown his acquaintance, by repeatedly 
quoting them in his Lectures ; it is enough to show 
that it is erroneous. 

Ilfs con- The first point I shall consider is his confutation of 
Nonjuitti- the Nominalists. In the passage I have just adduced, 
and in ten others, he charges the Nominalists with 
excluding the relative suggestion of resemblance m 
certain respects, which is the second and most import- 
ant step in the process.” This, I admit, is a weighty 
accusation, and I admit at once that if it do not 
prove that his own doctrine is right, it would at least 
demonstrate theirs to be sublimely vTong. But is 
the charge well founded 1 Dr Brown, in a passage 
which I once read to you,® and with which he con- 
cludes his supposed exposition of what he calls “ the 
series of Eeid’s wonderful misconceptions,” wisely 
warns his pupils against according credit to all second- 
hand statements. « I trust,” he says, “ it will impress 
you with one important lesson, which could not be 

a See above, Lect. sodiL, vol. ii. p. 64 ,— Ed. 
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tauglife more forcibly than by the errors of so great LEcri\ 
a mind, that it •wdll always be necessary for you to 1 
consult the opinions of authors, when their opinions 
are of sufficient importance to deserve to be accu- 
rately studied, in their own works, and not in the 
works of those who profess to give a faithful account 
of them. From my own experience, I can most truly 
assure you, that there is scarcely an instance in which, 
on examining the works of those authors whom it is • 
the custom more to cite than 'to read, I have found 
the view which I had received of them faithful.” No 
advice assuredly can be more sound, and I shall 
accordingly follow it now, as I have heretofore done, 
in application to his own reports. Let us see whether i. TJmt iiic 
the nominalists, as he assures us, do really exclude ists allow 
the apprehension of I’esemblance in certain respects, henffof 
as one step in their doctrine of generalisation. I turn wancc, 
first to Hobbes as the real father of this opinion, — ^to •igainst 
him, as Leibnitz truly says, “ nominalihus ipsis nomi- refurc-nce^ 
naliorem.” The classical place of this philosopher on ^ 
the subject is the fourth chapter of the Leviathan ; 
and there we have the following passage — “ One uni- 
versal name is imposed on many things for their 
similitude in some quality or other accident; and 
whereas a proper name bringeth to mind one thing 
only, universals recall any one of those many.” There 
are other passages to the same effect in Hobbes, but I 
look no further. 
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of many similar passages, t .select the two foUowins. 
- Ill both he is stating his own doctrine of nominalism. 
In the Introduction, sect. 22 : — “To discern the agree- 
ments or disagreements that are between my ideas, 
to sec what ideas are included in any compound idea,” 
&c. In the 2fvu(ie Philosopher, sect. 7 : — “But may 
not words become general by being made to stand 
indiscriminately for all particular ideas, which, from a 
mutual rescmhlancc, belong to the same kind, without 
the intervention of any abstract general idea V’ 

I next take down Hume. His doctrine on the point 
at issue is found in book i. part i. sect. 7 of the Trea- 
tise of Human Nature, entitled. On Abstract Ideas. 
This section opens with the following sentence ; — “ A 
great philosopher has disputed the received opinion in 
this particular, and has asserted that all general ideas 
are nothing but particular ones annexed to a certain 
term, which gives them a more extensive signification, 
and makes them recall upon occasion other individuals 
which are similar to them. As I look upon this to be 
one of the greatest and most valuable discoveries that 
has been made of late years in the republic of letters, 

I shall here endeavour to confirm it by some argu- 
ments, which I hope will put it beyond all doubt and 
controversy.” In glancing over the subsequent ex- 
position of the doctrine, I see the following : — “"When 
we have found a reseniblance among several objects, 
we apply the same name to all of them,” Ac. Again : — 

“ As individuals are collected together and placed 
imder a genenrl term, with a view to that resemblance 
which they bear to each other,” Ac. In the last page 
and a half of the section, it is stated, no less than four 
times, that 'perceived reseniblance is the foimdarion of 


classification. 
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Adam Smith’s doctrine is to the same effect as his i-F.n’. 

XXXV, 

predecessor’s. It is contained in his Dissertation con- ^ 
cerning the First Formation of Languages, (appended sSil. 
to his Theory of Moral Sentiments), which literally 
is full of statements to the purport of the following, 
which alone I adduce : — “ It is this application of the 
name of an individual to a great number of objects 
whose resemblance naturally recalls the idea of that 
individual, and of the name which expresses it, that 
seems originally to have given occasion to the forma- 
tion of these classes and assortments, which in the 
schools arc called genera and species, and of which 
the ingenious and eloquent Eousseau finds himself so 
much at a loss to account for the origin. What con- 
stitutes a species is merely a number of objects, bear- 
ing a certain degree of resemblance to one another, and 
on that account denominated by a single appellation, 
which may be applied to express any one of them.” 

The assertion, that perceived resemblance is the Cain])Uii. 
jninciple of classification, is repeated ad nauseam by stcw.art. 
Principal Campbell and Mr Stewart. I shall quote 
only from the latter, and I take the first passage that 
strikes my eye : — “ According to this view of the pro- 
cess of the mind, in carrying on general sj^eculations, 
that idea which the ancient philosophers considered as 
the essence of an individual, is nothing more than the 
particular quality or qualities in which it resembles 
other individuals of the same class; and in conse- 
quence of which a generic name is applied to it.”® 

From the evidence I have already quoted, you will 
see how marvellously wrong is Brown’s assertion, that 
the nominalists not only took no account of, but 
absolutely excluded from their statement of the pro- 

o Elements, vol. i. c, iv. sect, ii- JEorlss, vol, ii. i>. 17?. 
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cess of generalisation, the apprehension of the mutual 
similarity of objects. You will, therefore, not be sur- 
prised when I assure you, that not.only no nominalist 
ever overlooked, ever excluded, the manifested resem- 
blance of objects to each other, but that every nomin- 
alist explicitly founded his doctrine of classification 
on this resemblance, and on this resemblance alone.® 
No nominalist ever dreamt of disallowing the notion 
of relativity, — ^the conception of similarity between 
things, — this they maintain not less strenuously than 
the conceptualist ; they only deny that thf .s could 
ever constitute a general notion. 

But perhaps it may be admitted, that Brown is 
wrong in asserting that the nominalist excludes re- 
semblance as an element of generalisation, and yet 
maintained, that he is right in holding, against the 
nominalists, that the notion, or, as he has it, the feel- 
ing of the similitude of objects in certain respects, is 
general, and constitutes what is called the general no- 
tion. I am afraid, however, that the misconception in 
regard to this point will be found not inferior to that 
in regard to the other. 


1. Notion In the first place, then, resemblance is a relation ; 

of similar- -it,- i ^ 

itysup- and a relation necessarily supposes certain objects as 
tion^of related terms. There can thus be no relation of re- 
similar ob- semblance conceived apart from certain resembling 
jeots. objects. This is so manifest, that a formal enunci- 
ation of the principle seems almost puerile. Let it, 


« [See Tellez, Summa Phil. Uni- 
versa, [pars i. disp. iv. sect, i. subs. 
8-16, Tol. i. p. 49 et seq. (edit. 1644). 
Cf. sect. ii. subs. 1 ct seq., p. 65, — 
Ed.] Derodon, Logica, [pars ii. c, 
V. art. 2, § 5, p- 211. Cf. art. 4, p. 
224 et s«g'.— Ed.] Arriaga, Logica, 
[disp. vi. sect. i. subs. 1 et seq.; 


Ciirsus PhilosqpMcus, p. 110 (edit. 
1632 ). — ^Ed.] Mendoza, Diqj. Log., 
[ilisp. iiL § 1, Disp. a Sutwmidis ad 
Metaphysieam, voL i. p, 248. — Ed.] 
Fran. Bonm Spei, Logica, [JOe Por- 
phyrianis Universalibus, disp. i.,Coni- 
mentarii in Arist. Phil., p. 53, (edit. 
1652).— Ed.] 
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however, be laid down as a first axiom, that the notion 
of similarity supposes the notion of certain similar 
objects. 

In the second place, objects cannot be similar with- 
out being similar in some particular mode or accident, 
— say in colour, in figure, in size, in weight, in smell, 
in fiuidity, in life, &c. &c. This is equally evident, 
and this I lay down as a second axiom. 

In the third place, I assume, as a third axiom, that 
a resemblance is not necessarily and of itself universal. 
On the contrary, a resemblance between two indivi- 
dual objects in a determinate quality, is as individual 
and determinate as the objects and their resembling 
qualities themselves. Who, for example, will main- 
tain that my actual notion of the likeness of a parti- 
cular snowball and a particular egg, is more general 
than the rej)resentations of the several objects and 
their resembling accidents of colour ? 
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Now, let US try Dr Brown’s theory on these grounds. Brown’s 
In reference to the first, he does not pretend, that what te^Vc^l i.y 
he calls the general feeling of resemblance, can exist axioinf!. 
except between individual objects and individual re- 
presentations. The universality, which he arrogates 
to this feeling, cannot accrue to it from any univer- 
sality in the relative or resembling ideas. This neither 
he nor any other philosopher ever did or could pre- 
tend. They are supposed, ex hypothesis to be indivi- 
dual, — singular. 

Neither, in reference to the second axiom, does he 
jiretend to derive the universality which he asserts to 
his feeling of resemblance, from the universality of the 
notion of the common quality, in which this resem- 
blance is realised. He does not, with Locke and otlier.s, 
maintain this; on the contrar}’, it is on the admitted ab- 
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surdity of sucli a foundation that lie attempts to estab- 
lish the doctrine of conceptualism on another ground. 

But if the universality, assumed by Dr Brown for 
his “ feeling of resemblance," be found neither in the 
resembling objects, nor in the qualities through which 
they are similar, we must look for it in the feeling of 
resemblance itself, apart from its actual realisation : 
and this in opposition to the third axiom we laid 
down as self-evident. In these circumstances, we 
have certainly a right to expect that Dr Brown should 
have brought us cogent proof for an assertion so con- 
trary to all apparent evidence, that although this 
be the question which perhaps has been more ably, 
keenly, and universally agitated than any other, still 
no philosopher before himself was found even to ima- 
gine such a possibility. But in proof of this new para- 
dox, Dr Brown has not only brought no evidence ; 
he does not even attempt to bring any. He assumes 
and he asserts, but he hazards no argument. In this 
state of matters, it is perhaps superfluous to do more 
than to rebut assertion by assertion ; and as Dr 
Brown is not in possessoi'io, and as his opinion is 
even opposed to the universal consent of philosophers, 
the counter assertion, if not overturned by reasoning, 
must prevail. 

But let us endeavour to conceive on what grounds 
it could possibly be supposed by Dr Brown, that the 
feeling of resemblance between certain objects, through 
certain resembling qualities, has in it anything of 
universal, or can, as he says, constitute the general 
notion. This to me is indeed not easy ; and eveiy 
hypothesis I can make is so absurd, that it appears 
almost a libel to attribute it, even by conjecture, to so 
ingenious and acute a thinker. 

In the first place, can it be supposed that Dr 


First. 
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Brown believed that a feeling of resemblance between lect. 
objects in a certain quality or respect was general — ^ 
because it was a relation 1 Then must ever}- notion 
of a relation be a general notion ; which neither he 
nor any other philosopher ever asserts. 

In the second place, does he suppose that there is second, 
anything in the feeling or notion of the particular 
relation called similarity, which is more general than 
the feeling or notion of any other relation ? This can 
hardly be conceived. What is a feeling or notion 
of resemblance 1 Merely this ; two objects affect us 
in a certain manner, and we are conscious that they 
affect us in the same way as a single object docs, 
when presented at different times to our perception. 

In either case, we judge that the affections of which 
we are conscious are similar or the same. There is 
nothing general in this consciousness, or in this judg- 
ment. At all events, the relation recognised between 
the consciousness of similarity produced on us by 
two different eggs, is not more general than the feel- 
ing of similarity produced on us by the successive 
presentation of the same egg. If the one is to be 
called general, so is the other. Again, if the feeling 
or notion of resemblance be made general, so must 
the feeling or notion of difference. They are abso- 
lutely the same notion, only in different applications. 

You know the logical axiom, — the science of contra- 
ries is one. We know the like only as we know the 
unlike. Every affirmation of similarity is virtually 
an affirmation that difference dpes not exist ; every 
affirmation of difference is virtually an affirmation that 
similarity is not to be found. But neither Brown 
nor any other philosoj)her has pretended, that the ap- 
prehension of difference is either general, or a ground 
of generalisation. On the contraiy, the apprehoiLsion 
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of difference is the negation of generalisation, and a 
descent from the universal to the particular. But if 
the notion or feeling of the dissimilarity is not general, 
neither is the feeling or notion of the similarity. 

In the third place, can it he that Dr Brown sup- 
poses the particular feeling or consciousness of simi- 
larity between certain objects in certain respects to 
be general, because we have, in general, a capacity of 
feeling or being conscious of similarity ? This conjec- 
ture is equally improbable. On this ground every act 
of every power would be general ; and we should not 
be obliged to leave Imagination, in order to seek for 
the universality which we cannot discover in the light 
and definitude of that faculty, in the obscurity and 
vagueness of another. 

In the fom’th place, only one other supposition 
remains ; and this may perhaps enable us to explain 
the possibility of Dr Brownes hallucination. A rela- 
tion cannot be represented in Imagination. The two 
terms, the two relative objects, can be severally imaged 
in the sensible phantasy, but not the relation itselft 
This is the object of the Comparative Faculty, or of 
Intelligence Proper. To objects so different as the 
images of sense and the unpicturable notions of intel- 
ligence, different names ought to be given ; and ac- 
cordingly this has been done wherever a philosophical 
nomenclature of the slightest pretensions to perfection 
has been formed. In the German language, which is 
now the richest in metaphysical expressions of any 
living tongue, the two kinds of objects are carefully 
distinguished.® In our language, on the contrary, the 
terms idea, conception, notion, are used almost as con- 
vertible for either ; and the vagueness and confusion 
which is thus produced, even within the narrow 

a See JJcitTs Worics, p. 407, note J, and 412, note.— Ed. 
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sphere of speculation to which the want of the dis- 
tinction also confines us, can be best appreciated by 
those who are conversant with the philosophy of the 
difierent countries. 

Dr Brown seems to have had some faint perception 
of the difference between intellectual notions and sen- 
sible representations ; and if he had endeavoured to 
signalise their contrast by a distinction of terms, he 
would have deserved well of English Philosophy. But 
he mistook the nature of the intellectual notion, which 
connects two particular qualities by the bond of simi- 
larity, and imagined that there lurked under this 
intangible relation the universality which, he clearly 
saw, could not be found in a representation of tlie 
related objects, or of their resembling qualities. At 
least, if this do not assist us in accounting for his 
misconception, I do not know in what way we other- 
wise can. 

What I have now said is, I think, sufficient in 
regard to the nature of Generalisation. It is noto- 
riously a mere act of Comparison. We compare ol)- 
jects ; we find them similar in certain respects, that is, 
in certain respects they affect us in the same manner; 
we consider the qualities in them, that thus affect us 
in the same manner, as the same ; and to tliis com- 
mon quality we give a name ; and as we can predi- 
cate this name of all and each of the resembliiiff olj- 
jects, it constitutes them into a class. Aristotle has 
truly said that general names are ojily abbreviated 
definitions,® and definitions, you know, are judgments. 
For example, anivial is only a compendious expres- 
sion for organised and animated hody; man, only a 
summary of rational animal, &c. 

a Bhct., iii. 6 . — Ed. 
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LECTURE XXXYL 

THE ELABOEATITE FACOLTY. — GEXEPwALTSATIOX. — 
THE PBDroJI COGXITDSr, 

We were principally employed, in our last Lecture, in 
considering Dr Brownes doctrine of Generalisation : 
and. in doing this, I first discussed his refutation of 
Nominalism, and, secondly, his o\ni theory of Concep- 
tualism. In reference to the former, I showed you 
that the ground on which he attempts to refute tlie 
Nominalists, is only an inconceiTable mistake of his 
own. He rejects their doctrine as incomplete, because, 
he says, they take no account of the mutual resem- 
blance of the classified objects. But so far are the 
nominalists from taking no account of the mutual 
resemblance of the classified objects, that their doc- 
trine is notoriously founded on the apprehension of 
this similarity, and on the apprehension of this simi- 
larity alone. How Dr-Brown could have run into this 
radical misrepresentation of so celebrated an opinion, 
is, I repeat, whoEy inconceivable. Having proved to 
you by the authentic testimony of the British nomin- 
aHsts of principal celebrity, that Dr Brown had in his 
statement of their doctrine simply reversed it, I pro- 
ceeded, in the second place, to test the accuracy of his 
own. Dr Brown repudiates the doctrine of Concep- 
tuab'sm as held by Locke and others. He admits that 
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we can represent to ourselves no general notion of tlie 

common attribute or attributes wbicb. constitute a 

class ; but he asserts that the generality, which cannot 
be realised in a notion of the resembling attribute, is 
realised in a notion of the resemblauce itself. This 
theory, I endeavoured to make it evident, was alto- 
gether groundless. In the first place, the doctrine 
supposes that the notion, or, as he calls it, the feeling, 
of the mutual resemblance of particular objects in par- 
ticular respects, is general. This, the very foundation 
of his theory, is not self-evidently true ; — on the 
contrary, it stands obtrusively, self-evidently, false. 

It was primarily incumbent on Dr Brown to prove 
the realit}’’ of this basis. But he makes not even an 
attempt at this. He assumes all that is in question. 

To the noun-substantive, “ feeling of resemblance,” he 
prefixes the adjective “ general ; ” but he does not con- 
descend to evince that the verbal collocations have 
any real connection. 

But, in the second place, as it is not proved by Dr 
Brown, that our notion of the similarity of certain 
things in certain respects is general, so it can easily 
be shown against him that it is not. 

The generality cannot be found in the relation of 
resemblance, apart from all resembling objects, and all 
circumstances of resemblance ; for a resemblance only 
exists, and is only conceived, as between determinate 
objects, and in determinate attributes.® This is not 
denied by Dr Brown. On the contrary, he arrogates 
generalit}’ to what he calls the "feeling of similarity 
of certain objects in certain respects.” These are the 
expressions he usually employs. So far, therefore, all 

o If generality in relation of resem- and qualities, then only one general 
blancc apart from particular objects notion at all . — Marginal Jotting. 
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xSvi. ^ all is admitted; a resemblance is only 

conceived, is only conceivable, as between particular 

objects, in particular qualities. Apart from these, re- 
semblance is not asserted to be thinkable. This beinff- 
understood, it is apparent, that the notion of the re- 
semblance of certain objects in a certain attribute, is 
just the notion of that attribute itself: and if it be 
impossible, as Brown admits, to conceive that attri- 
bute generally, in other words, to have a general notion 
of it, it is impossible to have a general notion of the 
resemblance which it constitutes. For example, we 
have a perception or imagination of two figures resem- 
bling each other, in having three angles. Now here it 
is admitted, that if either the figures themselves be 
removed, or the attribute belonging to each, (of three 
angles), be thrown out of acconnt, the notion of any 
resemblance is also annihilated. It is also admitted, 
that the notion of resemblance is realised through the 
notion of triangularity. In this aU philosophers are 
at one. All likewise agree that the notion of simi- 
larity, and the notion, of generality, are the same; 
though Brown, as we have seen, has misrepresented 
the doctrine of Nominalism on this point. But though 
all maintain that things are conceived similar only as 
conceived similar in some quality, and that their simi- 
larity in this quality alone constitutes them into a 
class, they differ in regard to their ulterior explana- 
tion. Let us suppose that, of our two figures, the one 
is a rectangled, and the other an equilateral, triangle; 
and let us hear, on this simple example, how the dif- 
ferent theorists explain themselves. The nominalists 
say, — ^you can imagine a rectangular triangle alone, 
and an equilateral triangle alone, or you can imagine 
both at once; and in this case, in the consciousness 
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of tlieir simaarity, you may view either as the inade- 
quate representative of both. But you cannot ima- 
gine a figure which shaE adequately represent both 
qua triangle; that is, you cannot imagine a triangle 
which is neither an equilateral nor a rectangled tri- 
angle, and yet both at once. And as on our (the no- 
minalist) doctrine, the similarity is only embodied in 
an individual notion, having relation to another, there 
is no general notion properly speaking at aU. 

The older Conceptualists, on the other hand, assert 
that it is possible to conceive a triangle neither equEa- 
teral nor rectangular, — but both at once. Dr Brown 
differs from nominalists and older conceptualists ; he 
coincides with the nominalists in rejecting as absurd 
the hypothesis of the conceptualist, but he coincides 
with the conceptualist in holding, that there is a-gene- 
ral notion adequate to the term triangle. This general 
notion he does not, however, place, with the concep- 
tualist, in any general representation of the attribute 
triangle, but in the notion or feeling of resemblance 
between the individual representations of an equila- 
teral and of a rectangled triangle. This opinion is, 
however, untenable. In the first place, there is here 
no generalisation ; for what is called the common no- 
tion can only be realised in thought through notions 
of all the several objects which are to be classified. 
Thus, in our example, the notion of the simfiarity of 
the two figures, in being each triangular, supposes the 
actual perception or imagination of both together. 
Take out of actual perception, or actual representa- 
tion, one or both of the triangles, and no similarity, 
that is, no general notion, remains. Thus, upon Dr 
Brown s doctrine, the general notion only exists in so 
far as the individual notions, from which it is general- 
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x?xvi Pi’csent, thafc is, in so far as there is no gen- 

eralisation at all. This is because resemblance is a 

relation ; but a relation supposes two particular ob- 
jects; and a relation between particular objects is just 
as j)articular as the objects themselves. 

Brown's But let US consider his doctrine in another point 
ofgoncrni of view. In the example we have taken of the equi- 
further’ lateral and rectangular triangles, triangularity is an 
attribute of each, and in each the conceived triangu- 
larity is a particular, not a general, notion. Now the 
resemblance between these figures lies in their trian- 
gularity, and the notion or feeling of resemblance in 
which Dr Brown places the generality, must be a no- 
tion or feeling of triangularity, — ^triangularity must 
constitute their resemblance. This is manifest. For 
if it be not a notion of triangularity, it must be a no- 
tion of something else, and if a notion of something 
else, it cannot be a general notion of two figures as tri- 
angles. The notion of resemblance between the figures 
in question must, therefore, be a notion of triangu- 
larity. Now the triangularity thus conceived must 
be one notion, — one triangularity; for otherwise it 
could not be, (what is supposed), one common or gen- 
eral notion, but a plurality of notions. Again, this one 
triangularity must not be the triangularity, either of 
the equilateral^ triangle, or of the rectangular triangle 
alone; for, in that case, it would not be a general no- 
tion, — a notion common to both. But if it cannot he 
the triangularity of either, it must be the triangularity 
of both. Of such a triangularity, however, it is im- 
possible to form a notion, as Dr Brown admits ; for 
triangularity must be either rectangular or not rectan- 
gular; but as these are contradictory or exclusive 
attributes, we cannot conceive them together in the 
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same notion, nor can we form a notion of triangularity 
except as the one or the other. • 

This being the ease, the notion or feeling of similar- 
ity between the two triangles cannot be a notion or 
feeling of triangularity at all. But if it be not this, 
what can it otherwise possibly be 1 There is only one 
conceivable alternative. As a general notion, contain- 
ing under it particular notions, it must be given up ; 
but it may be regarded as a particular relation be- 
tween the particular figures, and which supposes them 
to be represented, as the condition of being itself not 
represented, but conceived. And thus, by a different 
route, we arrive again at the same conclusion, — ^that 
Dr Brown has mistaken a particular, an individual, 
relation for a general notion. He clearly saw that all 
that is picturable in imagination is determinate and 
individual; he, therefore, avoided the absurdity in- 
volved in the doctrine of the old conceptualists ; but 
he was not warranted, (if this were, indeed, the ground 
of his assumption), in assuming, that because a notion 
cannot be pictured in imagination, it is, therefore, 
general. 

Instead of recapitulating what I stated in opposition 
to Dr Brown's views in my last Lecture, I have been 
led into a new line of argument; for, in fact, his 
doctrine is open to so many objections that, on what 
side soever we regard it, argument AviU not be wanting 
for its refutation. So far, therefore, from Nominalism 
being confuted by Brown, it is plain that, apart from 
the misconception he has committed, he is himself a 
nominalist. 

I proceed now to a ver}^ curious question which has tiio qnes. 
likewise divided philosophers. It is this, — ^Does Lan- Does lan- 
guage originate in General Appellatives, or by Proper fTnle i?‘ 
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Names ? Did mankind in the formation of lanmiaffe, 
and do children in their first applications of it, com- 
mence with the one kind of words, or with the other? 
The determination of this question, — the question of 
the Prinmm Cognilim, as it was called in the schools, 
— is not involved in the doctrine of Nominalism. 
Many illustrious philosophers have maintained, that 
all terms, as at first emplo5md, are expressive of indi- 
vidual objects, and that these only subsequently obtain 
a general acceptation. 

This opinion I find maintained by Vives,® Locke,^ 
Rousseau,*'' Condillac,® Adam Smith,^ Steinbar^^ Tit- 
tel,’ Brown,® and others.* “ The order of learning,” 
(I translate from Vives), “ is from the senses to the 
imagination, and from this to the intellect, — such is 
the order of life and of nature. We thus proceed from 
the simple to the complex, from the singular to the 
universal. This is to be observed in children, who first 
of all express the several parts of different things, and 
then conjoin them. Things general thej- call by a sin- 
gular name ; for instance, they call aU smiths by the 
name of that individual smith whom they have first 
known, and aU meats, heef or ]}orh, as they have hap- 
pened to have heard the one or the other first, when they 
begin to speak. Thereafter the mind coUects universals 
from particulars, and then again reverts to particulars 
from universals.” The same doctrine, without probably 

tt Do Anima, lib. ii., Di Disccndi C [Anlcitung des Fcrsfandes, § 45. 
JRaiionc, — Opera, voL iL p. 530, Cf. § S3-S9.] 

Basiles, 1555 . — ^Ed. "n [Erlauteningca dcr Philosophie.l 

/5 See below, p. 321 .— Ed. ILogU:, p. 214 a sea. (edit. 1# SS).— 

y [See Tou^int, Ee la Pcnsic, c. Ed.] 
x. p. 278-79.] Disemtrs sur VOrigine B See below, p. 321 . — Ed. 

de VIntgaW.1 parmi les Eommes, i CL Toletus, In Phgs. Arisf., lib. 
CEutres, t. L p. 268, ed. 1S26 .— Ed. i. c. i t. 5, qp. 5, L 10 b. Conimbri- 

5 See below, p. 321 .— Ed. censes. Ibid., lib. L c. i. qn. 3, art. 2, 

6 See below, p. 321 .— Ed. p. 79 ; and qn. 4, art. 2, p. 89 .— Ed. 
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any knowledge of Vives, is maintained by Locke.® lkct. 

“ There is nothing more evident than that the ideas 
of the persons children converse with, (to instance in 
them alone), are like the persons themselves, only 
particular. The ideas of the nurse and the mother 
are well framed in their minds ; and, like pictures 
of them there, represent only those individuals. The 
names they first gave to them are confined to these 
individuals ; and the names of nurse and mamma, 
the child uses, determine themselves to those persons. 
Afterwards, when time and a larger acquaintance have 
made them observe, that there are a great many other 
things in the world, that in some common agreements 
of shape, and several other qualities, resemble their 
father and mother, and those persons they have been 
used to, they frame an idea which they find those many 
particulars do partake in ; and to that they give, with 
others, the name man, for example. And thus they 
come to have a general name, and a general idea.” 

The same doctrine is advanced in many places of comiiiiac. 
his works by Condillac.^ Adam Smith has, however, 
the merit of having applied this theory to the forma- 
tion of language ; and his doctrine, which Dr Brown,**" 
absolutely, and Mr Stewart,* with some qualification, stewart. 
adopts, is too important not to be fully stated, and in 
his own powerful language : — “The assignation,” says 
Smith,*^ “ of particular names, to denote particular ob- 
jects, — that is, the institution of nouns substantive, — 


o Essay, iii. 3, 7 . — Ed. 

/3 Sec Essai snr VOriginc dcs Con- 
noissanccs JIumaincs, partie i. sect, 
iv. c. L, sect. V.; partie ii. sect. L a 
ix.; Logique, cli. iv. p. 36 ct scq. 
(cilit. Nieuport).— Ed. 

7 I/>cturc xlvii. p. 306 (edit. 1S30). 

VOL. II. 


5 Elements, vol. L part ii. c. iv. 
irorls, vol. ii. p. 150. Cf. Elements, 
vol. ii. part ii. c. ii. § 4. Works, p. 
173 .— Ed. 

€ Considerations concerning the first 
Formation of Languages, appended 
to Theory of Moral Seiitimcnts. — Ed. 
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would probably be one of the first steps towards the 
formation of language. Two savages, who had never 
been taught to speak, but had been bred up remote 
from the societies of men, would naturally begin to 
form that language by which they would endeavour 
to make their mutual wants intelligible to each 
other, by uttering certain sounds whenever they 
meant to denote certain objects. Those objects only 
which were most familiar to them, and which they 
had most frequent occasion to mention, would have 
particular names assigned to them. The particular 
cave whose covering sheltered them from the weather, 
the particular tree whose fruit relieved their hunger, 
the particular fountain whose water allayed their 
thirst, would first be denominated by the words cave, 
tree, fountain, or by whatever other appellations 
they might think proper, in that primitive jargon, to 
mark them. Afterwards, when the more enlarged 
experience of these savages had led them to observe, 
and their necessary occasions obliged them to make 
mention of other caves, and other trees, and other foun- 
tains, they would naturally bestow upon each of those 
new objects the same name by which they had been 
accustomed to express the similar object they were 
first acquainted with. The new objects had none of 
them any name of its own, but each of them exactly 
resembled another object^ which had such an appel- 
lation. It was impossible that those savages could 
behold the new objects, ^vithout recollecting the old 
ones ; and the name of the old ones, to which the 
new bore so close a resemblance. When they had 
occasion, therefore, to mention or to point out to each 
other any of the new objects, they would naturally 
utter the name of the correspondent old one, of which 
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tlie idea could not fail, at that instant, to present 
itself to tlieii’ memory in the strongest and liveliest 
manner. And thus those words, which were originally 
the proper names of individuals, would each of them 
insensibly become the common name of a multitude. 
A child that is just learning to speak, calls every per- 
son who comes to the house its papa, or its mamma ; 
and thus bestows upon the whole species those names 
which it had been taught to apply to two individuals. 
I have known a clown who did not know the proper 
name of the river which ran by his own door. It was 
the river, he said, and he never heard any other name 
for it. His experience, it seems, had not led him 
to observe an}'- other river. The general word river, 
therefore, was, it is evident, in his acceptance of it, a 
proj)er name signifying an individual object. If this 
person had been carried to another river, would he 
not readily have called it a river ? Could we suppose 
any person living on the banks of the Thames so 
ignorant as not to know the general word river, but 
to be acquainted only with the particular word 
Thames, if he Avas brought to any other river, would 
he not readily call it a Thames? This, in reality, is 
no more than what they, who are Avell acquainted witli 
the general Avord, are A^ery apt to do. An English- 
man, describing any great river Avhich he may have* 
seen in some foreign country, naturally says, tliat it 
is another Thames. The Spaniards, Avhen they first 
arriA'ed upon the coast of klexico, and observed the 
Avealth, iDoiDulousness, and habitations of that fine 
country, so much superior to the saA’age nations Avhicli 
they had been visiting for some time before, cried out 
that it AA’as another Spain. Hence, it AA^as called New 
Spain ; and this name has stuck to that unfortunate 
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country ever since. We say, in the same manner, of 
a hero, that he is an Alexander ; of an orator, that he 
is a Cicero ; of a philosopher, that he is a Newton. This 
way of speaking, which the grammarians call an An- 
tonomasia, and which is still extremely common, though 
now not at all necessar}^, demonstrates how much all 
mankind are naturally disposed to give to one object 
the name of any other which nearly resembles it ; and 
thus to denominate a multitude, by what originally 
was intended to express an individual. 

“ It is this application of the name of an individual 
to a great multitude of objects, whose resemblance 
naturally recalls the idea of that individual, and of 
the name which expresses it, that seems originally to 
have given occasion to the formation of those classes 
and assortments which, in the schools, are called 
genera and species.” 

On the other hand, an opposite doctrine is main- 
tained by many profound philosophers. A large sec- 
tion of the schoolmen® embraced it, and among more 
modern thinkers, it is adopted by CarapaneUa.^ Cam- 
panella was an author profoundly studied by Leibnitz, 
who even places him on a line with, if not above. 
Bacon ; and from him it is not improbable that Leib- 
nitz may have taken a hint of his own doctrine on the 
subject. In his great work, the Nouveaux Essais, of 
which Stewart was not till very latterly aware, he 
says,*^ that " general terms serve not only for the per- 
fection of languages, but are even necessary for their 
essential constitution. For if by particulars be under- 

a Of. Conimbricenses, In Fhys. P [See Tennemann, GescMekie der 
AnsLt lib. i c. i. qu. 3, art. 1, p. Philostophie, vol. ix. p. 334.] 

78; and qn. 4, art. 1, p. 87. Tole- y Liv. iii. c. L p. 297 (edit. Erd- 
tus. Ibid., lib. L c. i. text 3 et seq. f. mann).— Eo. 
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stood tilings individual, it 'W'ould be impossible to 
speak, if there -were only proper names, and no appel- 
latives, that is to say, if there were only names for 
things individual, since, at every moment we are met 
by new ones, when we treat of persons, of accidents, 
and especially of actions, which are those that we de- 
scribe the most ; but if by particulars be meant the 
lowest species {species iirfimas), besides that it is fre- 
quently verj’’ difficult to determine tliem, it is mani- 
fest that these are already universals, founded on simi- 
larity. Now, as the only difference of species and 
genera lies in a similarity of greater or less extent, it 
is natural to note every kind of similarity or agree- 
ment, and, consequently, to employ general terms of 
every degree ; naj^, the most general being less com- 
plex with regard to the essences which they compre- 
hend, although more extensive in relation to the things 
individual to which they apply, are frequently the 
easiest to form, and are the most useful. It is like- 
wise seen that children, and those who know but little 
of the language which they attempt to speak, or little 
of the subject on which they would employ it, make 
use of general terms, as iliingy plant, animal, instead 
of using proper names, of which they are destitute. 
And it is certain that all or individual names 

have been originally appellative or general.” In il- 
lustration of this latter most important doctrine, he, 
in a subsequent part of the work, says® : — “ I would 
add, in conformity to what I have previously ob- 
served, that proper names have been originall}- appel- 
lative, that is to say, general in their origin, as Brutus, 
Caesar, Augustus, Capito, Lentulus, Piso, Cicero, Elbe, 
Bhiue, Bhur, Leine,Ocker, Bucephalus, Alps, Pyrenees, 

tt Liv. iii. c. iiL p. 303 (t-dit. ErJmaun).— Eu. 
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&c.,” and, after illustrating this in detail, he concludes : 
— ** Thus I would make hold to affirm that almost all 
words have been originally general terms, because it 
would happen very rarely that men would invent a 
name, expressly and without a reason, to denote this 
or that individual. TiTe may, therefore, assert that 
the names of individual things were names of species, 
which were given par excellence, or otherwise, to some 
individual, as the name Great Head to him of the 
whole town who had the largest, or who was the man 
of most consideration, of the Great Heads known. It 
is thus likewise that men give the names of genera to 
species, that is to say, that they content themselves 
with a term more general or vague to denote more 
particular classes, when they do not care about the 
differences. As, for example, we content ourselves 
with the general name absinthium (wormwood), al- 
though there are so many species of the plant that one 
of the Bauhins has filled a whole book with them.” 

That this was likewise the opinion of the great Tur- 
got, we learn from his biographer. M. Turgot,” says 
Condorcet,® “ believed that the opinion was wrong, 
which held that in general the mind only acquired 
general or abstract ideas by the comparison of more 
particular ideas. On the contrary, our first ideas are 
very general, for seeing at first only a small number 
of qualities, our idea includes all the existences to 
which these qualities are common. As we acquire 
knowledge, our ideas become more particular, without 
ever reaching the last limit ; and, what might have 
deceived the metaphysicians, it is precisely by this 
process that we learn that these ideas are more general 
than we had at first supposed.” 

e [Tic dc Jf. Turgo!, Londres, 17S6, p. 214.] 
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Here are two opposite opinions, each having nearly lkct. 
equal authority in its favour, maintained on both sides H-! — 1 
with equal ability and apparent evidence. Either doc- 
trine would be held established were we unacquainted 
with the arguments in favour of the other. 

But I have now to state to you a third opinion, 
intermediate between these, which conciliates both, mediate 

• 1 1 -1 oP‘.'”on 

and seems, moreover, to carry a superior probabil- maintain- 

. . . mi • • • 1 cd,— tliat 

ity in its statement. This opinion maintains, that lajipagc 
as our knowledge proceeds from the confused to the presses 
distinct, — ^from the vague to the determinate, — so, in vagjio and 
tlig mouths of children, language at first expresses 
neither the precisely general nor the determinately 
individual, but the vague and confused ; and that 
out of this the universal is elaborated by generifica- 
tion, the particular and singular by specification and 
individualisation. 

I formerly explained why I view the doctrine held Timt Per- 
by Mr Stewart and others in regard to perception in common- 

j,*i • CCS with 

general, and vision m particular, as erroneous ; mas- masses, 
much as they conceive that our sensible cognitions are slio'wih 
formed by the addition of an almost infinite number 
of separate and consecutive acts of attentive percep- 
tion, each act being cognisant of a certain minimum 
sensibile.^ On the contrary, I showed that, instead 
of commencing with minima, perception commences 
with masses ; that, though our capacity of attention 
be very limited in regard to the number of objects on 
which a faculty can be simultaneous!}' directed, yet 
that these objects may be large or small. We may 
make' for example, a single object of attention either 
of a whole man, or of his face, or of his 03*0, or of the 
pupil of his eye, or of a speck upon the pupil. To 

B See above, Lcct. xiii., vol. i. p. 243. — Y.v. 
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each of these objects there can only he a certain amount 
of attentive perception applied, and we can concen- 
trate it all on any one. In proportion as the object 
is larger and more complex, our attention can of 
course be less ajoplied to any part of it, and, conse- 
quently, our knowledge of it in detail will be vaguer 
and more imperfect. But having first acquired a 
comprehensive knowledge of it as a whole, we can 
descend to its several parts, consider these both in 
themselves, and in relation to each other, and to the 
whole of which they are constituents, and thus attain 
to a complete and articulate knowledge of the object. 
We decompose and then we recompose. 

But in this we always proceed first by decompo-. 
sition or analysis. All analysis indeed supposes a 
foregone composition or synthesis, because we cannot 
decompose what is not already composite. But in our 
acquisition of knowledge, the objects are presented 
to us compounded ; and they obtain a unity only in 
the unity of our consciousness. The unity of con- 
sciousness is, as it were, the frame in which objects 
are seen. I say, then, that the first procedure of 
mind in the elaboration of its knowledge is always 
analytical. It descends from the whole to the parts, — 
from the vague to the definite. Definitude, that is, a 
knowledge of minute differences, is not, as the opposite 
theory supposes, the first, but the last term of our- 
cognitions. Between two sheep an ordinary spectator 
can probably apprehend no difference, and if they, 
were twice presented to him, he would be unable to 
discriminate the one from the other. But a shepherd 
can distinguish every individual sheep ; and why 1 
Because he has descended from the vague knowledge 
which we all have of sheep, — ^from the vague know- 
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ledge which makes every sheep, as it were, only a 

repetition of the same undifferenced unit, — ^to a definite 

knowledge of qualities by which each is contrasted 
from its neighbour. Now, in this example, we ai^pre- 
hend the sheep by marks not less individual than those 
by which the shepherd discriminates them ; but the 
whole of each sheep being made an object, the marks 
by which we know it are the same in each and all, 
and cannot, therefore, afford the principle by which 
we can discriminate them from each other. Now this 
is what appears to me to take place with children. 

They first know, — ^they first cognise, the things and 
persons presented to them as wholes. But wholes of 
the same kind, if we do not descend to their jDarts, 
afford us no difference, — no mark by which we can dis- 
criminate the one from the other. Children, thus, origi- 
nally perceiving similar objects, — ^persons, for example, 

— only as wholes, do at first hardly distinguish them. 

They apprehend first the more obtrusive marks that 
separate species from species, and, in consequence of 
the notorious contrast of dress, men from women ; 
but they do not as yet recognise the finer traits that 
discriminate individual from individual. But, though 
thus apprehending individuals only by what we now 
call their specific or their generic qualities, it is not 
to be supposed that children know them by any ab- 
stract general attributes, that is, by attributes formed 
by comparison and attention. On the other hand, 
because their knowledge is not general, it is not to be 
supposed to be particular or individual, if by parti- 
cular be meant a separation of species from species, 
and by individual the separation of individual from 
individual ; for children are at first apt to confound 
individuals together, not only in name but in reality. 
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** A cliild TTiio i»as been tanglit to sav m pointms 

to bis father. givs at Eist. as Loeke. [and Aristotle 
betore bisij, bad remarked, tbe Eame of j}o.p7. to all tbe 
men is-noiii be sees.*^ As be only at Erst seizes on tbe 
more striking appearances of objects, they vronid ap- 
pear to bim ail similar, and be denotes tbem b'r tae 
same names. Bat Trben it bas been pointed out to 
iiirn that iie is mistaken, or rrben be bas diseoTerei 
tins OT tbe consequences of bis iansuase, be studies to 
discriminate tbe objects ~brcb be bad confonndel. 
and be rakes bold of their dinerences. Tbe child com- 
mences, like the .savase. bv emnloTin^ onlv isolated 
“ords in nlace of nbiases : be commences b~ taking 

^ X. ' * 'w 

verbs and nouns only in tbeir absolute state. But- as 
rbese imperiecr attemrcs at speecb esmress at- once 
many and very diderest things, and produce, in con- 
seonenee, manifold ambiguities, be soon discovers the 
nee-essitvofdeterminingtbeiiL vritb greater esaetitiide : 
be endeavours to make it understood in vbat respects 
'deb be visbes to denote, is distingnisbei 
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mom those vith v-bieh it is confounded : and. to suc- 
ceed in this endeavour, be tries nrst to distinguisb 
tbem himself, Xhns vben. at this age. the cbild seems 
to ns as vet nnoeciipded- be is in reaEty very b 
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mom that to “bich tbe pbilosopber ap'pEes bimseli: 
the cbild, like the pbilo-sopber, observes, compares. 
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In snpp-ort of this doctrine I can appeal to Jiigb 
authority : it is that maintained by An stotie. Speak- 
ing of tbe order of procedure in physical science, be 
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saysi “ We ouglit to proceed from the better known to ^l^t. 

the less known, and from what is clearer to ns to that 

which is clearer in nature. But those things are first 
known and clearer, which are- more complex and con- 
fused ; for it is only by subsequent analysis that we 
attain to a knowledge of the parts and elements of 
which they are composed. We ought, therefore, to 
proceed from universals to singulars ; for .the whole 
is better known to sense than its parts ; and the 
universal is a kind of whole, as the universal compre- 
bends many things as its parts. Thus it is that names 
are at first better known to us than definitions ; for 
the name denotes a whole, and that indeterminately ; 
whereas the definition divides and explicates its parts. 
Children, likewise, at first call all men fathers and all 
women mothers ; hut thereafter they learn to discri- 
minate each individual from another.” “ 

The subtle Scaliger teaches the same doctrine ; and J. c. scaii- 
he states it better perhaps than any other philo- 
sopher : — 

“ Universalia magis, ac prius esse nota nobis. Sic 
enim patres a pueris omnes homines appellari. Quia 
lequivocationihus nomina communicantur ah ignaris 
etiam rebus differentihus definitione. Sic enim chiro- 
thecam meam, puerulus quidam manum appellabat. 

An ei pro chirothecje specie manus species sese repre- 
sentahat ? Nequaquam. Sed judicium aberat, quod 
distingueret difierentias. An vero summa genera nobis 
notioral Non. Composita enim notiora nobis. Genera 
vero partes sunt specierum : quas in partes ipsse species 
multa resolvuntur arte. Itaque eandem oh rationem 
ipsa genera, sub notione comprehensionis et preedica- 

a Pln/s. Ausc., i. 1 . — Ed. [Cf. Averroes, Simplicius, Pacius, Conim- 
Tn Joe. cii. Pliiloponus, Themistius, bricenses, Tolet.] 
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bilitatis, sunt notiora quam ipsse species. Cogiioscitur 
animal. Animalium species quot ignorantur ? Sunt 
enim species partes prsedicabiles. Sic totum integnim 
nobis notius, quam partes e quibus constat. Omne 
igitur quodcunque sub totius notione sese offert-, prius 
cognoscitur, quam ejus partes. Sic species constitute, 
prius quam constituentia : nt equus, prius quam ani- 
mal domabile ad traliendum, et vehendum. Hoc 
enim postea scimus per resolutionem. Sic genus prse- 
dicabile, prius quam suse species. Sic totum integrum, 
prius quam partes. Contrarius buic ordo Haturse 


a Be SuhlilitaU, Ex. cceviL § 21. 
[Cf. Zaliarella, Be Ordine Intclligaidi, 
c. i. {Be Jicbus 2CaluraUbiis, p. 1042), 
and In P/ii/s. Arist., lib. i; c. 1, text 
5. Andreas CiEsalpinns, Pcripatdica: 
Quasiioncs, lib. i. qu. 1, p. 1 ct scq. 
(edit. 1571). Philip llocenicns, Con- 
UmjpJatxoncs, cont. ii. pars iu c. 16, 
p. 34 (ed. 15SS). Piccolominens, 
Pliysica, p. 1313 ct scq. (ed. 1597). 
Biel, In Sent., lib. i. dist iiL qn. 5. 


Zunara, Be Prime Cogn.Ho, in calce 
t. iv. ArUtotcUs Operum Averrois 
(Tenet. 1560). Fonseca, In Mctgph. 
ArisL, lib. i. c. xL qu. 2, t i. p. 147- 
172. ' Berigardns, Cireulus Pisanus, 
pp. 5, 6 (edit. 1661). Fracastorins, 
Be Intellcctione, lib. L sub fine, 
Opera (ed. 1584), f. 130 a. Herbarti 
Lchrbuch zicr JPsychologie, § 194. 
Crousaz, Logique, t. iii. part L sect, 
iii, c. 4, p. 141.] 
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LECTURE - XXXVII. 

THE BLABOHATIVE FACULTY. — JUDGMENT AND 
KEASONING. 

In our last Lecture, I terminated tlie consideration of 

tlie faculty of Comparison in its process of General 

isation. I am to-day to consider it in tLose of its anl^a-* 
operations, whicli have obtained the special names of 
Judgment and Reasoning. 

In these processes the act of Comparison is a judg- 
ment of something more than a mere a£B.rmation of son. 
the existence of a phsenomenon, — something more 
than a mere discrimination of one phsenomenon from 
another; and, accordingly, while it has happened, that 
the intervention of judgment in every, even the sim- 
plest, act of primary cognition, as monotonous and 
rapid, has been overlooked, the name has been exclu- 
sively limited to the more varied and elaborate com- 
parison of one notion with another, and the enounce- 
ment of their agreement or disagreement. It is in the 
discharge of this, its more obtrusive function, that we 
are now about to consider the Elaborative Faculty. 

Considering the Elaborative Faculty as a mean of Judgment 
discovering truth, by a comparison of the notions we soniS'"' 
have obtained from the Acquisitive Powers, it is evi- Still 
dent that, though this faculty be the attribute by o™the S 
which man is distinguished as a creation higher than 
the animals, it is equally the quality which marks his 
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inferiority to superior intelligences. Judgment and 
Reasoning are rendered necessary by tbe imperfection 
of our nature. "Were we capable of a knowledge of 
things and their relations at a single view, by an in- 
tuitive glance, discursive thought would be a super- 
fluous act. It is by such an intuition that we must 
suppose that the Supreme Intelligence knows all things 
at once. 

I have already noticed that our knowledge does not 
commence with the individual, and the most particu- 
lar objects of knowledge, — that we do not rise in any 
regular progress from the less to the more general, 
first considering the qualities which characterise, in- 
dividuals, then those which belong to species and 
genera, in regular ascent. ' On the contrary, our know- 
ledge commences with the vague and confused, in the 
way which Aristotle has so well illustrated in the pas- 
sage alleged to you.“ This I may further explain by 
another analogy. We perceive an object approaching 
from a distance. At first we do not know whether it 
be a living or an inanimate thing. By degrees we 
become aware that it is ah animal, but of what kind, 
— whether man or beast, — ^we are not as yet able to 
determine. It continues to advance, we discover it to 
be a quadruped, but of what species we cannot yet 
say. At length, we perceive that it is a horse, and 
again, after a season, we find that it is Bucephalus. 
Thus, as I formerly observed, children, first of aU, take 
note of the generic differences, and they can distin- 
guish species long before they are able to discriminate 
individuals. In all this, however, I must again remark, 
that our knowledge does not properly commence with 
the general, but with the vague and confused. Out of 

a See above, p. 330. — Hd. 
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this the general and the individual are both equally 
evolved.- 

" In consequence of this genealogy of our knowledge Act of 

„ ^ 1 T X • judgment, 

we usually commence by bestowing a name upon a — wimt. 
wliole object, or congeries of objects, of which, how- 
ever, we possess only a partial and indefinite concep- 
tion. In the sequel, this vague notion becomes some- 
what more determinate; the partial idea which we 
had becomes enlarged by new accessions ; by de- 
grees, our conception waxes fuller, and represents a 
greater number of attributes. With this concep- 
tion, thus amplified and improved, we compare the 
last notion which has been acquired, that is to say, we 
compare a part with its whole, or with the other parts 
of this whole, and finding that it is harmonious, — that 
it dovetails and naturally assorts with other parts, 
we acquiesce in this union ; and this we denominate 
an act of Judgment. 

“ In learning Arithmetic, I form the notion of the illustrated, 
number six, as surpassing j'tvc by a single unit, and as 
surpassed in the same proportion by seven. Then I 
find that it can be divided into two equal halves, of 
which each contains three units. By this procedure, 
the notion of the number six becomes more complex; 
the notion of an even number is one of its parts. 
Comparing this new notion with that of the number, 
six becomes fuller by this addition. I recognise that 
the two notions suit, — ^in other words, I judge that 
six is an even number. 

I have the conception of a triangle, and this con- 
cejition is composed in my mind of several others. 

Among these partial notions, I select that of two sides 
greater than the third, and this notion, which I had at 
first, as it were, taken apart, I reunite with the others 
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from 'rirliicli it had heen separated, sa}*uig the triangle 
contains al\raTS tvro sides, which together are greater 
than the third. 

When I say, body is divisible: among the notions 
which concur in forming my conception of body, I 
particularly attend to that of divisible, and finding 
that it really agrees with the others, I judge accord- 
inglv that bodv is divisible. 

“ Every time we judge, we compare a total concep- 
tion with a partial and we recognise that the latter 
really constitutes a part of the former. One of these 
conceptions has received the name of subject, the other 
that of atlrihute oi predicate.” ^ The verb which con- 
nects these two parts is called the cojAdo.. The quad- 
rangle is a. double triangle; nine is an odd number; 
body is divisible. Here quadrangle, rdne, body, are 
subjects: a double triangle, an odd number, divisible, 
are predicates. The whole mental judgment, formed 
by the subject, predicate, and copula, is called, when 
enounced in words, pyroposition. 

'•'In discourse, the parts of a proposition are not 
always found placed in logical order: but to discover 
and discriminate them, it is only requisite to ask, — 
TiTiat is the thing of which something else is affirmed 
or denied 1 The answer to this question will point 
out the subject: and we shall find the predicate if we 
inquire, — ^\^at is affirmed or denied of the matter of 
which we speak ? 

** A proposition is sometimes so enounced that each 
of its terms may be considered as subject and as pre- 
dicate. Thus, when we say, — Death is the wages of 
sin ; we may regard sin as the subject of which we 
predicate death, as one of its consequences, and we 

c CnyzszZrlLc'yToc, tazz. iiL part iL c. L pp. i/S, ISl.— E d.J 
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inav likevrise dco.th as the 6iil3ject of Avhicli wc 
predicate sin, as the origin. In these cases, we must 
con^der the general tenor of the discourse, and deter- 
mine the context what is the matter of wliicli it 


principriiij ireais. 

In Sue. Wien we judge, we must hare, in the fii-st wiiai 
place, at leasr rwo notions : in the .second place, we 
compare these : in the third, we recognise that the 
ere erctrire or excludes the other ; and, in the fourtli, 
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priety, and its convenience would fully warrant its - 
establishment. But this distinction has not always 
been meant to express nothing more. It has, in fact, 
been generally supposed to mark out two distinct 
faculties. 

Eeasoning.is either from the whole to its parts; or 
from all the parts, discretively, to the whole they con- 
stitute, collectively. The former of these is Deductive ; 
the latter is Inductive Eeasoning. The statement you 
will find, in all logical books, of reasonings from certain 
parts to the whole, or from certain parts to certain 
parts, is erroneous. I shall first speak of the reason- 
ing from the whole to its parts, — or of the Deductive 
Inference. 

1", It is self-evident, that whatever is the part of a 
part, is a part of the whole. This one axiom is the 
foundation of all reasoning from the whole to the 
parts. There are, however, two kinds of whole and 
parts ; and these constitute two varieties, or rather 
two phases of deductive reasoning. This distinction, 
which is of the most important kind, has nevertheless 
been wholly overlooked by logicians, in consequence 
of which the utmost perplexity and confusion have 
been introduced into the science. 

I have formerly stated that a proposition consists 
of two terms, — the one called subject, the other pre- 
dicate ; the subject being that of which some attri- 
bute is said, the predicate being the attribute so said. 
Now, in difierent relations, we may regard the sub- 
ject as the whole, and the predicate as its part, or the 
predicate as the whole and the subject as its part. 

Let us take the proposition , — milh is vjhite. Now, 
here we may either consider the predicate white as one 
of a number of attributes, the whole complement of 
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which constitutes the subject milk. In this point of lect. 
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view, the predicate is a part of the subject. Or, again, ‘- 1 ^ — ■' 
we may consider the predicate ichitc as the name of 
a class of objects, of which the subject is one. In this- 
point of view, the subject is a part of the predicate. 

You will remember the distinction, which I formerly comj.ri!- 
stated, of the twofold quantity of notions or terms.® .inirExtoH- 
The Breadth or Extension of a notion or term corre- jioUonl-. 
spends to the greater number of subjects contained to Si 
under a predicate ; the Depth, Intension, or Compre- 
hension of a notion or term, to the greater number of 
predicates contained in a subject. These quantities 
or wholes are alwa3^s in the inverse ratio of each other. 

Now, it is singular, that logicians should have taken 
this distinction between notions, and yet not have 
thought of aj^plying it to reasoning. But so it is, and 
this is not the only oversight they have committed 
in the application of the veiy j)rimary principles of 
their science. The great distinction we have estab- 
lished between the subject and predicate considered 
severally, as, in different relations, whole and part, 
constitutes the primary and principal division of Syl- 
logisms, both Deductive and Inductive ; and its intro- 
duction wipes off a complex mass of rules and qualifi- 
cations, which the Avant of it rendered necessary. I 
can of course, at present, only explain in general the 
nature of this distinction ; its details belong to tlie 
science of the Laws of Thought, or Logic, of which we 
are not here to treat. 

I shall first consider the process of that Deduc- 1. 


tive Inference in which the subject is viewed as the 


ti.>- \ i.i-;,. 


Avhole, the predicate as the part. In this reason- ofc 
ing, the whole is determined by the Comprehension, I'J'i liV 

c Sec above, p. 2S9. — Ei>. 
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and is, again, either a Physical or Essential vrhole, or 
an Integral or Mathematical whole.® A Physical or 
Essential wliole is that which consists of not really 
separable parts, of or pertaining to its substance. 
Thus, man is made up of. two substantial parts, — a 
mind and a body ; and each of these has again vari- 
ous qualities, which, though separable only by mental 
abstraction, are considered as so many parts of an 
essential whole. Thus the attributes of respiration, 
of digestion, of locomotion, of colour, are so many 
parts of the whole notion we have of the human body; 
cognition, feeling, desire, virtue, vice, &c., so many 
parts of the whole notion we have of the human mind; 
and all these together, so many parts of the whole 
notion we have of man. A Mathematical, or Integral, 
or Quantitative whole, is that which has part out of 
part, and which, therefore, can be really partitioned. 
The Integral or, as it ought to be called. Integrate 
whole {totum integratum), is composed of integrant 
parts {partes integr antes), which are either homo- 
geneous, or heterogeneous. An example of the former 
is given in the division of a square into two triangles ; 
of the latter, of the animal body into head, trunk, 
extremities, &c. 

These wholes, (and there are others of less import- 
ance which I omit), are varieties of that whole which 
we may call a Comprehensive, or Metaphysical ; it 
might be called a Natural whole. - 

This being understood, let us consider how we pro- 
ceed when we reason from the relation between a com- 
prehensive whole and its parts. Here, as I have said, 
the subject is the whole, the predicate its part ; in 

a See Eugenios, [Aoyiirfjj c. iv. pp. dyct, Instiiuf. Logia^, lib. L c. sir. 
196, 203 (1766 ). — ^Ed.] [Cf. Burgers- p. 52 d seq., edit. 1660.] 
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other words, the predicate belongs to the subject. Now, 
here it is evident, that all the parts of tlie predicate — ^ — 
must also be parts of the subject ; in other terms, all 
that belongs to the predicate must also belong to the 
subject. In the words of the scholastic adage, — Note, 
notce cst nota rei i'psius; Predicatum 'prcdicati est 
l)redicatum suhjecii. An example of this reasoning : — 

Europe contains England ; 

England contains Middlesex ; 

Therefore, Europe contains Middlesex. 

In other words; — ^England is an integrant part of 
Europe ; JMiddlesex is an integrant part of England ; 
therefore, Middlesex is an integrant part of Europe. 

This is an example from a mathematical whole and 
parts. Again : — 

Socrates is just, (that is, Socrates contains justice as 
a qualit}^) ; 

Justice is a virtue, (that is, justice contains virtue as 
a constituent part) ; 

Therefore, Socrates is virtuous. 

In other words ; — justice is an attribute or essential 
part of Socrates; virtue is an attribute or essential 
part of justice ; therefore virtue is an attribute or 
essential part of Socrates. This is an example from 
a ph3’sical or essential whole and parts. 

What I have noAv said wiU be enough to show, in 
general, what I mean by a deductive reasoning, in 
which the subject is the whole, the predicate the 


part. 

I proceed, in the second place, to the other kind of e. d. ijc 
D eductive Eeasoning, — that in which the subject is the v'!ir ^'h: 
part, the predicate is the whole. This reasoning j)ro- 
eeeds under that species of whole which has been tT- 

called the Logical or Potential or Universal. 'J his L 
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whole is determined by tlie Extension of a notion ; 
the genera having species, and the species individuals, 
as their parts. Thus cmimol is a universal whole, 
of which hird and heaU arc immediate, eagle and 
sparrotv, dog and horse, mediate parts ; while mojn, 
which, in relation to animal, is a part, is a whole in 
relation to Peter, Paul, Socrates, &c. The parts of a 
logical or universal whole, I should notice, are called 
the subject parts. 

From what you now know of the nature of gener- 
alisation, you are aware that general terms are terms 
expressive of attributes which may be predicated of 
many different objects ; and inasmuch as these objects 
resemble each other in the common attribute, they 
are considered by us as constituting a class. Thus, 
when I say, that a horse is a quadruped ; Bucephalus 
is a horse ; therefore, Bucephalus is a quadruped ; — 
I virtually say, — horse the subject is a part of the 
predicate quadruped, Bucephalus the subject is part 
of the predicate horse; therefore, Bucephalus the 
subject is part of the predicate qiiadmped. In the 
reasoning under this whole, you will observe that the 
same word, as it is whole or part, changes from pre- 
dicate to subject; horse, when viewed as a part of 
quadruped, being the subject of the proposition; 
whereas when viewed as a whole, containing Buce- 
phalus, it becomes the predicate. 

Such is a general view of the process of Deductive 
Eeasoning, under the two great varieties determined 
by the two different kinds of whole and parts. I now 
proceed to the counter-process, — ^that of Inductive 
Eeasoning. The deductive is founded on the axiom, 
that what is part of the part, is also part of the contain- 
ing whole ; the inductive on the principle, that what is 
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true of every constituent part belongs, or does not 
belong, to the constituted whole. 

Induction, like deduction, ma.)' be divided into two 
kinds, according as the whole and parts about wliich 
it is conversant, are a Comprehensive or Physical or 
Natural, or an Extensive or Logical, whole. Thus, in 
the former ; — 

Gold is a metal, yellow, ductile, fusible in aqua regia, 
of a certain specific gravit}’’, and so on ; 

These qualities constitute this bod}’’, (are all its 
parts) ; 

Therefore, this body is gold. 

In the latter ; — Ox, horse, dog, &c., are animals, — 
that is, are contained under the class animal ; 

Ox, horse, dog, &c., constitute, (are all the consti- 
tuents of), the class quadruped. 

Therefore, quadi’uped is contained under animal. 

Both in the deductive and inductive processes the 
inference must be of an absolute necessity, in so far 
as the mental illation is concerned; that is, every 
consequent proposition must be evolved out of every 
antecedent proposition with intuitive evidence. I do 
not mean by this, that the antecedent should be neces- 
sarily true, or that the consequent be reaUy contained 
in it ; it is sufficient that the antecedent be assumed 


i.rcT. 
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as true, and that the consequent be, in conformity to 
the laws of thought, evolved out of it as its part or 
its equation. This last is called Logical or Formal 
or Subiective truth : and an inference mav be sub- 
jectively or formally true, which is objectively or 
really false. 

The account given of Induction in all works of Ar,-r. 
Logic is utterly erroneous. Sometimes we find this i.y l 
inference described as a preearious, not a necessary, 1^;..' 
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reasoning. It is called an illation from some to all. 
But here the some, as it neither contains nor consti- 
tutes the all, determines no necessary movement, and 
a conclusion drawn under these circumstances is 
logically vicious. Others again describe the inductive 
process thus ; — 

What belongs to some objects of a class belongs to 
the whole class ; 

This property belongs to some objects of the class : 

Therefore, it belongs to the whole class. 

This account of induction, which is the one you 
will find in all the English works on Logic, is not an 
inductive reasoning at ah. It is, logically considered, 
a deductive syhogism; and, logicahy considered, a 
syUogism radically vicious. It is logicaUj" vicious 
to say, that, because some individuals of a class have 
certain common qualities apart from that property 
which constitutes the class itself, therefore the whole 
individuals of the class should partake in these quali- 
ties. For this there is no logical reason, — no necessity 
of thought. The probability of this inference, and it 
is only probable, is founded on the observation of the 
analogy of nature, and, therefore, not upon the laws 
of thought, by which alone reasoning, considered as a 
logical process, is exclusively governed. To become 
a formahy legitimate induction, the objective proba- 
bility must be clothed with a subjective necessity, and 
the some must be translated into the all which it is 
supposed to represent. 

In the deductive syllogism we proceed by analysis, 
— ^that is, by decomposing a whole into its parts : but 
as the two wholes with which reasoning is conversant 
are in the inverse ratio of each other, so our analysis 
in the one will correspond to our synthesis in the 
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other. For example, when I divide a whole of exten- 
sion into its parts, — when I divide a genus into the 
sjDecies, a species into the individuals, it contains, I 
do so by adding new differences, and thus go on accu- 
mulating in the parts a complement of (qualities which 
did not belong to the wholes. This, therefore, which, 
in point of extension, is ah analysis, is, in point of 
comprehension, a synthesis. In like manner, .when I 
decompose a whole of comprehension, that is, decom- 
pose a complex predicate into its constituent 'attri- 
butes, I obtain by this process a simpler and more 
general quality, and thus this, which, in relation to a 
comprehensive whole, is an analysis, is, in relation to 
an extensive whole, a synthms. 

As the deductive inference is Analytic, the induc- 
tive is Synthetic. But as induction, equally as de- 
duction, is conversant with both wholes, so the syn- 
thesis of induction on the comprehensive whole is 
a reversed process to its synthesis on the extensive 
whole. 

From what I have now stated, you will, therefore, 
be aware, that the terms analysis and synthesis, when 
used without qualification, may be employed, at cross 
purposes, to denote operations precisely the converse 
of each other. And so it has happened. Analysis, in 
the mouth of one set of philosophers, means precisely 
what synthesis denotes in the mouth of another; nay, 
what is even still more frequent, these words are 
perpetually converted with each other by the same 
philosopher. I maj^ notice, what has rarely, if ever, 
been remarked, that synthesis in the writings of the 
Greek logicians is equivalent to the analysis of modern 
philosophers : the former, regarding the c.xlensive 
whole as the principal, applied analysis, hut 
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LECT. to its division the latter, viewincr the comprehensive 

XXXVII. ' . . . ' 

— — whole as the principal, in general limit analysis to its 
decomposition. This, however, has been overlooked, 
and a confusion the most inextricable prevails in 
regard to the use of these words, if the thread to the 
labminth is not obtained. 


c Thns the Platonic method of sionf, p. 373 . — ^Ed. [Cf. Zacarella, 
Pivisjon is called Analytical. Sc-e Jn Anal]jt., lib, iL c. xiL texts 
Laertius, iii. 24- CompaTe Discus- 70, SI. Opera Jyytica.vj*. 1150,1212.} 
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I NOW enter upon tlie.last of the Cognitive Faculties, 

— the Faculty which I denominated the Regulative. ' 

Here the term faculty, you will observe, is employed gulative 
in a somewhat peculiar signification, for it is employed 
not to denote the proximate cause of any definite 

the term Fo- 

^ . . . . cultyis 

native source of certain necessary or a priori cogm- em- 
tions*, which cognitions, as they are the conditions, the ^ 
forms, under which our knowledge in general is pos- 
sible, constitute so many fundamental laws of intellec- 
tual nature. It is in this sense that I call the power 
which the mind possesses of modifying the knowledge 
it receives, in conformity to its proper nature, its Re- 
gulative Faculty. The Regulative Faculty is, how^- 
ever, in fact, nothing more than the complement of 


energy, but the power the mind has of being 


such laws, — it is the locus prinaipioruin. It thus Designa- 
corresponds to what was known in the Creek philo- Hegiilative 
sophy under the name of vovs, when that term w’^as — 
rigorously used. To this faculty has been latterly 
applied the name Reason ; but this term is so vague 
and ambiguous, that it is almost unfitted to convey 
any definite meaning. The term Common Sense has common 
likewise been applied to designate the place of prin- its various 
ciples. This word is also ambiguous. In the first 
place, it was the expression used in the Aristotelic 
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pliilosopliy to denote the Central or Common Sensor}’, 
in which the different external senses met and were 
united.® In the second place, it was emplo3*ed to sig- 
nify a sound understanding applied to vulgar objects, 
in contrast to a scientific or speculative intelligence, 
and it is in this signification that it has been taken 
by those who have derided the principle on which the 
philosophy, which has been distinctively denommated 
the Scottish, professes to be established. This is not, 
however, the meaning which has always or even prin- 
cipally been attached to it; and an incomparably 
stronger case might be made out in defence of this 
expression than has been done by Eeid, or even by 
hir Stewart. It is in fact a term of high antiquity, 
and very general acceptation. We find it in Cicero,^ 
in several passages not' hitherto observed. It is 
found in the meaning in question in Phaedrus,’’^ and 
not in the signification of community of sentiment, 
which it expresses in Horace^ and Juvenal.^ “ ISa- 
tura,” says Tertullian,^ speaking of the universal con- 
sent of mankind to the immortality of the soul, — 
“ Natura pleraque suggeruntur quasi de puhlico sensu, 
quo animam Deus dotare dignatus est.” And in the 
same meaning the term Semus Communis is employed 
by St Augustin.’ In modern times it b to be found in 
the philosophical writings of every country of Europe. 
In Latin it is used by the German Melanchthon,^ 
Victorinus,* Keckermannus,'' Christian Thomasius,^ 

o See JOe Anima, iiL 2, 7. Cf. 2n f See JReieCs Wor1:s, p. 776. — Ed. 
loc. cit., Conimbricenses, pp. 37S, v Ibid., p. 776. — Ed. 

407. — ^Ed. 0 Ibid., p, 778. — Ed. 

jS See Ecid^s Worlcs, p. 774.— Ed. i [Victorinus Strigelins, Eypomne- 

y L.L f. 7. — ^Ed. maia in Dialed. Mclanchthonis, pp. 

0 Sat., L 3, 66. But see ReiHs 79S, 1040, ed. 1566.] 

JVorlx, p. 774.— Ed. k See Ecid^s WorJes, p. 780.— Ed. 

€ Sat, TiiL 73.— Ed. X Ibid., p. 785 .— Ed. 
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Leibnitz, “ Wolf,/® and tlie Dutch De Raei,'^ by the becd 

Gallo-Portuguese Antonins Goveanus,* tbe Spanish 

Nunnesius,® tbe Italian Genovesi/ and Vico,’' and by 
the Scottish Abercromby in French by Balzac,* 
Chanet,** Pascal,^ Malebranche,^ Bouhonrs, Barbey- 
rafi ? »' in English by Sir Thomas Browne,f Poland 

w Tbesft flTfi nnlv a. fAw nf +. 1 ->a +oc!fiTv»rknTc 


rac ; ' m jc^ngiisn oy oir inomas Jt5rowne,« Tolancl,® 
Charleton.’^ These are only a few of the testimonies 
I could adduce in support of the term Common Sense 

tbp. 1T» miAa+inn • IT) etr\ -Anm 


j. uuuiu auauce in support oi tne term Uommon ISense 
for the faculty in question ; in fact, so far as use and 
wont may be allowed to weigh, there is perhaps no 
philosophical expression in support of which a more 
numerous array of authorities may be alleged. The 
expression, however, is certainly exceptionable, and it 
can only claim toleration in the absence of a better. 

I may notice that Pascal and HemsterhuisP have 
applied Intuition and Sentiment in this sense; and 
JM0bi«- origmaUy employed GUvhe, [Belief ox Faith) 
m tbe same way, though he latterly superseded this 
expression by that of Vernunft^ {Recbson) 

Wprp. if. oil DTCTO/1 -I'M ^ 


TIT • ’ \a>euson,) 

Were it allowed in metaphysical philosophy as in v t 
physical, to discriminate scientific differenciby scien- 
ifio terms, I would employ the word noetic, as derived 's 

. Ssa Jlrif. p. 785.-EP. „ n.. , L 


JL 

« See Eeid's Works, p. 785. Ed 

3 Ibid., p. 790.— Ed. 

7 See Olavis Philosophy NaiuraUs 
drisiatelico-Cartesiana, Dissert, i J}e 
Cognitione Vulgari et Philos'ophica, 
P. “Communis facultas omnium 
liommum;” Dissert, ii. Be Prcscog. 
in Gcncrc, §§ iy. y. pp. 34 
Communes Notiones:” s x. n 41 
Communis Sensus. *' — Ed. 

5 ^J udd’s Works, p. 779 .— Ed. 

p lDtd.— V.n 

C Ibid., p. 790.— Ed, 

V Ibid , — Ed. ' 

® Ibid., p. 785.— Ed, 

* p. 782 ,~Ed. 

K Ibid. — Ed. 

A ^bid., p. 783.~Ed. - 


Ibid., p, 784.— Ed. 

" f ® * ba Puissance Soic- 

verap Pe^il do jDiscours, t. i. pp. 

of from the Latin 

MB- ’ 'w^hich mens sana and 
J^nsus communis are both rendered bv 
to sens commun. Ed ^ 

* 

st'r-fvrr-- 

itvofthj- n ' 

P &e Sea, 792'-P„ 

nu., p. r92_py '”2 — Ek- 
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' in the mind itself, dianoetio to denote the operations 

£?“of iiw of the Discursive, Elaborative, or Comparative facultj. 
So the much for the nomenclature of the faculty itself. 

otlier hand, the cognitions themselves, of 
which it is the source, have obtained various appella- 
tions. They have been denominated Koival irpohjilieL^, 
KOLval afvoiai, ^vortKal ^oiai, vpaTaL evz^otat, irpma. 
vo’qp.aTo.; natures judicia, judicia commimibiis ho- 
minum sensibus injixa, notiones or notiiicB connatee 
or innatesy semina scienties^ semina omnium cogni- 
tionuniy semina ceternitatis, zopyra^ (Jiving sparh), 
prcBCognita necessaria, anticipationes ; first princi- 
pleSi common anticipations, principles of common 
sense, self-evident or intuitive truths, primitive notions^ 
native notions, innate cognitions, natural knowledges 
(cognitions), fundamental reemns, metaphysical or 
transcendental truths, ultimate or elemental laws of 
thought, primary or fundamental laws of human be- 
lief, ov pr imary laios of human reason, pure or tran- 
scendental or a priori cognitions, categories of thought, 
natural beliefs, rational instincts, &c. &c.“ 

Importance The history of opinions touching the acceptation, 
ttotfon of or rejection, of such native notions, is, in a manner, 
adventr^ the history of philosophy; for as the one alterna- 
^^know- other, is adopted^ in this question, the 

character of a system is determined. At present I 
content myself with stating that, though from the 
earliest period of philosophy, the doctrine was always 
common, if not always predominant, that our know- 
ledge originated, in part at least, in the mind, yet it 
was only at a very recent date that the criterion 
was explicitly enounced, by which the native may be 

o See Reid^s Works, Note A, § v, p. 755 et seq. — Ed. 
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discriminated from tlie adventitious elements of know- 

ledge. Witliout touching on some ambiguous ex 

pressions in more ancient pbilosophers, it is sufficient 
to say that the character of universality and necessity, criterion 
as the Qualitv by which the two classes of knowledge lity first 

U J J i-.i 1-T7 enounced 

are distinguished, was first explicitly proclaimed by 
Leibnitz. It is true, indeed, that, previously to him, 
Descartes all but enounced it. In the notes of Des- partially 
cartes on the Progrmmna of 1 647, (which you will find Ky^es- 
under Letter XGIX. of the First Part of his Epistolc^, 
in arguing against the author who would derive all 
our knowledge from observation or tradition, he has 
the following sentence : — “ I wish that our author 
would inform me what is that corporeal motion which 
is able to form in our intellect any common notion, — 
for example, things that are equal to the same thing 
are equal to each other, or any other of the same 
kind ; fox all those motions are partidular, but these 
notions axe universal, having no affinity with motions, 
and holding no relation to them.” Now, had he only 
added the term necessary to universal, he would have 
completely anticipated Leibnitz. I have already fre- 
quently had occasion incidentally to notice, that we 
should carefully distinguish between those notions or 
cognitions which are primitive facts, and those no- 
tions or cognitions which are generalised or derivative 
facts. The former are given us ; they are not, indeed 
obtrusive, — ^they are not even cognisable of them 
selves. They lie hid in the profundities of the mind 
until drawn from their obscurity by the mental acti 
,Yity itself employed upon the materials of experience 
Hence it is, that our knowledge has its commence 
ment in sense, external or internal, but its origin ii 
intellect. Cognitio omnis a sensibus exordium, a 
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xxxvm originem habet primam.'’® The latter, tbe de- ' 

rivative cognitions, are of our own fabrication; we 

form them after certain rules ; they arc the tardy re- 
sult of Perception and Memory, of Attention, Reflec- 
tion, Abstraction. The primitive cognitions, on the 
contrary, seem to leap ready armed from the womb of 
reason, like Pallas from the head of Jupiter; some- 
times the mind places them at the commencement of 
its operations, in order to have a point of support and 
a fixed basis, without which the operations would be 
impossible; sometimes they form, in a certain sort, 
the crowning, — the consummation, of all the intellec- 
tual operations. The derivative or generalised notions 
are .an artifice of intellect, — an ingenious mean of 
giving order and compactness to the materials of our 
knowledge. The primitive and general notions are 
the root of all principles, — the foundation of the -whole 
edifice of human science. But how difierent soever 
be the two classes of our cognitions, and however dis- 
tinctly separated they may be by the circumstance, — 
that we cannot but think the one, and can easily anni- 
hilate the other in thought, — ^this discriminative qual-. 
ity was not explicitly signalised till done by Leibnitz. 
The older philosophers are at best undeveloped. Des- 
cartes made the first step towards a more perspicuous 
and definite discrimination. He frequently enounces 
that our primitwe notions, (besides being clear and 
distinct), are universal. But this universality is only 
a derived circumstance ; — a notion is universal, (mean- 
ing thereby that a notion is common to all mankind), 
because it is necessary to the thinking mind, — ^because 
And by the mind cannot but think it. Spinoza, in one pas- 
spinoza. treatise De Emendatione Intellectus/ says : 

o See above, Lect. sxi., vol. ii p. 27.— Ed. S Opera Posthwma, p. 391. 
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— “ The ideas which we form clear and distinct, appear 

so to follow from the sole necessity of our nature, that 

they seem absolutely to depend from our sole power 
[of thought] ; the confused ideas on the contrary,” &c. 

This is anything but explicit ; and, as I said, Leibnitz 
is the first by whom the criterion of necessity, — of the 
impossibility not to think so and so, — was established 
as a discriminative type of our native notions, in con- 
trast to those which we educe from experience, and 
build up through generalisation. 

The enouncement of this criterion was, in fact, The 
a great discovery in the science of mind; and the ment of 

^ . . this critc- 

fact that a truth so manifest, when once proclaimed, non, a 
could have lain so long unnoticed by philosophers, 

j • ^ ^ j j 1 T • • /* Bwonce of 

may warrant ns in nopmg that other discovenes of min^ 
equal importance may still be awaiting the advent of 
another Leibnitz. Leibnitz has, in several parts of 
his works, laid down the distinction in question ; and, 
what is cmious, almost always in relation to Locke. 

In the fifth volume of his works by Dutens,“ in 
an Epistle to Bierling of 1710, he says, (I translate 
from the Latin) : — In Locke there are some particu- 
lars not ill expounded, but upon the whole he has 
wandered far from the gate,^ nor has he understood 
the nature of the intellect, (natura mentis). Had he 
sufficiently considered the difference between neces- 
sary truths or those apprehended by demonstration, 
and those which become known to us by induction 
alone, — ^he would have seen that those which are 
necessary, could only be approved to us by principles 
native to the mind, (menti insitis) ; seeing that the 
senses indeed inform us what may take place, but i::t 
what necessarily takes place. Locke hag not obserre-e- 

a P, 358. ! S This refers to Aristotle’s Iteiaphyiia [A llinor, c. 
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that the notions of being, of substance, of one and the 
same, of the true, of the good, and many others, are 
innate to our mind, because our mind is innate to 
itself, and finds all these in its own furniture. It is 
true, indeed, that there is nothing in the intellect 
which was not previously in the sense, — except the 
intellect itself.” He makes a similar observation in 
reference to Locke, in Letter XI., to his friend Mr 
Burnet of Kemnay.® And in his Nouveau^ Essa,is, (a 
detailed refutation of Locke’s Essay, and not con- 
tained in the collected edition of ids works by Dutens), 
he repeatedly enforces the same doctrine. In one 
place he says,^ — Hence there arises another question, 
viz. : — ^Are all truths dependent on experience, that is 
to say, on induction and examples t Or are there some 
which have another foundation ? For if some events 
can be foreseen before all trial has been made, it is 
manifest that we contribute something on our part. 
The senses, although necessary for all our actual cog- 
nitions, are not, however, competent to afford us all 
that cognitions involve ; for the senses never give us 
more than examples, that is to say, particular or indi- 
vidual truths. Now all the examples which confirm a 
general truth, how numerous soever they may be, are 
insuffiicient to establish the universal necessity of the 
same truth ; for it does not follow that what has hap- 
pened, will happen always in like manner. For ex- 
ample; the Greeks and Romans and other nations 
have always observed that during the course of 
twenty-four hours,- day is changed into night, and 
night into day. But we should be wrong, were we to 
believe that the same rule holds everywhere, as the 


tt Ojpcra, toL vi. p. 274 (edit, J3 Avant-Propos, p. 5 (edit. Easpe). 
Dutens). 
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contrary has lieen observed during a residence in 

Nova Zembla. And he again vrould deceive himself, 

who should believe that, in our'latitudes at least, this 
was a truth necessary and eternal ; for we ought to 
consider that the earth and the sun themselves have 
no necessary existence, and that there will perhaps a 
time arrive when this fair star will, with its whole 
system, have no longer a place in creation, — at least 
under its present form. Hence it appears, that the 
necessary truths, such as we find them in pure Mathe- 
matics, and particularly in Arithmetic and Geometry, 
behove to have principles the proof of which does not 
depend upon examples, and, consequently, not on the 
evidence of sense ; howbeit that without the senses, 
we should never have found occasion to call them into 
consciousness. This is what it is necessary to distin- 
guish accurately, and it is what Euclid has so well 
understood, in demonstrating by reason what is suf- 
ficiently apparent by experience and sensible images. 

Logic, likewise, with Metaphysics and Morals, the 
one of which constitutes Natural Theology, the other 
Natural Jurisprudence, are full of such truths ; and, 
consequently, their proof can only be derived from 
internal principles, which we call innate. It is true, 
that we ought not to imagine that we can read in the 
soul, these eternal laws of reason, ad aperturam lih% 
as we can read the edict of the Praetor without trouble 
or research ; but it is enough, that we can discover 
them in ourselves by dint of attention, when the 
occasions are presented to us by the senses. The suc- 
cess of the observation serves to confirm reason, in the 
same way as proofs serve in Arithmetic to obviate 
erroneous calculations, when the computation is long. 

It is hereby, also, that the cognitions of men difier 
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from tliose of beasts. Tlie beasts are purely empirical, 
* aud only regulate themselves by examples ; for as far 
as ''ve can judge, they never attain to the formation 
of necessary judgments, whereas, men are capable of 
demonstrative sciences, and herein the faculty which 
brutes possess of drawing inferences is inferior to the 
reason which is in men.” And, after some other ob- 
servations, he proceeds : — Perhaps our able author,” 
(he refers to Locke), “ wiU not be wholly alien from my 
opinion. For after having employed the whole of his 
first book to refute innate cognitions, taken in a cer- 
tain sense, he, however, avows, at the commencement 
of the second, and afterwards, that ideas which have 
not their origin in Sensation, come from Reflection. 
Kow reflection is nothing else than an attention to 
what is in us, and the senses do not inform us of what 
w’^e already carry with us. This being the case, can it 
be denied that there is much that is innate in our 
mind, seeing that we are as it were innate to our- 
selves, and that there are in us existence, unity, sub- 
stance, duration, change, action, perception, pleasure, 
and a thousand other objects of our intellectual no- 
tions 1 These same objects being immediate, and 
always present to our understanding, (although they 
are not always perceived by reason of our distractions 
and our wants), why should it be a matter of wonder, 
if we say that these ideas are innate in us, with all 
that is dependent on them ? In illustration of this, 
let me make use likewme of the simile of a block of 
marble which has veins, rather than of a block of mar- 
ble wholly uniform, or of blank tablets, that is to say, 
what is called a toiula rasa by philosophers ; for if 
the mind resembled these blank tablets, truths would 
be in us, as the figure of Hercules is in a piece of 
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marble, when the marble is altogether indifferent to 
the reception of this figure or of any other. But if we 
suppose that there are veins in the stone, which would 
mark out the figure of Hercules by preference to other 
figures, this stone would be more determined thereunto, 
and Hercules would exist there, innately in a certain 
sort ; although it would require labour to discover the 
veins, and to clear them by polishing and the removal 
of all that prevents their manifestation. It is thus 
that ideas and truths are innate in us ; like our in- 
clinations, dispositions, natural habitudes or virtuali- 
ties, and not as actions ; although these virtualities be 
always accompanied by some corresponding actions, 
frequently, however, unperceived. 

“ It seems that our able author [Locke] maintains 
that there is nothing virtual in us, and even nothing of 
which we are [not] always actually conscious. But this 
cannot be strictly intended, for in that case his opinion 
would be paradoxical, since even our acquired habits 
and the stores of our memory are not always in actual 
consciousness, nay, do not always come to our aid when 
wanted ; while again, we often call them to mind on 
any trifling occasion which suggests them to our re- 
membrance, like as it only requires us to be given the 
commencement of a song to help us to the recollection 
of the rest. He, therefore, limits his thesis in other 
places, saying that there is at least nothing in us which 
we have not, at some time or other, acquired by expe- 
rience and perception.” And in another remarkable 
passage,® Leibnitz says, “ The mind is not only capable 
of knowing pure and necessary truths, but likewise of 
discovering them in itself ; and if it possessed only the 
simple capacity of receiving cognitions, or the passive 

a 2\''ourca7ix Essais, p. 36 (edit. Easpe). [Liv. i. § 5 . — Ed.] 
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l^ower of knowledge, as indetermined as that of the 
wax to receive figures, or a blank tablet to receive 
letters, it would not be the source of necessaiy truths, 
as I am about to demonstrate that it is : for it is in- 
contestable, that the senses could not suffice to make 
their necessity apparent, and that the intellect has, 
therefore, a dis])osition, as well active as passive, to 
draw them from its own bosom, although the senses be 
requisite to furnish the occasion, and the attention to 
determine it upon some in preference to others. Ton 
see, therefore, these very able philosophers, who are 
of a difierent opinion, have not sufficiently reflected 
on the consequences of the difference that subsists 
between necessary or eternal truths and the truths of 
experience, as I have already observed, and as all our 
contestation shows. The original proof of necessary 
truths comes from the intellect alone, while other 
truths are derived from experience or the observations 
of sense. Our mind is competent to both kinds of 
knowledge, but it is itself -the source of the former ; 
and how great soever may be the number of particular 
experiences in support of a universal truth, we should 
never be able to assure ourselves for ever of its uni- 
versality by induction, unless we knew its necessity 
by reason The senses may regis- 

ter, justify, and confirm these truths, but not demon- 
strate their infallibilily and eternal certainty.” 

And in speaking of the facuify of such truths, he 
says: “It is not a naked faculty, which consists 
in the mere possibility of imderstanding them; it 
is a disposition, cm aptitude, a preformation, which 
determines our mind to elicit, and which causes that 
they can be elicited : precisely as there is a difference 
between the figures which are bestowed indifierently 
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o'n stone ot marble, and those which veins mark out 

^ * XXX* 

or are disposed to mark out, if the sculptor avail ' 

himself of the indications."® I have quoted these 
passages from Leibnitz, not only for then: own great 
importance, as the first full and explicit enouncement, 
and certainly not the least able illustrations, of one of 
the most momentous principles in philosophy; but, 
likewise, because the Nouveaux JEJssais, from which 
they are principally extracted, though of all others 
the most important psychological work of Leibnitz, 
was wholly unknown, not only to the other philoso- 
phers of this country, but even to Mr Stewart, prior 
to the last years of his life./® 

AVe have thus seen that Leibnitz was the first philo- Edd ais- 
sopher who explicitly established the quality of neces- native from 
sity as the criterion of distinction between empirical tiouskn’ow- 
and a priori cognitions. I may, however, remark, what &ame 
is creditable to Dr Eeid’s sagacity, that he founded 
the same discrimination on the same difference : and Leibnitz. 

I am disposed to think, that he did this without being 
aware of his coincidence with Leibnitz ; for he does 
not seem to have studied the system of that philoso- 
pher in his own works ; and it was not till Kant had 
shown the importance of the criterion, by its appli- 
cation in his hands, that the attention of the learned 
was called to the scattered notices of it in the Avritings 
of Leibnitz. In speaking of the principle of causality. 

Dr Eeid says : — “ AVe are next to consider whether Reid 
we may not learn this truth from experience, — That 


o Novv. Essais, liv. i. § 11. See included in the collected edition of 
nbore, Lect. xxix., vol. ii. p. 195. — the Tvorlis of Leibnitz by Dutens. 
El). In consequence of its republication 

/3 The reason of this was, that it in Lcibnitzii Opera PhilosopiMca by 
was not published till long after the Erdmann, it is now easily pro- 
death of its author, and it is not cured. 
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effects whicli Iiave all the marks and tokens of design^ 
must proceed from a designing cause. 

“ I apprehend that we caimot learn this truth from 
experience, for two reasons. 

Because it is a necessary truth, not a con- 
tingent one. It agrees with the experience of man- 
kind since the beginning of the world, that the area 
of a triangle is equal to half the rectangle under its 
base and peipendicular. It agrees no less with ex- • 
perience, that the sun rises in the east and sets in the 
west. So far as experience goes, these truths are 
upon an equal footing. But every man perceives this 
distinction between them, — ^that the first is a neces- 
saiy truth, and that it is impossible it should not be 
true ; but the last is not necessary, but contingent, 
depending upon the will of Him who made the world. 
As Ave cannot learn from experience that twice three 
must necessarily make six, so neither can we learn 
from experience that certain effects must proceed from 
a designing and intelligent cause. Experience in- 
forms us only of what has been, but never of what 
must be.”“ 

And in speaking of our belief in the principle that 
an effect manifesting design must have bad an intel- 
ligent cause, he says : — " It has been thought, that, 
although this principle does not admit of proof from 
abstract reasoning, it may be proved from experience, 
and may be justly drawn by induction, from instances 
that fall wnthin our observation. 

“ I conceive this method of proof will leave us in 
great uncertainty, for these three reasons : 

“ 1st, Because the proposition to be proved is not 
a contingent but a necessary proposition. It is not 

a InU Foiccrs, Essay ri. chap. vi. Worlcs, p. 459* 
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that things which hegin to exist commonly have a 
cause, or even that they always in fact have a cause, 
but that they must have a cause, and cannot begin 
exist "without a cause. 

“Propositions of this kind, 6om them nature, are 
incapable of proof hy induction. Experience infoms 
us only of what is or luxs hccu, not of what must vc , 
and the conclusion must be of the same nature w itli 
the premises. 

I'd! this reason, no mathematical proposition can 
be proved by induction. Though it should be found 
by experience in a thousand cases, that the area of a 
plane triangle is equal to the rectangle under the alti- 
tude and half the base, this "would not prove that it 
must be so in all eases, and cannot bo otherwise; 
"which is what the mathematician affirms. 

“ In like manner, though we had the most ample 
experimental proof, that things which have begun to 
exist had a cause, this would not prove that they 
must have a cause. Experience may show us what is 
the established course of nature, but can never show 

what connections of things are in their nature neces- 
sary. 

“ 2dly, General maxims, grounded on experience, 
have only a degree of probability proportioned to the 
extent of our experience, and ought always to be un- 
derstood so as to leave room for exceptions, if future 
experience shall discover any such. 

“ The law of gravitation has as full a proof fi-om 
expmenoe and induction as any principle can be snp- 
posed to have. Tet, if any philosopher should, by 
dear experiment, show that there is a kind of mat- 
ter m some bodies wHch does not gravitate the law 
of gravitation ought to he hmited hy that 
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xxNnii evident that men Lave never considered 

the j)rinciple of tLe necessity of causes, as a truth of 

this kind which may admit of limitation or exception ; 
and therefore it has not been received upon this kmd 
of evidence. 

“ I do not see that experience could satisfy 
us that every change in nature actually has a cause. 

“ In the far greatest part of the changes in nature 
that fall within our observation, the causes are un- 
known; and, therefore, from experience, we cannot 
know whether they have causes or not. 

“ Causation is not an object of sense. The only ex- 
perience we can have of it, is in the consciousness we 
have of exerting some power in ordering our thoughts 
and actions. But this experience is surely too nar- 
row a foundation for a general conclusion, that all 
things that have had or shall have a beginning, must 
have a cause. 

“ For these reasons this principle cannot be drawn 
from experience, any more than Irom abstract reason- 
ing,”® 

Hume ar- It ouffht, howevcr, to' be noticed that Mr Hume^s 

rived at ^ ^ • 

the same acuteness had arrived at the Same conclusion. "As 
cone nsion. experience,” he observes, " it can be allowed 

to give direct and certain information of those precise 
objects only, and that precise period of time, which 
fell under its cognisance; but why this experience 
should be extended to future times and to other 
objects, — ^this is the main question on which I would 
insist.”^ 

The philosopher, however, who has best known how 

a Intelltdml Powers, Essay vL this Essay, 
chap, tL WotJ:s, pp. 455, 456, Reid /3 Inquiry concerning the Euman 
has several other passages to the Understanding, § iv. Philosophical 
same effect ha the same chapter of WorJes, voL iv. p, 42 . — Ed. 
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to turn tlie criterion to account is Kant ; and tlie 
general success witli which he has applied it, must be 
admitted even by those who demur to many of the 
particular conclusions which his philosophy would 
establish.- 

But though it be now generally acknowledged, by 
the profoundest thinkers, that it is impossible to ana- 
lyse all our knowledge into the produce of experience, 
external or internal, and that a certain complement, of 
cognitions must be allowed as having their origin in 
the nature of the thinking principle itself ; they are 
not at one in regard to those which ought to be re- 
cognised as ultimate and elemental, and those which 
ought to be regarded as modifications or combinations 
of these. Reid and Stewart, (the former in particular), 
have been considered as too easy in their admission of 
primary laws; and it must be allowed that the cen- 
sure, in some instances, is not altogether -unmerited. 
But it ought to be recollected, that those who thus 
agree in reprehension are not in unison in regard to 
the grounds of censure ; and they wholly forget that 
our Scottish philosophers made no pretension to a final 
analysis of the primary laws of human reason, — that 
they thought it enough to classify a certain number 
of cognitions as native to the mind, leaving it to 
their successors to resolve these into simpler elements. 
“ The most general phsenomena,” says Dr Reid,“ “ we 
can reach, are what we call Laws of Nature. So that 
the laws of nature are nothing else but the most 
general facts relating to the operations of nature, 
which include a great many particular facts under 
them. And if, in any case, we should give the name 
of a law of nature to a general phaenomenon, which 

a Iiiquinjf chap. ri. § 13. Works, p. 163 . — ^Ed, 
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liuman industry shall afterwards trace to one more 

’ general, there is no great harm done. The most 

general assumes the name of a law of nature when it 
is discovered ; and the less general is contained and 
comprehended in it” In another part of his work, 
he has introduced the same remark. " The lahyrinth 
may he too intricate, and the thread too fine, to he 
traced through all its windings ; hut, if we stop where 
we can trace it no farther, and secure the ground we 
have gained, there is no harm done ; a quicker eye 
may in time trace it farther.”® The same view has 
Stewart been likewise well stated hy hir Stewart.^ “In all 
Se stme the Other sciences, the progress of discovery has been 
gradual, from the less general to the more general 
laws of nature ; and it would be singular indeed, if, 
in this science, which hut a few years ago was con- 
fessedly in its infancy, and which certainly labours 
under many disadvantages peculiar to itself, a step 
should all at once he made to a single principle, com- 
prehending all the particular phsenomena which we 
know. As the order established in the intellectual 
world seems to be regulated by laws analogous to 
those which we trace among the phsenomena of the 
material system; and as in all our philosophical 
inquiries, (to whatever subject they may relate), the 
progress of the mind is liable to be affected by the 
same tendency to a premature generalisation, the fol- 
lowing extract from an eminent chemical writer may 
contribute to illustrate the scope and to confirm the 
justness of some of the foregoing reflections. * Within 
the last fifteen or twenty years, several new metals 


a Inquiry inU) the ffuman Mind, WorJ:s, voL t. p. 13. Cf. Elements, 
c. i. § 2. TTorifcSj.p. 99 .— Ed. voI i c. v. part ii. § 4 Coll. Worlcs, 

j5P^iZ.i^ssa2/s,Prd.Diss.c.i. CoU. voL ii pp. 842, 313 .— Ed. 
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and new earths have been made known to the world. 
The names that support these discoveries are respect- 
able, and the experiments decisive. If we do not give 
our assent to them, no single proposition in chemistry- 
can for a moment stand. But whether all these are 
really simple substances, or compounds not yet re- 
solved into their elements, is what the authors them- 
selves cannot possibly assert; nor would it, in the 
least, diminiab the merit of their observations, if future 
experiments should prove them to have been mistaken, 
as to the simplicity of these substances. This remark 
should not be confined to later discoveries; it may as 
justly be applied to those earths and metals -with 
which we have been long acquainted.’ * In the dark 
ages of chemistry, the object was to rival nature; 
and the substance which the adepts of those days 
were busied to create, was universally allowed to be 
simple. In a more enlightened period, we have ex- 
tended our inquiries and multiplied the number of 
the elements. The last task -will be to simplify ; and 
by a closer observation of nature, to learn from what 
a small store of primitive materials, all that we behold 
and wonder at was created.’ ” 

That the list of the primary elements of human rea- 
son, which our two philosophers have given, has no 
pretence to order ; and that the principles which it 
contains are not systematically deduced by any ambi- 
tious process of metaphysical ingenuity, is no valid 
ground of disparagement. In fact, which of the 
vaunted classifications of these primitive truths can 
stand the test of criticism % The most celebrated, and 
by far the most ingenious, of these, — the scheme of 
Kant, — though the truth of its details maybe admitted, 
is no longer regarded as affording either a necessary 
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deduction or a natural arrangement of our native cog- 
nitions ; and the reduction of these to system still re- 
mains a problem to be resolved. 

In point of fact, philosophers have not yet purified 
the antecedent conditions of the problem, — ^have not 
yet established the principles on "which its solution 
ought to be undertaken. And here I would solicit 
your attention to a circumstance, which shows how 
far philosophers are still removed from the prospect 
of an ultimate decision. It is agreed, that the quality 
of necessity is that which discriminates a native from 
an adventitious element of knowledge. "When we 
find, therefore, a cognition which contains this discri- 
minative quality, we are entitled to lay it doivn as one 
which could not have been obtained as a generalisa- 
tion from experience. This I admit. But when philo- 
sophers lay it down not only as native to the mind, 
but as a positive and immediate datum of an intellec- 
tual power, I demur. It is evident that the quality 
of necessity in a cognition may depend on two diflfer- 
ent and opposite principles, inasmuch as it may either 
be the result of a power, or of a powerlessness, of the 
thinking principle. In the one case, it "will be a Posi- 
tive, in the other a Negative, necessity. Let us take 
examples of these opposite cases. In an act of percep- 
tive consciousness, I think, and cannot but think, that 
I and that something different from me exist, — in 
other words, that my perception, as a modification of 
the ego, exists, and that the object of my perception, 
as a modification of the non -ego, exists. In these 
circumstances, I pronounce Existence to be a native 
cognition, because I find that I cannot think except 
under the condition of thinking all that I am con- 
scious of to exist. Existence is thus a form, a cate- 
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gory, of thought. But here, though I cannot hut 

think existence, I am conscious of this thought as an 

act of power, — an act of intellectual force. It is the 
result of strength, and not of weakness. 

In like manner, when I think 2x2 = 4, the thought. By an ar- 

• 1 -T itlimetical 

though inevitable, is not felt as an imbecility j we example, 
know it as true, and, in the perception of the truth, 
though the act be necessary, the mind is conscious 
that the necessity does not arise from impotence. On 
the contrary, we attribute the same necessity to God. 

Here, therefore, there is a class of natural cognitions, 
which we may properly view as so many positive ex- 
ertions of the mental vigour, and the cognitions of this 
class we consider as Positive. To this class ^vill belong 
the notion of Existence and its modifications, the 
principles of Identity, and Contradiction, and Ex- 
cluded Middle, the intuitions of Space and Time, &c. 

But besides these, there are other necessary forms The second 
of thought, which, by all philosophers, have been re- necessity, 
garded as standing precisely on the same footing, gative. 
which to me seem to be of a totally different kind, reco^med 
In place of being the result of a power, the necessity pS.* 
which belongs to them is merely a consequence of the 
impotence of om: faculties. But if this be the case, 
nothing could be more unphilosophical than to arro- 
gate to these negative inabilities the dignity of posi- 
tive energies. Every rule of philosophising would be 
violated. The law of Parcimony prescribes, that prin- 
ciples are not to be multiplied without necessity, 
and that an hypothetical force be not postulated to 
explain a pheenomenon which can be better accounted 
for by an admitted impotence. The phEenomenon of 
a hea^y body rising from the earth, may wanranT ns 
in the assumption of a special power : let it ~zli 
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surely be absurd to devise a special power, (that is, 
a power besides gravitation), to explain the pbaeno- 
menon of its descent.. 

Now, that the imbecility of tbe human mind con- 
stitutes a great negative principle, to which sundry of 
the most important phsenomeua of intelligence may be 
referred, appears to me incontestable; and though tbe 
dicussion is one somewhat abstract, I shall endeavour 
to give you an insight into the nature and application 
of this principle. 

I be^n by the stotement of certain principles, to 
which it is necessary in the sequel to refer. 

The highest of all logical laws, in other words, tbe 
supreme law of thought, is what is called the prin- 
ciple of Contradiction, or more correctly the principle 
of Non-Contradiction.“ It is this : — A thing cannot 
be and not be at the same time , — Alpha est, Alpha, 
non est, are propositions which cannot both be true at 
once. A second fundamental law of thought, or rather 
the principle of Contradiction viewed in a certain 
aspect, is called the principle of Excluded Middle, or, 
more fully, the principle of Excluded Middle between 
two Contradictories. A thing either is or it is not, — 
Aut est Alpha aut non est ; there is no medium ; one 
must be true, both cannot. These principles require, 
indeed admit of, no proof. They prove everything, 
but are proved by nothing. When I, therefore, have 
occasion to speak of these laws by name, you wiU 
know to what principle I refer. 

Now, then, I lay it down as a law which, though 
not generalised by philosophers, can be easily proved 
to be true by its application to the phsenomena; — ^That 
all that is conceivable in thought, lies between two 

a See Appendix, II. — En. 
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extremes, whicli, as conti’aclictory of each other, can- 
not both be true, but of which, as mutual contradic- 
tories, one must. For example, we conceive space, 
— we cannot but conceive space. I admit, therefore, 
that Space, indefinitely, is a positive and necessary 
form of thought. But when philosophers convert the 
fact, that we cannot but think space, or, to express it 
difierently, that we are unable to imagine an 3 ’-thing 
out of space, — ^when philosophers, I say, convert this 
fact mth the assertion, that we have a notion, — a 
positive notion, of absolute or of infinite space, they 
assume, not only what is not contained in the phseno- 
menon, nay, they assume what is the very reverse of 
what the phaenomenon manifests. It is plain, that 
space must either be bounded or not bounded. These 
are contradictory alternatives; on the principle of 
Contradiction, they cannot both be true, and, on the 
principle of Excluded Middle, one must be true. This 
cannot be denied, without denying the primary laws 
of intelligence. But though space must be admitted 
to be' necessarily either finite or infinite, we are able 
to conceive the possibility, neither of its finitude, nor 
of its infinity. 

We are altogether unable to conceive space as 
bounded, — as finite ; that is, as a whole beyond which 
there is no further spacei Every one is conscious that 
this is impossible. It contradicts also the supposition 
of space as a necessaiy notion ; for if we could ima- 
gine sjpace as a terminated sphere, and that sphere not 
itself enclosed in a surrounding space, we should not 
be obliged to think everything in sjpace ; and, on the 
contrary, if we did imagine this terminated sphere as 
itself in space, in that case we should not have actually 
conceived all space as a bounded whole. The one 

VOL. IT. 2 A 
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xxxiTii is thus found inconceivable ; v'e cannot 

conceive space as positively limited. 

Space, as On tbc otber hand, we are equally powerless to 

infinitelv , .i .-i. -i 

uniJounS- realise in thought the possibility of the opposite con- 
ceivalile. tradictory,* we cannot conceive space as infinite, as 
without limits. You may launch out in thought, be- 
yond the solar walk, you may transcend in fancy even 
the universe of matter, and rise from sphere to sphere 
in the region of empty space, until imagination sinks 
exhausted ; — ^with all this what have you done ? You 
have never gone beyond the finite, you have attained 
at best only to the indefinite, and the indefinite, how- 
ever expanded, is stiE always the finite. As Pascal 
energeticahy says, “ Inflate our conceptions as we may, 
with ah the finite possible we cannot make one atom 
of the infinite.” “ “ The infinite is infinitely incom- 

ThOTgii prehensible.” ^ Kow then, both contradictories are 

TODtraS? equally inconceivable, and could we limit our atten- 
SS'Se tion to one alone we should deem it at once impos- 
SdefraT sible and absurd, and suppose its unknown opposite 
u ^?ne- as necessarily true. But as we not only can, but are 
constrained to consider both, we find that both are 
equally incomprehensible ; and yet though unable to 
view either as possible, we are forced by a higher law 
' to admit that one, but one only, is necessary. 

Space. 2 ’. That the conceivable lies always between two in- 
conceivable extremes, is illustrated by every other 
relation of thought. We have found the maximum 
of space incomprehensible, can we comprehend its 
Tniuimum 1 This is equally impossible. Here, like- 
wise, we recoE from one inconceivable contradictory 

c Pensics, Premiere Partie, art, ir. des espaces imaginables : noas n’en- 
§ 1, (toL iL p. 64 edit. Faagere.) fantons que des atomes, au pris de 
Pascal’s 'sroTQS are : — “ Xoas avans la r&lite des cioses.” — E d. 

Iseau enflex nos conceptions an. dela Sec. Part., art. iiL§l. — E d. 
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only to infringe upon another. Let us take a portion 
of space however small, we can never conceive it as 
the smallest. It is necessarily extended, and may, 
consequently, be divided into a half or quarters, and 
each of these halves or quarters may again be divided 
into other halves or quarters, and this ad infinitum. 

But if we are unable to construe to our mind the 
possibility of an absolute minimum of space, we can 
as little represent to ourselves the possibility of an 
infinite divisibility of an extended entity. 

In like manner Time this is a notion even more 
universal than space, for while we exempt from oc- 
cupying space the energies of mind, we are unable 
to conceive these as not occupying time. Thus, we 
think everything, mental and material, as in time, 
and out of time we can think nothing. But, if we 
attempt to comprehend time, either in whole or in 
part, we find that thought is hedged in between two 
incomprehensibles. Let us try the whole. And here 
let us look back, — ^let us consider time a •parte ante. 
And here we may surely fiatter ourselves that we 
shall be able to conceive time as a whole, for here we 
have the past period bounded by the present; the 
past cannot, therefore, be infinite or eternal, for a 
bounded infinite is a contradiction. But we shall 
deceive ourselves. We are altogether unable to con- 
ceive time as commencing; we can easily represent 
to ourselves time under any relative limitation of 
commencement and termination, but we are conscious 
to ourselves of nothing more clearly, than that it 
would be equally possible to think without thought, as 
to construe to the mind an absolute commencement, 
or an absolute termination of time, that is, a begin- 
ning and an end, beyond which time is conceived as 
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nott-existent. Goad imagination to the utmost, it 
still sinks paralysed within the bounds of time, and 
time survives as the condition of the thought itself in 
which we annihilate the universe. On the other hand, 
the concept of past time as without limit, — 'with- 
out commencement, is equally impossible. We cannot 
conceive the infinite regress of time ; for such a notion 
could only be realised by the infinite addition in 
thought of finite times, and such an addition would 
itself require an eternity for its accomplishment. If 
we dream of effecting this, we only deceive ourselves 
by substituting the indefinite for the infinite, than 
which no two notions can be more opposed. The 
negation of a commencement of time involves, like- 
wise, the affirmation, that an infinite time has, at 
every moment, already run; that is, it implies the 
contradiction, that an infinite has been completed. 
For the same reasons, we are unable to conceive an 
infinite progress of time; while the infinite regress 
and the infinite progress taken together, involve the 
triple contradiction of an infinite concluded, of an 
infinite commencing, and of two infinities, not ex- 
clusive of each other. 

Now take the parts of time, — a moment, for in- 
stance ; this we must conceive, as either divisible to 
infinity, or that it is made up of certain absolutely 
smallest parts. One or other of these contradictories 
must be the case. But each is, to us, equally incon- 
ceivable. Time is a protensive quantity, and, conse- 
quently, any part of it, however small, cannot, without 
a contradiction, be imagined as not divisible into parts, 
and these parts into others ad infinitum. But the 
opposite alternative is equally impossible ; we cannot 
think this infinite division. One is necessarily true ; 
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but neitlier can be conceived possible. It is on tbe 

inability of tbe mind to conceive either tbe ultimate 

indivisibility, or tbe endless divisibility of space and 
time, that tbe arguments of tbe Eleatic Zeno against 
tbe possibibty of motion are founded, — arguments 
vdiicb at least sbow, that motion, however certain as 
a fact, cannot be conceived possible, as it involves a 
contradiction. 

Tbe same principle could be shown in various other tws grand 
relations, but what I have now said is, I . presume, ^aikSe 
sufficient to make you understand its import. Now condition- 
tbe law of mind, that tbe conceivable is in every rela- 
tion bounded by tbe inconceivable, I call tbe Law of 
tbe Conditioned. You will find many philosophers The couu- 
who bold an opinion tbe reverse of this, — ^maintaining fouXd oil 
that tbe absolute is a native or necessary notion of anS con- 
intelligence. This, I conceive, is an opinion founded 
on vagueness and confusion. They tell us we have a 
notion of absolute or infinite space, of absolute or in- 
finite time. But they do not tell us in which of tbe 
opposite contradictories this notion is realised. Though 
these are exclusive of each other, and though both are 
only negations of tbe conceivable on its opposite poles, 
they confound together these exclusive inconceivables 
into a single notion ; suppose it positive ; and baptise 
it with the name of absolute. The sum, therefore, of sumofthu 
what I have now stated is, that the Conditioned is that doctrine, 
which is alone conceivable or cogitable ; the Uncon- 
ditioned, that which is inconceivable or incogitable. 

The conditioned or the thinkable lies between two ex- 
tremes or poles ; and these extremes or poles are each 
of them unconditioned, each of them inconceivable, 
each of them exclusive or contradictory of the other. 

Of these two . repugnant opposites, the one is that of 
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xxx^ii or Absolute Limitation ; tbe other that 

’ of Unconditional or Infinite lUimitation. Tbe one we 

may, therefore, in general call the Absolutely Uncon- 
ditioned, the other, the Infinitely Unconditioned ; or, 
more simply, the Absolute and the Infinite ; the term 
cihsoluie expressing that which is finished or complete, 
the term wjinile that which cannot be terminated or 
concluded. These terms, which, like the Absolute and 
Infinite themselves, philosophers have confounded, 
ought not only to be distinguished, but opposed as 
contradictory. The notion of either unconditioned is 
negative : — the absolute and the infinite can each only 
be conceived as a negation of the thinkable. In other 
words, of the absolute and infinite we have no concep- 
tion at all. On the subject of the unconditioned, — 
the absolute and infinite, it is not necessary for me at 
present further to dilate. 

The au- I shoU Only add, in conclusion, that, as this is the 
tribe both one true, it is the only orthodox, inference. We must 
tSe°and bcHeve in the infinity of God ; but the infinite God 
prthSx cannot by us, in the present limitation of our faculties, 
inference, comprehended or conceived. A Deity understood 
would be no Deity at all ; and it is blasphemy to say 
that God only is as we are able to think Him to be.® 
We know God, according to the finitude of our* facul- 
ties ; but we believe much that we are incompetent 
properly to know. The Infinite, the infinite God, is 
what, to use the words of Pascal, is infinitely incon- 
ceivable. Faith, — Belief, — is the organ by which we 
apprehend what is beyond our knowledge. In this, 
all Divines and Philosophers, worthy of the name, are 
found to coiucide ; and the few who assert to man a 
knowledge of the infinite, do this on the daring, the 

a See JDiscussimis, p. 15, footnote. — E d. 
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extravagant, tlie- paradoxical supposition, either that 
Human Heason is identical with the Divine, or that 
Man and the Absolute are one. 

The assertion has, however, sometimes been, hazard- 
ed, through a mere mistake of the object of knowledge 
or conception; as if that could be an object of know- 
ledge, which was not known ; as if that could be an 
object of conception, which was not conceived. 

It has been held, that the infinite is known or con- 
ceived, though only a part of it, (and every part, be it 
observed, is ipso facto finite), can be apprehended; 
and Aristotle’s definition of the infinite has been 
adopted by those who disregard his declaration, that 
the infinite, qua infinite, is beyond the reach of human 
understanding.® To say that the infinite can be 
thought, but only inadequately thought, is a contra- 
diction in adjecto ; it is the same as saying that the 
infinite can be known, but only known as finite. 

The Scriptures explicitly declare that the infinite is 
for us now incognisable ; — ^they declare that the finite, 
and the finite alone, is within our reach. It is said, 
(to cite one text out of many), that “ now I know in 
paHf {i.e. the finite) ; “ but then ” {i.e. in the life to 
come), “shall I know even as I am known,”^(z.e. 
without limitation),'^ 

a Phys., i. 4, 6 (Bekker) : Th fiev T4\fiov’, for it is added, — 05 5^ htj- 
dneipop jT dvupop Ayvieffrov. The defi- tovt’ itrrl reKeiov koI '6\ov. 

nition occurs, Phys., iii. 6, 11 -.•'Airei- See Discussions, p. 27.— Ed. 
pov lilu olv i(rrlv ov Kari voahv Kapt- S 1 Corinthians, xiii. 12. 
fidvovffiv alel ri KaPitv 4ariv To y See Appendix, III.— Ed. 
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LECTUEE XXXIX. 

THE REGULATIVE FACULTY. — ^LAW OF THE CONDI- 
TIONED, IN ITS APPLICATIONS. — CAUSALITY. 

I HAVE been desirous to explain to you tbe principle 
of the Conditioned, as out of it we are able not only 
to explain the haUucination of the Absolute, but to 
solve some of the most momentous, and hitherto most 
puzzling, problems of mind. In particular, this prin- 
ciple affords us, I think, a solution of the two great 
intellectual principles of Cause and Effect, and of Sub- 
stance and Phenomenon or Accident. Both are only 
applications of the principle of the Conditioned, in 
different relations. 

Of all questions in the history of philosophy, that 
concerning the nature and genealogy of the notion of 
Causality, is, perhaps, the most famous ; and I shall 
endeavour to give you a comprehensive, though neces- 
sarily a very summary, view of the problem, and of 
the attempts which have been made at its solution. 
This, however imperfect in detail, may not be without 
advantage ; for there is not, as far as I am aware, in 
any work a generalised survey of the various actual 
and possible opinions on the subject 

But before proceeding to consider the different 
attempts to explain the phsenomenon, it is proper to 
state and to determine what the phsenomenon to be 
explained really is. Nor is this superfluous, for we 
shall find that some philosophers, instead of accom- 
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us 

to 


modating their solutions to the problem, have accom- 
modated the problem to their solutions. ^ 

“ When we are aware of something which begins to 
be, we are, by the necessity of our intelligence, con- toDegm t 
strained to believe that it has a Cause. But what cmariiy^^ 
does the expression, tlmt it has a cause, signify ? If 
we analyse our thought, we shall find that it simply 
means, that as we cannot conceive any new existence 
to commence, therefore, all that now is seen to arise 
under a new appearance, had previously an existence 
under a prior form. We are utterly unable to realise 
in thought the possibility of the complement of exist- 
ence being either increased or diminished. We are 
unable, on the one hand, to conceive nothing becom- 
ing something, — or, on the other, something becoming 
nothing. When God is said to create out of nothing, 

■we construe this to thought by supposing that He 
evolves existence out of Himself ; we view the Creator 
as the cause of the universe. “ Ex nihilo nihil, in 
nihilum nil posse reverti,”^ expresses, in its purest 
form, the whole intellectual phenomenon of causality. 

There is thus conceived an absolute tautology be- Hence .-m 
tween the effect and its causes. We think the causes taSo|y 
to contain all that is contained in the effect; the SS'ISct 
effect to contain nothing which was not contained in 
the causes. Take an example. A neutral salt is an Sted!”*** 
effect of the conjunction of an acid and alkali. Here 
we do not, and here we cannot, conceive that, in 
effect, any new existence has been added, nor can we 
conceive that any has been taken away. But another 
example Gunpowder is the effect of a mixture of 
sulphur, charcoal, and nitre, and these three substances 
are again the effect,— result, of simpler constituents, 
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and tlicse con.stifcuents again of simpler elements, 
cither Icnown or conceived to exist. Kow, in all this 
.sciic.s of compo.sitions, xve cannot conceive that aught 
begins to exist. TJie gunpowder, the last compound, 
wc arc compelled to think, contains precisely the same 
‘juantum of existence that its ultimate elements con- 
tained prior to their combination. 'Well, we explode 
tlic powder. Ca n wc conceive that existence has been 
diminished by the annihilation of a single element 
previously in being, or increased by the addition of a 
single element which was not heretofore in nature? 
“ Omnia mutantur ; nihil intent,”® — is what we think, 
what wc must think. This then is the mental phse- 
n omen on of causalit3% — that we necessarily deny in 
thought that the object which appears to begin to be, 
really so begins ; and that we necessarOy identify its 
present with its past existence. Here it is not re- 
quisite that we should know under what form, under 
what combinations, this existence was previously 
realised, in other words, it is not requisite that we 
should know what are the particular causes of the 
particular effect. The discovery of the connection of 
determinate causes and determinate effects is merely 
contingent and individual, — ^merely the datum of expe- 
rience ; but the principle that every event should have 
its causes is necessary and universal, and is imposed 
on us as a condition of our human intelligence itself. 
This last is the only phenomenon to be explained. Nor 
are philosophers, in general, really at variance in their 
statement of the problem. However divergent in their 
mode of explanation, they are at one in regard to 
the matter to be explained.^ But there is one excep- 
tion. Dr Brown has given a very different account 

a Ovid, Met., xv. 165.— Ed. notion of Cansalitj^ seeHatner, FM. 

a On tiie nature and oi-igin of tUe Ajih., i. § 845 et seq.—Eo. 
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of the phsenomenoD in question. To this statement 
of it, I beg to solicit your attention ; for as his theory 
is solelyaccommodated to his viewof thephsenomenon, 
so his theory is refuted hy showing that his view of 
the phaenomenon is erroneous. To prevent miscon- 
ception, I shall exhibit to you his doctrine in his own 
words:®— 

" Why is it, then, we believe that continual simi- 
larity of the future to the past, which constitutes, or 
at least is implied in, our notion of power ? A stone 
tends to the earth, — a stone will always tend to the 
earth, — are not the same proposition; nor can the 
first be said to involve the second. It is not to ex- 
perience, then, alone that we must have recourse for 
the origin of the belief, but to some other principle 
which converts the simple facts of experience into a 
general expectation or confidence, that, is afterwai’ds 
to be physically the guide of aU our plans and 
actions. 

“ This principle, since it cannot be derived from 
experience itself, which relates only to the past, must 
be an original principle of our nature. There is a 
tendency in the very constitution of the mind from 
which the experience arises, — a tendency, that, in 
everything which it adds to the mere facts of ex- 
perience, may truly be termed instinctive ; for though 
that term is commonly supposed to imply something 
peculiarly mysterious, there is no more real mystery 
in it than in any of the simplest successions of 
thought, which are all, in like manner, the results of 
a natural tendency of the mind to exist in certain 
stes, after existing in certain other states. The 
belief IS, a state or feeling of the mind as easily con- 
ceivable as any other state of it,^a new feeling, aris- 

a Phil, of the mmaii Mind, Leet. vi. p. 84, edit. 1830. 
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xxm*. certain circnmstaiice.s, as uniformly as, in certain 

^ other circumstances, there arise other states or feelings 

of llic iniiif], avliich \vc never consider as mysterious; 
those, for example, avhich we tenn the .sensations of 
sweetness or of sound. To have our nerves of taste 
or hearing afiecled in a certain manner, is not, indeed, 
to taste or liear, but it is immediately afterwards to 
liavc those particular sensations; and this merely 
because the mind was originally so constituted, as 
to exist directly in the one state after existing in the 
oilier. To observe, in like manner, a series of ante- 
cedents and consequents, is not, in the very feeling, 
of the moment, to believe in the future similarity, 
but, in consequence of a similar original tendency, it 
is immediately afterwards to believe that the same 
antecedents will invariably be followed by the same 
consequents. That this belief of the future is a state 
of mind very different from the mere perception or 
memory of the past from ■which it flows, is indeed 
true ; but what resemblance has sweetness, as a sen- 
sation of the mind, to the solution of a few particles 
of sugar on the tongue ; or the harmonies of music, 
to the ■vibration of particles of air ? All which we 
know, in both cases, is, that these successions regularly 
take place ; and in the regular successions of nature, 
which could not, in one instance more than in another, 
have been predicted without experience, nothing is 

mysterious, or everything is mysterious 

“ It is more immediately our present purpose to 
consider, What it truly is which is the object of in- 
qiuiy, when we examine the physical successions of 
events, in whatever manner the belief of their simi- 
larity of sequence may have arisen 1 Is it the mere 
series of regular antecedents and consequents them- 
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selves 1 or, Is it anytHng more mystenous. whicli 
must be supposed to iutervene and connect them by 

some invisible bondage ? . 

« We see in nature one event followed by another ; 

tbe fall of a spark , on gunpowder, for example, fol- 
lowed by tbe deflagration of tbe gunpowder : and, by ' 
a peculiar tendency of our constitution, which we 
must take for granted, whatever be our theory of 
power, we believe, that, as long as all the circum- 
stances continue the same, the sequence of events 
win continue the same ; that the deflagration of gun- 
powder, for example, will be the invariable conse- 
quence of the fall of a spark on it ; in other words, 
we believe the gunpowder to be susceptible of de- ■ 
flagration on the application of a spark, and a spark 
to have the power of deflagrating gunpowder. 

“ There is nothing more, then, understood in the 
train of events, however regular, than the regular 
order of antecedents and consequents which compose 
■ the train ; and between which if anything else existed, 
it would itself be a part of the train. All that we 
mean, when we ascribe to one substance a suscepti- 
bility of being affected by another substance, is that 
a certain change will uniformly take place in it when 
that other is present; — all that we mean, in like 
manner, when we ascribe to one substance a power 
of affecting another substance, is, that, where it is 
present, a certain change will uniformly take place 
in that other substance. Power, in short, is signifi- 
cant not of anything different from the invariable 
antecedent itself, but pf the mere invariableness of 
the order of its appearance in reference to some in- 
\ ariable consequent, — ^the invariable antecedent being 
denominated a cause, the invariable consequent an 
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c/fecf. To say, that water has the power of dis- 
solving salt, and to say that salt will always melt 
wl)cn water is toured upon it, are to say precisely 
tlic same thing ;~>-there is nothing in the one pro- 
position, whidi is not exactly and to the same extent 
enunciated in the other.” 

Now, in explaining to you the doctrine of Dr Brown, 
I am happy to avail myself of the assistance of my 
late lamented friend, Dr Brown's successor, whose 
metaphysical acuteness was not the least remarkable 
of his many brilliant qualities. 

"Now, the distinct and full purport of Dr Brown's 
doctrine, it will be observed, is this, — ^that when we 
nppl}' ill this wa}* the words cause and power, we 
attach no other meaning to the terms than what he 
has exj^ained. By the word cause, we mean no more 
than that in this instance the spark falling is the 
event immediately prior to the explosion : including 
tlie belief that in all cases hitherto, when a spark has 
fallen on gunpowder, (of course, supposing other cir- 
cumstances the same), the gunpowder has kindled : 
and that whenever a spark shall again so fall, the 
grains will again take fire. ' The present immediate 
priority and the past and future invariable sequence 
of the one event upon the other, are all the ideas that 
the mind can have in view in speaking of the event 
in that instance as a cause ; — and in speaking of the 
power in the spark to produce this effect, we mean 
merely to express the invariableness with which this 
hashappened and will happen. 

“ This LS the doctrine ; and the author submits it 
to this test Let any one,' he says, ‘ ask himself 
what it is which he means by the term " power,” and 
without contenting himself with a few phrases that 
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signify Dothing, reflect before lie give bis answer,— 
and be will find that be means nothing more than 
that, in all similar ' circumstances, tbe explosion of 
gunpowder will be tbe immediate and uniform conse- 
quence of tbe application of a spark." 

“ This test, indeed, is tbe only one to wbicb tbe 
question can be brought. For tbe question does not 
regard causes themselves, but solely the. ideas of cause, 
in tbe human mind. Ifj therefore, every one to whom 
this analysis of tbe idea that is in bis mind when 
be speaks of a cause, is proposed, finds, on compar- 
ing it with what passed in bis mind, that this is a 
complete and full account of bis conception, there is 
nothing more to be said, and tbe point is made good. 
By that sole possible test tbe analysis is, in such a 
case, established. If, on tbe contrary, when this ana- 
lysis is proposed, as containing aU tbe ideas wbicb we 
annex to tbe words cause and power, tbe minds of 
most men cannot satisfy themselves that it is complete, 
but are stiU possessed with a strong suspicion that 
there is something more, wbicb is not here accounted 
for, — ^tben the analysis is not yet established, and it 
becomes necessary to inquire, by additional examina- 
tion of tbe subject, what that more may be. 

“ Let us then apply tbe test "by wbicb Dr Brown 
proposes that tbe truth of bis views shall be tried. 
Let us ask ourselves, what we mean when we say, 

that tbe spark has power to kindle tbe gunpowder, 

that tbe powder is susceptible of being kindled by 
tbe spark. Do we mean only that whenever they 
come together this will happen 1 Do we merely pre- 
dict this simple and certain futurity? 

“We do not fear to say, that when we speak of a 
power in one substance to produce a change in another. 
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nnrl of a susceptibility of such change in that other, 
wc cxprc.s.s more tlian our.belief that the change has 
taken and will take place, TJicre is more in our 
mind tlian a conviction of the past and a foresight of 
tlie future. There is, besides this, the conception in- 
cluded of a fixed constitution of tlicir nature' which 
determines tlic event,— a constitution, which, while it 
]ast.s, makes tlie event a necessary consequence of the 
sitiialioii in whicli the objects are placed. "We should 
say then, that there are included in these terms, 
'power,^ and ‘susceptibility of change,^ two ideas 
which arc not expressed in Dr Brown's analysis, — one 
of necessity, and the other of a constitution of things, 
in whicli that necessity is established. That these 
two ideas arc not expressed in the terms of Dr Brown’s 
analysis, is seen quoting again his words: — ‘He 
will iiiid that he means nothing more than that, in all 
similar circumstances, the explosion of gunpowder will 
bo the immediate and uniform consequence of the 
application of a spark.' 

“ It is certain, from the whole tenor of Ms work, 
that Dr Brown has designed to exclude the idea of 
necessity from his analysis.”® 

Now this admirably expresses what I have al- 
ways felt is the grand and fundamental defect in 
Dr Brown’s theory, — a defect which renders that 
theory ah initio worthless. Brown professes to ex- 
plain the phenomenon of causality, hut, previously 
to explanation, he evacuates the phenomenon of all 
that desiderates explanation. What remains in the 
phenomenon, after the quality of necessity is thrown, 
or rather silently allowed to drop out, is only acciden- 
tal, only a consequence of the essential circumstance. 

a Professor Wilson, in Slacfcirood’s Jiagazinc, vol. s3. p. 122 ef seq. 
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TJie opinions in regard to the nature and origin of 
the principle of Causalily, in so far as that principle 
is viewed as a subjective phsenomenon, — as a judgment 
of the human mind, — ^fall into two great categories. 
The first category (A) comprehends those theories 
which consider this principle as Empirical or a y)OS- 
teriori^ that is, as derived from experience ; the other 
(B) comprehends those which view it as Pure or a 
pnori, that is, as a condition of intelligence itself. 
These two primary genera are, however, severally 
subdivided into various subordinate classes. 

The former category (A), under which this prin- 
ciple is regarded as the result of experience, contains 
two classes, inasmuch as the causal judgment may be 
supposed founded either (a) on an Original, or (b) on 
a Derivative, cognition. Each of these again is divided 
into two, according as the principle is supposed to 
have an objective, or a subjective, origin. In the for- 
mer case, that is, where the coguition is supposed to 
be original and underived, it is Objective, or rather 
Objective-Objective, when held to consist in an imme- 
diate perception of the power or efficacy of causes in 
the external and internal worlds (l) ; and Subjective, 
or rather Objective-Subjective, when viewed as given 
in a self-consciousness alone of the power or efficacy 
of our own volitions (2). In the latter case, that is, 
where the cognition is supposed to be derivative, if 
objective, it is viewed as a product of Induction and 
Generabsation (3) ; if subjective, of Association and 
Custom (4). 

In like manner, the latter category (B), under which 
the causal principle is considered not as a result, but 
as a condition, of experience, is variously dmded and 
subdivided. In the first place, the opinions under 
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i'll is category fall into two classes, inasmucii as some 
I'cgard tlic causal judgment (c) as an Ultimate or 
I'j'iinary law of mind, while others regard it (d) as a 
Secondary or Derived. Those who hold the former 


doctrine, i;) viewing it as a simple original principle, 
hold likewise tliat it is a positive act, — an affirmative 
datum, of intelligence. Tin's class is finally subdivided 
into two opinions. Por some hold that the causal 


judgment, ns neccssaiy, is given in what they call 
“the principle of Causalit}^” that is, the principle 
wliich declares that everything which begins to be, 
must have its cause (5) ; whilst at least one philo- 
sopher, without explicitly denying that the causal 
judgment is necessary, would identify it with the 
principle of our “Expectation of the Constancy of 
nature " (G). 

Tliose who liokl that it can be analysed into a higher 
principle, also hold that it is not of a positive but of 
a negative character. These, however, are divided 
into two classes. By some it has been maintained, 
that the principle of Causality can be resolved into 
the principle of Contradiction (7), which, as I formerly 
stated to you, ought in propriety to be called the 
principle of Non-Contradiction. On the other hand, 
it may be, (though it never has been), argued, that - 
the judgment of Causality can be analysed into what 
I called the principle of the Conditioned, — ^the prin- 
ciple of Relativity (S). To one or other of these eight 
heads, all the doctrines that have been actually main- 
tained in regard to the origin of the principle in ques- 
tion may be referred ; and the classification is the 
better worthy of your attention, as in no work will 
you find any attempt at even an enumeration of the 
various theories, actual and possible, on this subject. 
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The following is a tabular view of the theories in 
regard to the principle of Causality : — 

1 . 

f Objectivo-objoctivo and Objectivo-sub- 
jectire, — Perception of Causal Effi- 
ciency, external and internaL 


/ a. 
Original 
or 

Primitive. 


r A. 

APosteriorL 


Judgment 

of 

Causality 

as 




2 . 

Objectivo-subjective, — Perception of 
[ Causal Efficiency, internal 

/ Objective,— Induction, Generalisation. 


b. 

Derivative 

or 

^Secondary. 


R, 

A Priori. 


c. 

Original 

or 

Primitive. 


Subjective, — Association, Custom, 
V Habit. 

5 . 

^Necessary: A Special Principle of In- 
telligence. 


6 . 


Contingent: Exi^ectation of the Con- 
^ stancy of Nature. 


d. 

Derivative 

or 

^^Secondary. 


fFrom the Lavr of Contradiction (i.e. 
Non-Contradiction). 


8 . 

From the Law of the Conditioned 


An adequate discussion of these several heads, and 
a special consideration of the differences of the indi- 
vidual opinions which they comprehend, would far 
exceed our limits. I shall, therefore, confine myself 
to a few observations on the value of these eight 
doctrines in general, without descending to the par- 
ticular modifications under which they have been 
maintained by particular philosophers. 
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I. 

tiv(‘ aw) 
Hiiiytrtivi'. 

!’»'«■<• j>- 

tif'ji <)f 
c.nH'.il ffli* 
ficnoy, fx- 
tfnial .anti 
ijitt-nial. 

Tl*futr(l 
on two 

(sTvMUkI--. 


Thatwc 
liave no 
perception 
of the con* 
ncction of 
cause and 
elTect in the 
external 
■world, — 
maintained 
hy Hume. 


Of these, tlie fir.sfc , — that which asserts that we have 
a ])crc(3ptiou of tlic causal agency, as we have a percep- 
tion of the cxi.stcnce of external ohjects, — ^this opinion 
lias ])ccn al wa3-5 licld in combination with the second, — 
that whicli maintains that we arc self-conscious of effi- 
ciency ; thongli the second has been frequently held hy 
])hilo.sophcrs who have abandoned the first as untenable. 

Considering them together, that is, as forming the 
opinion that we directly and immediately apprehend 
the efficiency of causes, both external and internal,— 
this opinion is refuted by two objections. The first is, 
that we have no .such apprehension, — no such know- 
ledge ; the second, that if we had, this being merely 
empirical, — merely conversant with individual in- 
stances, could never account for the quality of neces- 
sity and universality, which accompanies the judgment 
of causality. In regard to the first of these objections, 
it is now universally admitted that we have no per- 
ception of the connection of cause and eflect in the 
external world. For example, when one billiard-ball 
is seen to strike another, we perceive only that the 
impulse of the one is followed by the motion of the 
other, but have no perception of an}’- force or effiiciency 
in the first, by which it is connected with the second, 
in the relation of causality. Hume was the philosopher 
who decided the opinion of the world on this point. 
He was not, however, the first who stated the fact, or 
even the reasoner who stated it most Clearly. He, 
however, believed himself, or would induce us to be- 
lieve, that in this he was original. Speaking of this 
point, “I am sensible,” he says, "that of all the para- 
doxes, which I have had, or shall hereafter have, occa- 
sion to advance, in the course of this treatise, the 
present one is the most violent, and that it is merely 
by dint of solid proof and reasoning I can ever hope 
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it will have admission, and overcome the inveterate 

prejudices of mankind. Before we are reconciled to 11 

this doctrine, hpw often must we repeat to ourselves, 
that the simple view of any two objects or actions, 
however related, can never give us any idea of power, 
or of a connection betwixt them ; that this idea arises 
from the repetition of their union : that the repetition 
neither discovers nor causes anything in the objects, 
but has an influence only on the mind, by that cus- 
tomary transition it produces : that this customary 
transition is, therefore, the same with the power and 
necessity; which are consequently qualities of per- 
ceptions, not of objects, and are internally felt by the 
soul, and not perceived externally in bodies ? 

I could adduce to you a whole army of philosophers And, be- 
previous to Hume, who had announced and illustrated many 
the fact.^ As far as I have been able to trace it, this pberl°’ 
doctrine was first promulgated towards the commence- 
ment of the twelfth century, at Bagdad, by Algazel, Aigazei,— 
(El Gazeli), a pious Mahommedan philosopher, who theSt 
not undeservedly obtained the title of Imaun of the 
World. Algazel did not deny the reality of causation, 
but he maintained that God was the only efficient cause 
in nature and that second causes were not properly 
causes, but only occasions, of the efiect. That we have 
no perception of any real agency of one body on an- 

a Treatise of Human Nature, b. i. tion, is sbowu by his denying sense 
part iii. § 14, vol. i. p. 291, orig. edit, as principle of science, i. e. Stori, (see 

a Cf. Sturm, Pliysica Elcctiva., c. Post, An., L c. 31 ; and ihi, Zaba- 
iv. p. 163 (edit. 1697). Stewart, rella), and by his denying that sense 
Elements, i.. Works, iL Note C, p. is principle of wisdom, as ignorant 
476. Elements, ii., TTorfo, iii. Note of cause, (see Met., L c. 1, and Hi, 

0, p. 389 . — Ed. [See Le Clerc, On- Fonseca. See also Conimbricenses, 
tologia, c. s. § 3-4. Phil., i. In Org., ii. p. 436.)] 

p. 318. Chev. Eamsay, Philos. Prin. y See Averroes, Dcstruetio Dcstrue- 
of Natural and Eerealcd Eeligion, p. tionis, Aristotelis Opera, Venct. 1550, 

109 ; Glasgow, 1748. That Aristotle rol. is. p. 56. Quoted bj’ Tennc- 
did not aeknowledge that sense had mann, Gesch. dcr Phil., vol. viii. p. 
any percejition of the causal connee* 405 . — ^Ed. 
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— - — or illustrated by any subsequent philosopher than by 
iilSoS""" proclaimed it. The doctrine of Algazel 

was adopted by tliat great .sect among the Mussul- 
man doctoi's, "who were styled those sy^eahing in the 
law, (laquenies in lege), that is, the law of Mahommed. 
Tw School, hroni tlic Eastern Schools the opinion passed to those 
of the West ; and wc find it a problem which divided 
the scholastic philosophers, whether God were the only, 
efficient, or whether causation could be attributed to 
created existenccs.“ After the revival of letters, the 
opinion of Algazel was maintained by many indivi- 
dual thinkers, though it no longer retained the same 
prominence in the schools. It was held, for example, 
Jiftic. by i\Ialebranche,^ and his illustration from the colli- 
itmjict. billiard-balls is likewise that of Hume, 

who probabty borrowed from Malebranche both the 
opinion and the example. 

ir, objee But there are many philosophers who surrender 
jccu'vo. / the external perception, and maintain our internal 

J^crccplioii « f% , • rni • • • 

of causal coiisciousness, of causation or power. Ibis opinion 
SenS' was, in one chapter of his Essay, advanced by Locke, 
Locke. ^ very recent date, it has been amplified and 

enforced with distinguished ability by the late M. 
ii. do Bi- Maine de Biran,® — one of the acutest metaphysicians 
of France, On this doctrine, the notion of cause is not 
given to us by the observation of external phsenomena, 

a [Sco Biel, In Sent., lib. iv. dist, S See Meamm dcs Legttns de PhiliK- 
I, < 1 . 1. D’Aillj', dist. 2,q. 23; sorhic, § viii., Muvdlcs Conddira- 
referred to by Schcibler, Opern Me- tions, p. 241. ; and Riponses oux .Af- 
iaphysica, lib. ii. c. iii. tit. 19, p. giments eontfe VApperceptim Imme- 
124 (edit. 1665). See also Stann, diate d'««c Liaison Gausah enfre U 
Phys. Elea., c. iv. p. 128 ct scq. FouMr et let Motim, &c., Nouv. 
Poirct (Economia Livina, i. tI. § 6, Con., p. 368 (edit. 1834). CtFie- 
p. 66 et scq. (edit. 1705).] face, by M. Cousin, p. 34; ^d Oom ■ 

/3 rRechcrdie de la VtriU, liv. vi. dc VEistoire de la PMlosopJixc (^u 
pnrt ii. c. iii.] Sifecle), t ii. lep. six. p. 231 (edit. 

7 Book ii. c. xsi. § 5. — ^Eo. 1829). Ed. 
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which, as considered only by the senses, manifest no 
causal efficiency, and appear to us only as successive ; ^ 

it is given to us within, in reflection, in the conscious- 
ness of our operations and of the power which exerts 
them, — viz., the will. I make an effort to move my 
arm, and I move it. When we analyse attentively 
the phsenomenon of efibrt, which M. de Biran con- 
siders as the type of the phsenomena of volition, the 
following are the results : — 1°, The consciousness . of 
an act of will ; 2“, The consciousness of a motion pro- 
duced ; 3°, A relation of the motion to the volition. 

And what is this relation 1 Not a simple relation of 
succession. The will is not for us a pure act without 
efficiency, — it is a productive energy; so that in a 
volition there is given to us the notion of cause, and 
this notion we subsequently transport, — project out 
from our internal activities, into the changes of the 
external world. 

“This reasoning, in so far as regards the mere empi- shown to 
rical fact of our consciousness of causality, in the rela- 
tion of our will as moving and of our limbs as moved, Jcim,”snns"’ 
is refuted by the consideration, that between the overt 
fact of corporeal movement of which we are cognisant, JSon* 
and the internal act of mental determination of which nn^niotion. 
we are also cognisant, there intervenes a numerous 
series of intermediate agencies, of which we have no 
knowledge ; and, consequently, that we can have no 
consciousness of an}’’ causal connection between the 
extreme links of this chain, — the volition to move and 
the limb moving, as this hypothesis asserts. No one 
is immediately conscious, for example, of moving his 
arm through his volition. Previously to this ultimate 
movement, muscles, nerves, a multitude of solid and 
fluid parts, must be set in motion b}’’ tlie will, but of 

a See lead’s JJ'orls, p. EC6 ; Ziscvis., ]>, Cl 2 .— Ed. 
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Ulis motion we know, from con-scionsne-ss, alDsolutely 
nothing. A per-son .struck with paraly.sis is conscious 
of no inabilit}^ in his limb to fulhl the determinations 
of liis will ; and it is only after having willed and 
finding that hi.s limbs do not obey his volition that 
ho learns by this experience, that the external move* 
ment does not follow the internal act. But as the 
paralytic learns after tlie volition that his limbs do 
not obey his mind ; so it is only after volition that 
the man in health learns, tliat his limbs do obey the 
inandates of his will. 

But, independently of all this, the second objection 
above mentioned is fatal to the theor}’’ which would 
found the judgment of causality on any empirical cog- 
nition, whether of the phenomena of mind or of the 
phmnomena of matter. Admitting that causation were 
cognisable, and that perception and self-consciousness 
were competent to its apprehension, still as these facul- 
ties could only take note of individual causations, we 
should be wholly unable) out of such empirical acts, 
to evolve the quality of necessity and universality, by 
which this notion is distinguished. Admitting that 
we had really observed the agency of any number of 
causes, still this would not explain to us, how we are 
unable to think a manifestation of existence without 
thinking it as an effect. Our internal experience, espe- 
cially in the relation of our volitions to their effects, 
may be useful in giving us a clearer notion of caus- 
ality; but it is altogether incompetent to account for 
what in it there is of the quality of necessity. So 
much for the two theories at the head of the Table. 

As the first and second opinions have been usually 
associated, so also have the third and fourth, that is, 
the doctrine that our notion of causality is the offspring 
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of the obiective principle of Induction or Generalisa- lect. 

J XXXIX. 

tion, and the doctrine, that it is the offspring of the — ^ — 1 
subjective principle of Association or Custom. ' 

In regard to the former (the third), it is plain that 
the observation, that certain phsenomena are found to duction. 

^ , Generalisa- 

succeed certain other phaenomena, and the generalisa- tion. 
tion consequent thereon, that these are reciprocally 
causes and effects, could never of itself have engendered 
not only the strong but the irresistible belief, that every 
event must have its cause. Each of these observations 
is contingent ; and any number of observed contin- 
gencies -will never impose upon us the feeling of ne- 
cessity, — of our inability to think the opposite. Nay 
more ; this theory evolves the absolute notion of cau- 
sality out of the observation of a certain number of 
uniform consecutions among phsenomena. But we find 
no difficulty whatever in conceiving the reverse of all 
or any of the consecutions we have observed ; and yet 
the general notion of causality, which, ex liyjpolliesi, 
is their result, we cannot possibly think as possibly 
unreal. We have always seen a stone fall to the 
ground, when thrown into the air, but we find no dif- 
ficulty in representing to ourselves the possibility of 
one or all stones gravitating from the earth ; only we 
cannot conceive the possibilily of this, or any other 
event, happening without a cause. 

Nor does the latter (the fourth) theory, — that of iv'-. sui). 
Custom or Association, — afford a better solution. The ^associ^ 
attribute of necessity cannot be derived from custom. 

Allow the force of custom to be great as may be, still 
it is always limited to the customary, and the custom- 
ary has nothing whatever in it of the necessary. But 
we have here to account not for' a strong, but for an 
absolutely irresistible, belief. On this theory, also, the 
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xxm. juclgmcnt, when association is recent, slionld he 

weak, and should only gradually acquire its full force 

in pro})or(.ion as custom becomes inveterate. But do 
wc find that the causal judgment is weaker in the 
young, st ronger in the old 1 Tliere is no difference. In 
either ca.so tlierc is no less and more ; the necessity in 
both is absolute. !Mr Hume patronised the opinion, 
tliat the notion of causality is the offspring of expe- 
rience engendered upon custom.® But those have a 
.soiT}* insiglit into the philosophy of that great thinker, 
who suppose that this was a dogmatic theory of his 
own. On tlic contrary, in his hands, it was a mere 
reduction of dogmatism to absurdity by showing the 
inconsi.stcncy of its results. To the Lockian sensual- 
ism, Hume proposed the problem, — ^to account for the 
phenomenon of necessity in our notion of the causal 
nexus. That philosophy afforded no other principle 
through which even the attempt at a solution could 
be made ; — and the principle of custom, Hume shows, 
could not furnish a real necessity. The alternative 
was plain. Either the doctrine of sensualism is false, 
or our nature is a delusion. Shallow thinkers adopted 
the latter alternative, and were lost ; profound think- 
ers, on the contrary, were determined to lay a deeper 
foundation of philosoph)' than that of the superficial 
edifice of Locke ; and thus it is that Hume became 
the cause or the occasion of all that is of principal 
value in our more recent metaphysics. Hume is the 
parent of the philosophy of Kant, and, through Kant, 
of the whole philosophy of Germany ; he is the parent 
of the philosophy of Eeid and Stewart in Scotland, 
and of all that is of pre-eminent note in the metaphy- 
sics of France and Italy. — But to return. 

Plainer, FMh JrK ^ § ^50, p. 455-6; edit. l/fS.j 


o [On Hume’s ilieoir, see 
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I now come to tlie second category (B), and to the 

first of tlie four particular heads which it likewise con ^ 

tains, — the opinion, namely, that the judgment, that 
everything that begins to be must have a cause, is a Sgcnc"* 
simple primary datum, a positive revelation of intel- 
ligence. To this head are to be referred the theories 
on causality of Descartes, Leibnitz, Reid, Stewart, 

Kant, Eichte, Cousin, and the majority of recent phi- 
losophers. This is the fifth theory in order. 

Dr Brown has promulgated a doctrine of Causality, vi. Expnc, 

1 1 1 1 1*^ tnlioii of 

which may be numbered as the sixth ; though perliaps ijm coh-^ 
it is hardly deserving of distinct enumeration. He nature, 
actually identifies the causal judgment, which to us is 
necessary, with the principle by which we are merely 
inclined to believe in the uniformity of nature's opera- 
tions. 

Superseding any articulate consideration of this 
opinion, and reverting to the fifth, much might be 
said in relation to the several modifications of tliis 


opinion as held by different philosophers ; but I must 
content myself with a brief criticism of the doctrine 
in reference to its most general features. 


Now it is manifest, that, against the assumption of Firtiiojdn. 
a special principle, which this doctrine makes, tlici’c 
exists a primary presumption of philosophy. TJiis is 
the law of Parcimony, which forbids, witliout ncccs- piiiiJo- 
sity, the multiplication of entities, powci’s, pj-ir]ci])les, 
or causes ; above all, the po,stulation of an unlfnowri 
force, where a known impotence can account for the * 
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of the various laws or categories of thought, to make 
you fully luKlcrstand the grounds and bearings, of 
this opinion. In attempting to explain, you must, 
thoreforo, allow me to take for granted certain laws 
of thought., to -which I liave only been able incident- 
ally to allude. Tliosc, however, which I postulate, 
arc such as are now generally admitted by all philo- 
sophers who allow the mind itself to be a source of 
cognitions ; and the only one which has not been re- 
cognised by them,butwliich, as I endeavoured briefly 
to j)rovc to you in ni}' last Lecture, must likewise be 
taken into account, is the Law of the Conditioned, — 
the law that the conceivable has al-ways two opposite 
extremes, and that these extremes are equally incon- 
ceivable. Tliat tlic conditioned is to be viewed, not 


as a power, but as a powerlessness, of mind, is evinced 
by this, — that the tn'o extremes are contradictories, 
and, as contradictories, though neither alternative can 
be conceived, — thought as possible, one or other must 
be admitted to be necessary. 

ju.isunont Philosophers, who allow a native principle to • the 
mind at all, allow that Existence is such a princi- 

from This pie. I shall, therefore, take for granted Existence as 
. the hiffhest category or condition of thought. As I 

Catcgoncs *3 a it.- 

ExSucc^' noticed to you in m)’’ last Lecture, no thongnt is 
possible except under this category. All that we 
perceive or imagine as diflferent from us, we perceive 
or imagine as objectively existent. All that we are 
conscious of as an act or modification of seif, we 
are conscious of only as subjectively existent. All 
thought, therefore, implies the thought of existence ; 
and Siis is the veritable exposition of the enthymeme 
of Eescartes , — Cogito ergo sum. I cannot think that 
I think, without thinking that I exist, — cannot be 


a P. 366 .— Ed. 
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conscious, without being conscious that I am. Let 
existence, then, be laid down as a necessary form of ^ 
thought. As a second category or subjective condi- 
tion of thought, I j)ostulate that of Time. This, like- Time, 
wise, cannot be denied me. It is the necessary con- 
dition of every conscious act ; thought is only realised 
to us as in succession, and succession is only con- 
ceived by us under the concept of time. Existence 
and existence in. time is thus an elementary form of 
our intelligence. 

But we do not conceive existence in time absolutely TheComii- 
or infinitely, — we conceive it only as conditioned in 
time ; and Existence Conditioned in Time expresses at 
once and in relation, the three categories of thought, 
which afford us in combination the principle of Cau- 
sality. This requires some explanation. 

When we perceive or imagine an object, we per- Existence 

• « • •»^oa t a • Oondition* 

ceive or imagine it — 1 , As existent, and, 2 , As in ed in Time 
Time; Existence and Time being categories of all principle of 
thought. But what is meant by saying, I perceive, 
or imagine, or, in general, think, an object only as I 
perceive, or imagine, or, in general, think it to exist ? 

Simply this, — that, as thinking it, I cannot but think 
it to exist, in other words, that I cannot annihilate 
it in thought. I may think away from it, I may 
turn to other things ; and I can thus exclude it from 
my consciousness ; but, actually thinking it, I cannot 
think it as non-existent, for as it is thought, so is it 
thought existent. 

But a thing is thought to exist, only as it is thought 
to exist in time. Time is present, past, and future. 

We cannot think an object of thought as non-existent 
(7e i^rescnti ^ — as not actually an object of thought. But 
can we think that quantum of existence of which an 
object, real or ideal, is the complement, as non-exist- 
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cut, cither in time past, or in time future t Make the 
experiment. Try to think the object of your thought 
.'IS non-existent in tlie moment before the present.-- 
You cannot. "JVy it in the moment before that.~You 
cannot. Nor can 3^011 annihilate it by carrying it 
hack to any moment, however distant in the past. 
Yon may conceive the parts of which this complement 
of existence is composed, as separated ; if a material 
o])jcct, you can think it as slnvcred to atoms, subli- 
mated into netlicr ; but not one iota of existence can 
you conceive as anniliilatcd, which subsequently you 
tboiight to exist. In like manner try the future, — try 
to conceive the prospective annihilation of any present 
object, — of any atom of any present object. — ^You 
cannot. All this mn}’’ be possible, but of it we cannot 
tl)inlc the possibilit}\ But if you can thus conceive 
neither the absolute commencement nor the absolute 
termination of anything that is once thought to exist, 
try, on the other hand, if you can conceive the op- 
posite alternative of infinite non-commencement, of 
infinite non-termination. To this you are equally 
impotent. Tliis is the category of the Conditioned, 
as applied to the category of Existence under the 
category of Time. 

But in this application is the principle of Causality 
not given? Why, what is the law of Causality? 
Simply this, — that when an object is presented phse- 
nomenally as commencing, we cannot but suppose 
that the complement of existence, which it now con- 
tains, has prexdously been ,* — in other words, that all 
that we at present come to know as an effect must 
previously have existed in its causes ; though what 
these causes are we may perhaps be altogether unable 


even to surmise. 
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LECTURE XL. 

THE EEGULATIVE FACULTY. — LAW OF THE CONDITIONED, 

IN ITS APPLICATIONS. — CAUSALITY. 

Cue last Lecture was principally occupied in giving lect. 
a systematic view and a summary criticism of the 
various opinions of philosophers, regarding the origin 
of that inevitable necessity of our nature, which com- 
pels us to refuse any real commencement of existence 
to the phsenomena which arise in and around us ; in 
other words, that necessity of our nature, under which 
we cannot but conceive everything that occurs, to be 
an effect, that is, to be something consequent, which, 
as wholly derived from, may be wholly refunded into 
something antecedent. The opinions of philosophers 
with regard to the genealogy of this claim of thought, 
may be divided into two summa genera or categories ; 
as all opinions on this point view the Causal Judgment 
either, 1°, As resting immediately or mediately on ex- 
perience, or, 2°, As resting immediately or mediately 
on a native principle of the mind itself ; — in short, 
all theories of causality either make it a postenori or 
Empirical, or make it a priori or Pure. 

I shall not again enumerate the various subordinate 
doctrines into which the former category is subdivided ; 
and, in relation to all of these, it is enough to say that 
they are one and all wholly worthless, as wholly in- 

VOL. II. 2 c 
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T.ECT. cnpablc of accounting for tlie quality of necessity, by 

wliicli we are conscious that the causal judgment is 

characterised. 

Ihc opinions wliich fall under the second category 
arc not obnoxious to this sweeping objection, (except 
Brown’s), as thc}'’ arc all equally competent to save 
the phacnomenon of a subjective necessity. Of the 
three opinions, (I discount Brown’s), under this head, 
one supposc.s tliat tire law of Causality is a positive 
affirmation, and a primary fact of thought, incapable 
of all further analysis. The other two, on the contrary, 
view it is a negative principle, and as capable of reso- 
lution into a higher law. 

Of these, the first opinion (the sixth) is opposed 
in limine, by the presumption of philosophy against 
the multiplication of special principles. By the law 
of Parcimony, the assumption of a special principle 
can only be legitimated by its necessity ; and that 
necessity only emerges if the pbmnomenon to be ex- 
plained can be explained by no known and ordinary 
causes. The possible validity of this theory, there- 
fore, depends on the two others being actually found 
incompetent. As postulating no special, no new, no 
positive principle, and professing to account for the 
pbeenomenon upon a common and a negative ground, 
they possess a primar}’ presumption in their favour ; 
and if one or other be found to afford us a possible 
solution of the problem, we need not, nay, we are not 
entitled, to look beyond. 

Of these two theories, the one (the seventh) at- 
tempts to analyse the principle of Causality into the 
principle of Contradiction ; the other (the eighth), 
into the principle of the Conditioned. The former 
has been long exploded, and is now universally aban- 
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doned. The attempt to demonstrate that a negation 

of causes involves an affirmation of two contradictory 

proj)ositions, has been shown to be delusive, as the 
demonstration only proceeds on a virtual assumption 
of tbe point in question. The field, therefore, is left tiip. lw of 

.ii\ 1 Causality 

open for the last (the eighth), which endeavours to constituted 
analyse the mental law of Causality into the mental oi thoCon- 
law of the Conditioned. This theory, which has not 
hitherto been proposed, is recommended by its extreme 
simjilicity. It postulates no new, no special, no posi- 
tive principle. It only supposes that the mind is 
limited ; and the law of limitation, the law of the nie law of 
Conditioned, in one of its applications, constitutes tioued. 
the law of Causality. The mind is necessitated to 
think certain forms ; and, under these forms, thought 
is only possible in the interval between two contra- 
dictory extremes, both of which are absolutely in- 
conceivable, but one of which, on the principle of 
Excluded Middle, is necessarily true. In reference to 
the present subject, it is only requisite to specify two 
of these forms, — Existence and Time. I showed you 
that thought is only possible under the native concej)- 
tions, — ^the a 'priori forms, — of existence and time 
in other words, the notions of existence and time are 
essential elements of every act of intelligence. But 
while the mind is thus astricted to certain necessar}’’ 
modes or forms of thought, in these forms it can onl}’^ 
think under certain conditions. Thus, while obliged 
to think under the thought of time, it cannot conceive, 
on the one hand, the absolute commencement of time, 
and it cannot conceive, on the other, the infinite non- 
commencement of time ; in like manner, on the one 
hand, it cannot conceive an absolute minimum of 
time, nor yet, on the other, can it conceive the infinite 
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divisibility of time. Yet these form two pairs of 
contradictories; that is, of counter-propositions, which, 
if our intelligence be not all a lie, cannot both be true’ 
but of wliich, on the same authority, one necessarily 
must be true. This proves : 1°, That it is not com- 
petent to argue, tliat what cannot be comprehended 
as possible by us, is impossible in realily; and, 2“ 
Unit the necessities of tliouglit are not always positive 
powei'S of cognition, but often negative inabilities to 
' know. The law of mind, that all that is positively 
conceivable, lies in the interval between two incon- 
ceivable extremes, and which, however palpable when 
stated, has ne^'’er been generalised, as far as I know, 
by any philosopher, I call the Law or Principle of 
the Conditioned. 

Thus, the whole phenomenon of causality seems to 
me to be notliing more than the law of the Condi- 
tioned, in its application to a thing thought under the 
form or mental categorj’- of Existence, and under the 
form or mental category of Time. We cannot know, 
we cannot think, a thing, except as existing, that is, 
under the category of existence ; and we cannot know 
or think a thing as existing, except in time. Now the 
application of the law of the conditioned to any ob- 
ject, thought as existent, and thought as in time, will 
give us at once the pheenomenon of causality. And 
thus : — ^An object is given us, either by sense or sug- 
gestion, — imagination. As known, we cannot but 
think it existent, and in time. But to say that we 
cannot but think it to exist, is to say, that we are 
unable to think it non-existent, that is, that we are 
unable to annihilate it in thought. And this we 
cannot do. We may turn aside from it; we may 
occupy oun attention with other objects ; and we 
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may thus exclude it from our thoughts. This is 
certain : we need [not think it ; but it is equally 
certain, that thinking it, we cannot think it not to 
exist. This will be at once admitted of the present ; 
but it may possibly be denied of the past and future. 
But if we make the experiment, we shall find the 
mental annihilation of an object equally impossible 
under time past, present, or future. To obviate mis- 
apprehension, however, I must make a very simple 
observation. When I say that it is impossible to 
annihilate an object in thought, — ^in other words, to 
conceive it as non-existent, — ^it is of course not meant 
that it is impossible to imagine- the object wholly 
changed in form. We can figure to ourselves the 
elements of which it is composed, distributed and 
arranged and modified in ten thousand forms, — we 
can imagine anything of it short of annihilation. 
But the complement, the quantum, of existence, which 
is realised in any object, — that we cannot represent 
to ourselves, either as increased, without abstraction 
from other bodies, or as diminished, without addition 
to them. In short, we are unable to construe it in 
thought, that there can be an atom absolutely added 
to, or an atom absolutely taken away from, existence 
in general Make the experiment. Form to your- 
selves a notion of the universe ; now, can you con- 
ceive that the quantity of existence, of which the 
universe is the sum, is either amplified or diminished ? 
You can conceive the creation of a world as lightly 
as you can conceive the creation of an atom. But 
what is a creation? It is not the springing of 
nothing into something. Far from it: — it is con- 
ceived, and is b}’’ us conceivable, merely as the evolu- 
tion of a new form of existence, by the fiat of the 
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LEp. Deity. Let us suppose the ven* crisis of creation. 

Can we realise it to ourselves, in thought, that, 

the moment after the universe came into manifested 
being, there was a larger complement of existence 
in the universe and its Author together, than there 
was, the moment before, in the Deity himself alone 1 
This we cannot imagine. What I have now said 
of our conceptions of creation, holds tine of our 
conceptions of annihilation. AYe can conceive no 
real anniliilation, — no absolute sinkinsr of something 
into nothing. But, as creation is cogitable by us only 
as an exertion of divine power, so annihilation is only 
to be conceived by us as a withdrawal of the divine 
support. All that there is now actually of existence 
in the universe, we conceive as having virtually ex- 
* isted, prior to creation, in the Creator; and in imagin- 
ing the universe to be annihilated by its Author, we 
can only imagine this, as the retraction of an out- 
ward energy into power. All this shows how impos- 
sible it is for the human mind to think aught that it 
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thinks, as non-existent either in time past or in time 
fiiture. 

[® Our inability to think, what we have once conceived 
existent in Time, as in time becoming non-existent, 
corresponds with our inability to think, what we have 
conceived existent in Space, as m space becoming 
non-existent. We cannot realise it to thought, that 
a thing should be extruded, either Jh-om the one quan- 
titj- or the other.' Hence, under extension, the law 
of Ultimate Incompressibility; under protension, the 
law of Cause and Effect.] 

We have been hitherto speaking only of one incon- 
ceivable extreme of the conditioned, in its application 


a Supplied from Discussions, p. 620 . — Ed. 
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to the category of existence in the category of time, 
— ^the extreme of absolute commencement ; the other 
is equally incomprehensible, that is, the extreme of 
infinite regress or non - commencement. With this 
latter we have, however, at present nothing to do. 
[“ Indeed, as not obtrusive, the Infinite figures far less 
in^the theatre of mind, and exerts a far inferior influ- 
ence in the modification of thought than the Absolute. 
It is, in fact, both distant and delitescent; and in place 
of meeting us at every turn, it requires some exertion 
on our part to seek it out.] It is the former alone, — 
it is the inability we experience of annihilating in 
thought an existence in time past, in other words, 
our utter impotence of conceiving its absolute com- 
mencement, that constitutes and explains the whole 
phenomenon of causality. An object is presented to 
our observation which has phenomenally begun to be. 
AVell, we cannot realise it in thought that the object, 
that is, this determinate complement of existence, had 
really no being at any past moment; because this 
supposes that, once thinking it as existent, we could 
again think it as non-existent, which is for us impos- 
sible. What, then, can we do 1 That the phsenomenon 
presented to us began, as a phsenomenon, to be, — this 
we know by experience; but that the elements of its 
existence only began, when the phsenomenon they con- 
stitute came into being, — this we are wholly unable 
to represent in thought. In these circumstances, how 
do we proceed ? — How must we proceed ? There is 
only one possible mode. AYe are compelled to believe 
that the object, (that is, a certain quale and quantum 
of being), whose phsenomenal rise into existence we 
have witnessed, did really exist, prior to this rise, 

o Supplied from Discussions, p. C21. — Eu. 
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other forms ; [“ and hj form, be it observed, I 

mean any mode of existence, conceivable by ns or not]. 

But to say that a thing previously existed under dif- 
ferent forms, is only in other words to say, that a 
^^Sccoiui thing had causes. I have already noticed to you the 
icMt philosophers in supposing that anything can 

ronco oT* ^ Single causc. Of course, I speak only of Second 

two, to Causes. Of the causation of the Deity we can form 

consliUito -x '' T 

rni ciTcct. no possible conception. Of second causes, I say, there 

must alwa3’^s be at least a concurrence of two to con- 
stitute an effect. Take the example of vapour. .Here 
to say that heat is the cause of evaporation, is a very 
inaccurate, — at least a very inadequate, expression. 
Water is as much the cause of evaporation as heat. 
But heat and water together are the causes of the 
phenomenon. Nay, there is a third concause which 
we have forgot, — ^the atmosphere. Now, a cloud is 
the result of these three concurrent causes or con- 
stituents ; and, knowing this, we find no difficulty in 
carrying back the complement of existence, which it 
contains prior to its appearance. But on the hypo- 
thesis, that we are not aware what are the real con- 
stituents or causes of the cloud, the human mind must 
still perforce suppose some unknown, some hypothe- 
tical, antecedents, into which it mentally refunds all 
the existence which the cloud is thought to contain. 

To suppose Nothing can be a greater error in itself, , or a more 

SSai fertile cause of delusion, than the common doctrine, 
isSted that the causal judgment is elicited only when we 
objeotJin apprehend objects in consecution, and uniform conse- 
SS- cution. Of course, the observation of such succession 
SoMous. prompts and enables us to assign particular causes to 
particular effects. But this consideration ought to 

a Supplied from Discussions, p. 621 . — Ed. 
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be carefully distiDguisbed from the law of Causality, lect. 

absolutely, wbicb consists not in tbe empirical attri — 

bution of this pbsenomenon, as cause, to that pbeeno- 
menon, as ejBfect, but in tbe universal necessity of 
wbicb we are conscious, to tbink causes for every 
event, whether that event stand isolated by itself, and 
be by us referable to no other, or whether it be one 
in a series of successive phsenomena, which, as it 
were, spontaneously arrange themselves under the re- 
lation of effect and cause. [“Of no phaenomenon, as 
observed, need we think the cause; but of every 
pbsenomenon must we think a cause. The former 
we may learn through a process of induction and 
generalisation; the latter we must always and at 
once admit, constrained by the condition of Relativity. 

On this, not sunken rock, Dr Brown and others have 
been shipwrecked.] 

This doctrine of Causality seems to me preferable tiio au. 
to any other for the following, among other, reasons : — trine of 

In the first place, to explain the pbsenomenon of foTe'‘pre.’ 
the Causal Judgment, it postulates no new, no extra- jo 
ordinary, no express principle. It does not even 
found upon a positive power ; for, while it shows that 
the phaenomenon in question is only one of a class, it 
assigns, as their common cause, only a negative im- 
potence. In this, it stands advantageously contrasted 
with the one other theory which saves the phaeno- 
menon, but which saves it only by the hypothesis of 
a special principle, express^ devised to account for 
this phaenomenon alone. Nature never works by 
more, and more complex, instruments than are neces- 
sary ; — ivfjhhf TreptTrws; and to assume a particular 
force, to perform what can be better explained by a 

o Supplied from Discussions, p. C22 . — Ed. 
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general imbccilit}^ is contrary to cvciy rule of philo- 
sopliising. 

J3ut, in tlie second place, if tlierc be postulated an 
express and positive afiirmation of intelligence to ac- 
count for the fact, that existence cannot absolutely 
commence, we must equally postulate a counter afBxm- 
ation of intelligence, positive and express, to explain 
the counter fact, that existence cannot infinitely not 
commence. Tlie one necessity of mind is equally 
strong as the other ; and if the one be a positive doc- 
trine, an express testimony of intelligence, so also 
must be the other. But they are contradictories ; and, 
as contradictories, they cannot both be true. On this 
theory, therefore, the root of our nature is a lie ! By 
the doctrine, on the contrary, which I propose, these 
contradictory phaenomena are carried up into the com- 
mon principle of a limitation of our faculties. Intel- 
ligence is shown to be feeble but not false ; our nature 
is, thus, not a lie, nor the Author of our nature a 
deceiver. 

In the third place, this simpler and easier doctrine 
avoids a serious inconvenience, which attaches to the 
more difiicult and complex. It is this : — To suppose 
a positive and siDCcial principle of causality, is to sup- 
pose, that there is expressly revealed to us, through 
intelligence, the fact that there is no free causation, 
that is, that there is no cause which is not itself merely 
an effect ; existence being only a series of determined 
antecedents and determined consequents. But this is 
an assertion of Fatalism. Such, however, most of the 
patrons of that doctrine will not admit. The asser- 
tion of absolute necessity, they are aware, is virtually 
the negation of a moral universe, consequently of the 
Moral Governor of a moral universe, — in a word, Athe- 
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ism. Fatalism and Atheism are, indeed, convertible 
terms. The only valid arguments for the existence 
of a God, and for the immortality of the soul, rest on 
the ground of man’s moral nature consequently, if 
that moral nature be annihilated, which in any scheme 
of necessity it is, every conclusion, established on such 
a nature, is annihilated also. Aware of this, some of 
those who make the judgment of causality a special 
principle, — a positive dictate of intelligence, — find 
themselves compelled, in order to escape from the con- 
sequences of their doctrine, to deny that this dictate, 
though universal in its deliverance, should be allowed 
to hold universally true ; and, accordingly, they would 
exempt from it the facts of volition. Will, they hold 
to be a free cause, that is, a cause which is not an 
eflfect; in other words, they attribute to will the 
power of absolute origination. But here their own 
principle of causality is too strong for them. They 
say that it is unconditionally given, as a special and 
positive law of intelligence, that every origination is 
only an apparent, not a real, commencement. Now, 
to exempt certain phsenomena from this law, for the 
sake of our moral consciousness, cannot validly be 
done. For, in the first place, this would be to admit 
that the mind is a complement of contradictory revela- 
tions. If mendacity be admitted of some of our mental 
dictates, we cannot vindicate veracity to any. “ Falsus 
in uno, falsus in omnibus.” Absolute scepticism is 
hence the legitimate conclusion. But, in tlie second 
place, waiving this conclusion, what right have we, 
on this doctrine, to subordinate the positive affirma- 
tion of causality to our consciousness of moral liberty, 
— what right have we, for the interest of the latter, to 

o See above, Lect. ii., voL i. p. 25 ct scq. — Ed. 
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derogate from the m)iver.sality of the former ? ^Ve 
Jiave none. If both are equally positive, we have no 
right to sacrifice to the other the alternative, which 
our wishes prompt us to abandon. 

But the doctrine which I propose is not exposed to 
tlicsc difficulties. It does not suppose that the judg- 
ment of Causality is founded on a power of the mind 
to recognise as necessary in thought what is necessary 
in the universe of existence ; it, on the contrary, founds 
this judgment merely on the impotence of the mind 
to conceive either of two contradictories, and, as one 
or other of two contradictories must be true, though 
both cannot, it shows that there is no ground for in- 
femng from the inability* of the mind to conceive an 
alternative as possible, that such alternative is really 
impossible. At the same time, if the causal judgment 
be not an affirmation of mind, but merely an incapa- 
city of positively thinking the contrary, it follows that 
such a negative judgment cannot stand in opposition 
to the positive consciousness, — the affirmative deliver- 
ance, that we are truly the authors, — ^the responsible 
originators, of our actions, and not merely links in 
the adamantine series of effects and causes. It appears 
to me that it is only on this doctrine that we can 
philosophically vindicate the liberty of the will, — 
that we can rationally assert to man a “ fatis avolsa 
voluntas.” How the will can possibly be free must 
remain to us, under the present limitation of our 
faculties, wholly incomprehensible. We cannot con- 
ceive absolute commencement ; we cannot, therefore, 
conceive a free volition. But as little can we conceive 
the alternative on which liberiy is denied, on which 
necessity is affirmed. And in favour of our moral 
nature, the fact that we are free, is given us in the 
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consciousness of an uncompromising law of Duty, in 
the consciousness of our moral accountability; and 
this fact of liberty cannot be redargued on the ground 
that it is incomprehensible, for the doctrine of the 
Conditioned proves, against the necessitarian, that 
something may, nay must, be true, of which the mind 
is wholly unable to construe to itself the possibility ; 
whilst it shows that the objection of incomprehensi- 
bility applies no less to the doctrine of fatalism tlian 
to the doctrine of moral freedom. If the deduction, 
therefore, of the Causal Judgment, which I have at- 
tempted, should speculatively prove correct, it will, I 
think, afford a securer and more satisfactory founda- 
tion for our practical interests, than any other which 
has ever yet been promulgated.® 


a Here, in the manuscript, occurs 
the following sentence, mth mark of 
deletion: — "But of this we shall 
have to speak, when we consider the 
question of the Liberty or Necessity 
of our Volitions, under the Third 
Great Glass of the Mental Fhrono- 
mena, — the Conative.” The author 
docs not, however, resume the con- 
sideration of this question in these 
Lectures. It will also he observed 
that Sir W. Hamilton does not pur- 


sue the application of the Law of 
the Conditioned to the principle of 
Substance and Phtenomenon, as pro- 
posed at the outset of the discussion. 
See above, p. 376. This defect is, 
however, partially supplied in the 
completed edition of Reid's Works. 
Note H, p. 935. On Causalit}-, 
and on Liberty and Necessit]', see 
further in Discussions, p. 625 et scq., 
and Appendix IV. — Ed. 
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LECTUEE XLI. 

SECOND GREAT CLASS OF 3IENTAL PH.flEN01IENA, — 

THE FEELINGS : THEIR CHARACTER AND RELATION 

TO THE COGNITIONS AND CONATIONS. 

Ha'^tng concluded our consideration of tlie First Great 
Class of the Phienomena revealed to us by conscious- 
ness, — the phfenomena of Knowledge, — ^we are now 
to enter on the Second of these Classes, — the class 
which comprehends the phjenomena of Pleasure and 
Pain, or, in a single word, the phsenomena of Feel- 
ing.® Before, however, proceeding to a discussion of 
this clas.s of mental appearances, considered in them- 
selves, there are several questions of a preliminary 
character, which it is proper to dispose o£ Of these, 
two naturally present themselves in the Teiy threshold 
of our inquiry. The first is, — ^Do the phsenomena of 
Pleasure and Pain constitute a distinct order of inter- 
nal states, so that we are warranted in establishing the 
capacity of Feeling as one of the fundamental powers 
of the human mind ? 

The second is, — ^In what position do the Feelings 
stand by reference to the Cognitions and the Cona- 
tions ; and, in particular, whether ought the Feelings 
or the Conations to be considered first, in the order of 
science ? 


a See aboTe^ Lect. s5., voL L p. 182 . — ^Ed. 
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Of these questions, the former is by no means one 

that can be either superseded or lightly dismissed. 

This is shown, both by the very modern date at which piisononJLa 
the analysis of the Feelings into a separate class of and Pain 
pliaenomena was proposed, and by the controversy to rdutinct 
which this analysis has given birth. fnteraai 

Until a very recent epoch, the feelings were not peej. 
recognised by any philosopher as the manifestations "gog. 
of any fundamental power. The distinction taken in 
the Peripatetic School, by which the mental modifi- 
cations were divided into Gnostic or Cognitive, and 
Orectic or Appetent, and the consequent reduction of 'y.'' 
all the faculties to the Facultas cognoscendi and the Peripatetic 
Famltas appetendi, was the distinction which was the mental 
long most universally prevalent, though under vari- Sena.°’ 
ous, but usually less a23propriate, denominations. For 
example, the modern distribution of the mental powers 
into those of the Understanding and those of the 
Will, or into Powers Speculative and Powers Active, 

— these are only very inadequate, and very incorrect, 
versions of the Peripatetic analysis, which, as far as it 
went, was laudable for its conception, and still more 
laudable for its expression. But this Aristotelic divi- 
sion of the internal states, into the two categories of 
Cognitions and of Appetencies, is exclusive of the 
Feelings, as a class co-ordinate with the two other 
genera ; nor was there, in antiquity, any other philo- 
sophy which accorded to the feelings the rank denied 
to them in the analysis of the Peripatetic school. 

An attempt has, indeed, been made to show that, by 
Plato, the capacity of Feeling was regarded as one of 
the three fundamental powers ; but it is only by a 
total perversion of Plato’s language, by a total rever- 
sion of the whole analogy of his psychology, that an}' 
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lAxrr. colour can be given to this opinion. Kant, as I have 
— 11- formerly observed, was the philosopher to whom we 

tionTrliio ^ tri-logical classification. But it ought to be 
Feelings by statcd, that Kaiit only placed the keystone in the 
pili'ioM. arch, which had been raised by previous philosophers 
among his countrymen. The phenomena of Feeling 
had, for thirty years prior to the reduction of Kant, 
attracted the attention of the German psychologists, 
and had by them been considered as a separate class 
Suizcr, of mental states. This had been done by Sulzer“ in 

fiobn. 1751, by Mendelssohn^ in 1763, by Kaestner**' in 

|wnci^ 1763 (1), by Meiners^ in 1773, by Eberhard^ in 1776, 
piatner. ’ and by Platner^ in 1780 (?). It remained, however, 
KRnt,-tbc for Kant to establish, by his authority, the decisive 
t^jiisbthe trichotomy of the mental powers. In his Critique of 
of tifS J udgment {Kriiik der Urthdlshraft), and, likewise, 
tai powers. J^ntliropology, he treats of the capacities of . 

Feeling apart from, and along with, the faculties of 
Cognition and Conation.’^ At the same time, he called 


o See Untcrsuclmng fiber dm Ur- 
ipntng der angenchmen und unan- 
geneJmen Empjindungcn ; first pub- 
lished in the Memoirs of the Berlin 
Academy, in 1751 and 1752. See 
Vcmii^chte 2 diilosophischc ScJiriftcn, 
i. p. 1, Leipsic, 1800. Cf. his All- 
gcmcinc Theoric der schonm KUnstc, 
1771. — Ed. [For a summary and 
criticism of the former work, see 
Eeinhold, Ulcr die bishcrigen Bcgriffc 
vom Vergnugen. YcrmiscMe Schrif- 
ten, i. p. 296. Jena, 1796.] 

S Briefe fiber die Empfindungen, 
1755.— Ed. 

7 See Nouvclle Thcorie dcs Plaisirs, 
par M. Snlzer; avee des ESJlexions 
sur VOrigine du Plaisir, par M. 
Elsestner, de I’Academie Koyale de 
Berlin, 1767, first published in the 
Memoirs of the Academy in 1749. 
See below, p. 461 . — ^Ed. 


S See Abriss der Psi/cJiologie, 1773. 
— Ed. 

e See Allgemeine Thcorie des Dcn- 
kens und Emi^findens, read before the 
Koyal Sociely of Berlin in 1776; new 
edit. 1786. Cf. Thcorie der schSnm 
Wisscnschaften, 2d edit. Halle, 1786. 
— Ed. 

f The threefold division of the 
mental phsuomena forms the basis 
of the psychological part of Platneris 
Nciie Anthropologic, 1790 ; see book 
ii. The first edition {Anthropologic) 
appeared in 1772-4. Cf. Phil. Apho- 
rismen, vol. L b. i. § 27-43, edit. 
1793. Kant’s der Uriheilskra/t 
was first published in 1790 ; the An- 
thropologie, though written before it, 
was only first published in 1798 — 
Ed. 

n See abov^ Lect. si., Tol. i. p. 
186.— Ed. 
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attention to their great importance in the philosophy 
of mind, and more precisely and more explicitly than 
any of his predecessors did he refer them to a parti- 
cular power, — a power Avhich constituted one of the 
three fundamental pheenomena of mind. 

This important innovation necessarily gave rise to 
controversy. It is true that the Kantian reduction 
was admitted, not only by the great majority of those 
who followed the impulsion which Kant had given to 
philosophy, but, likewise, by the great majority of 
the psychologists of Germany, who ranged themselves 
in hostile opposition to the principles of the Critical 
School. A reaction was, however, inevitable; and 
while, on the one hand, the greater number were dis- 
posed to recognise the Feelings in their new rank, as 
one of the three grand classes of the mental phaeno- 
mena ; a smaller number, — ^but among them some phi- 
losophers of no mean account, — endeavoured, however 
violent the procedure, to reannex them, as secondary 
manifestations, to one or other of the two co-ordinate 
classes, — ^the Cognitions and the Conations. 

Before proceeding to consider the objections to the 
classification in question, it is proper to premise a 
word in reference to the meaning of the term by 
which the phaenomena of Pleasure and Pain are de- 
signated, — the term Feeling ; for this is an ambiguous 
expression, and on the accident of its ambiguity have 
been founded some of the reasons against the estab- 
lishment of the class of phaenomena, which it is em- 
ployed to denote. 

It is easy to convey a clear and distinct knowledge 
of what is meant by a word, when that word denotes 
some object which has an existence external to the 
mind. I have only to point out the object, and to 

VOL. ir. 2 D 
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say, tliat sucli or siicli a thing is signified by such or 
such a name ; for example, this is called a house, that 
a minhow, this a horse, that an ox, and so forth. In 
these cases, the exhibition of the reality is tantamount 
to a definition; or, as an old logician expresses it, 
Cognitio omnis intuitiva est definitiva.”“ The same, 
however, does not hold in regard to an object which 
lies "within the mind itself. What was easy in the one 
case becomes difficult in the other. F or although he to 
wffiom I would explain the meaning of a term, by point- 
ing out the object which it is intended to express, has, 
at least may have, that very object present in his 
mind, still I cannot lay my finger on it, — cannot 
give it to examine by the eye, — ^to smeU, to taste, to 
handle. Thus it is that misunderstandings frequently 
occur in reference to this class of objects, inasmuch as 
one attaches a different meaning to the word fi:om 
that in which another uses it ; and we ought not to 
be surprised that, in the nomenclature of our mental 
phsenomena, it has come to pass, that, in all languages, 
one term has become the sign of a plurality of notions, 
while at the same time a single notion is designated 
by a plurality of terms. This vacillation in the appli- 
cation and employment of language, as it originates 
in the impossibility, anterior to its institution, of 
approximating different minds to a common cognition 
of the same internal object ; so this ambiguity, when 
once established, reacts powerfully in perpetuating the 
same diffi culty ; insomuch that a principal, if not the 
very greatest, impediment in the progress of the philo- 
sopher of mind, is the vagueness and uncertainty of 
the instrument of thought itself. A remarkable ex- 

a Cf. MdancLthon, ria: Onmis intuitiva notitia est de- 

lcdices,\W}.l.,'£T. DeDcfinitione,'v!iio finitio.” — Ed. [Of. Keckennann, 
quotes it as an old saying : “ Vetus Opera, t. i. p. 198. Eacciolati, Insti- 
enim dictum est, et dignum memo* tutioncs Logiecc, pars i. c. iii. note 5. 
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ample of this, and one extending to all languages, is 

seen in the words most nearly correspondent to the — ; 

very indeterminate expression feeling. In English, GeSf 
this, like all others of a psychological application, was SSious. 
primarily of a purely physical relation, being origin- 
ally employed to denote the sensations we experience 
through the sense of Touch, and in this meaning it 
still continues to be employed. From this, its origi- 
nal relation to matter and the corporeal sensibility, it 
came, by a very natural analogy, to express our con- 
scious states of mind in general, but particularly in 
relation to the qualities of pleasure and pain, by which 
they are characterised. Such is the fortune of the 
term in English ; and precisely similar is that of the 
cognate term Gefuhl in German. The same, at least 
a similar, history might be given of the Greek term 
aLcr0Tr}cn<s, and of the Latin sensus, sensatio, with their 
immediate and mediate derivatives in the different 
Romanic dialects of modern Europe, — the Italian, 

Spanish, French, and English dialects. In applying 
the term feeling to the mental states, strictly in so far 
as these manifest the phsenomena of pleasure and pain, 
it is, therefore, hardly necessary to observe, that the 
word is used, not in all the meanings in which it can 
be employed, but in a certain definite relation, were it 
not that a very unfair advantage has been taken of 
this ambiguity of the expression. Feeling, in one 
meaning, is manifestly a cognition ; but this affords 
no ground for the argument, that feeling, in every 
signification, is also a cognition. This reasoning has, 
however, been proposed, and that by a philosoj)her 
from whom so paltry a sophism was assm*edly not to 
be expected. 

It being, therefore, understood that the word is 
ambiguous, and that it is only used because no pre- 
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fei’able can be found, the question must be determined 
by tlie proof or disproof of the affirmation, — ^that I 
am able to discriminate in consciousness certain states, 
certain qualities of mind, which cannot be reduced to 
those either of Cognition or Conation ; and that I can 
enable others, in like manner, to place themselves in 
a similar position, and observe for themselves these 
states or qualities, which I call Feelings. Let us take 
an example. In reading the story of Leonidas and 
his three hundred Spartans at Thermopylae, what do 
we experience? Is there nothing in the state of 
mind, which the narrative occasions, other than such 
as can be referred either to the cognition or to will 
and desire? Our faculties of knowledge are called 
certainly into exercise ; for this is, indeed, a condition 
of every other state. But is the exultation which we 
feel at this spectacle of human virtue, the joy which 
we experience at the temporary success, and the sor- 
row at the final destruction of this glorious band, — 
are these afiections to be reduced to states either of 
cognition or of conation in either form ? Are they not 
feelings, — ^feelings partly of pleasure, partly of pain ? 

Take another, and a very familiar instance. You 
are all probably acquainted with the old ballad of 
Chevy Chase, and you probably recollect the fine verse 
of the original edition, so lamentably spoiled in the 
more modern versions : — 


“ For Widdrington my soul is sad, 

That ever he slain should be. 

For when his legs were stricken off, 

He kneeled and fought on his knee.” “ 


a “ For Wetharrjmgton niy harte He knyled and fought on hys 
was wo, kne." 

• Thatever heslayneshuldebe; —Original Version, in Percy’s Se- 
For when both his leggis wear liques. — En. 
hewyne in to, 
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Now, I ask you again, is it possible by any process of mct. 

legitimate analysis, to carry up tbe mingled feelings, ^ 

some pleasurable, some painful, which are called up by 
this simple picture,, into anything bearing the charac- 
ter of a knowledge, or a volition, or a desire 1 If we 
cannot do this, and if we cannot deny the reality of 
such feelings, we are compelled to recognise them as 
belonging to an order of phenomena, which, as they 
cannot be resolved into either of the other classes, 
must be allowed to constitute a third class by them- 
selves. 


But it is idle to multiply examples, and I shall Grounds on 

, . _ f i . -I ob- 

now proceed to consider the grounds on which some jection has 

1-11 t 1 1 til tahcn 

philosophers, and among these, what is remarkable, to the Kan- 
a distinguished champion of the Kantian system, fication 
have endeavoured to discredit the validity of the phajno- 

, .n “ena. 

classincation. 


Passing over the arguments which have been urged 
against the power of Feeling as a fundamental capa- 
city of mind, in so far as these proceed merely on the 
ambiguities of language, I shall consider only the prin- 
cipal objections from the nature of the phenomena 
themselves, which have been urged by the three prin- 
cipal opponents of the classification in question, — 
Cams, Weiss, and Krug. The last of these is the 
philosopher by whom these objections have been urged 
most explicitly, and vdth greatest force. I shall, 
therefore, chiefly confine myself to a consideration of 
the difficulties which he proposes for solution. 

I may premise that this philosopher (Krug), ad- 
mitting only two fundamental classes of psychologi- 
cal phcenomena, — the • Cognitions and the Conations, 
— goes so far as not only to maintain, that what 
have obtained, fmm other psychologists, the name of 
Feelings, constitute no distinct and separate class of 
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^xn ' functions ; but that the very supposition is 

- ■ absurd and even impossible. “That such a power 
quoted. of feeling,” he argues," “ is not even conceivable, if 
by such is understood a power essentially different 
from the powers of Cognition and Conation,” (thus I 
translate Vorstellungs = und Bestrehungsvermogen), 

“ is manifest from the following consideration 

The powers of cognition and the powers of conation 
are, in propriety, to be regarded as two different 
fundamental powers, only because the operation of our 
mind exhibits a twofold direction of its whole activity, 
— one inwards, another ouWards ; in consequence of 
which we are constrained to distinguish, on the one 
hand, an Immanent, ideal or theoretical, and, on the 
other, a Transeunt, real or practical, activity. Now, 
should it become necessary to interpolate between 
these two powers, a third ; consequently, to convert 
the original duplicity of our activity into a triplicity; 
in this case, it would be requisite to attribute to the 
third power a third species of activity, the product 
of which would be, in fact, the Feelings. Now this 
activity of feeling must necessarily have either a 
• direction inwards, or a direction outwards, or both 
directions at once, or finally neither of the two, that 
is, no direction at all ; for apart from the directions 
inwards and outwards, there is no direction conceiv- 
able. But, in the first case, the activity of feeling 
would not be different from the cognitive activity, 
at least not essentially ; in the second case, there is 
nothing but a certain appetency manifested under the 

a This objection is given in sub- oric der OcfuJile und dcs sogenanntffn 
stance, though not exactly in Ian- GcfuhlsvcrmSgcns, Konigsberg, 1823, 
guage, in Krug’s PhilosopMsches Lex- for a’ fuller discussion of the question. 
ihon, art. SeelcnTcrafte. The author. See also above, Lect. xi., voL i. p. 
in the same work, art. Gefvlil, refers 187 . — Ed. 
to his Gnindlagc zu ciner ncuen The- 
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form of a feeling ; in tlie third, the activity of feeling 
would he only a combination of theoretical and prac- 
tical activity ; consequently, there remains only the 
supposition that it has no direction. We confess, 
however, that an hypothetical acti^dty of such a kind 
we cannot imagine to ourselves as a real activity. 
An activity without any determinate direction, would 
be in fact directed upon nothing, and a power con- 
ceived as the source of an activity, directed upon 
nothing, appears nothing better than a powerless 
power, — a wholly inoperative force, — in a word, a 
nothing.” — So far our objectionist. 

In answer to this reasoning, I would observe, that 
its cogency depends on this, — that the suj)positions 
which it makes, and afterwards excludes, are exhaus- 
tive and complete. But this is not the case. “ For, 
in place of two energies, an immanent and a transeunt, 
we may competently suppose three, — an ineunt, an 
immanent, and a transeunt 1°, The Ineunt energy 
might be considered as an act of mind, directed upon 
objects in order to Imow them, — to bring them within 
the sphere of consciousness, — mentally to appropriate 
them ; 2°, The Immanent energy might be considered 
as a kind of internal fluctuation about the objects, 
which had been brought to representation and thouglit, 
— a pleasurable or a painful affection caused by them, 
— ^in a word, a feeling ; and 3°, The Transeunt energy 
might be considered as an act tending towards tlie 
object in order to reach it, or to escape from it. This 
hypothesis is quite as allowable as that in opposition 
to which it is devised, and were it not merely in rela- 
tion to an hypothesis, which rests on no valid founda- 
tion, it would be better to consider the feelings not as 
immanent activities, but as immanent passivities. 
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'** But, in point of fact, ttc are not warranted, bj any 
analogy of our spiritual nature, to ascribe to the men- 
tal powers a direction either outwards or inwards ; on 
the contran*, the}* are rather the principles of our in- 
ternal states, of which we can only improperly predi- 
cate a direction, and this only by relation to the objects 
of the states themselves. For directions are relations 


and situations of external thin<zs : but of such there 

w ^ 

are none to be met with in the internal world, except 
by analogy to outer objects. In our Senses, which 
have reference to the external world, there is an out- 
ward direction when we perceive, or when we act on 
external things ; whereas, we may be said to turn in- 
wards, when we occupy ourselves with what is con- 
tained within tbe mind itself, be this in order to com- 


pass a knowledge of our proper nature, or to elevate 
ourselves to other objects stiU more worthy of a moral 
intelligence. Eigorot^y considered, the feelings are 
in this meaning so many directions, — so many turn- 
ings of the mind on objects, internal or external; 
turnings- towards those objects which determine the 
feelings, and which please or displease us. Take, for 
example, the respect, the reverence, we feel in die con- 
templation of the higher virtues of human nature ; 
this feeling is an immanent conversion on its object. 


3- irs cr- 
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The argument of the objectors is founded on the 
hypothesis, that as in the e3:temal world, all is action 
and reaction, — all is working and counter-working, — 
all is attraction and repulsion; so in the internal 


J See of' world, there is only one operation of objects on the 
mind, and one operation of the mind on objects ; the 
former must eons^- in cognition, the latter in cona- 
Sfc ufe tioiL Bnt when this hypodiesis is subjected to a sem- 
tiny, it is at once apparent how treacherous is the rea- 
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soniug wLicli infers of animated, wliat is true of in- lect. 

animate, nature; for, to say nothing of auglit else ^ 

that militates against it, this analogy would in truth 
leave no will or desire in the universe at all ; for action 
and reaction are already compensated in cognition, or, 
to speak more correctly, in sensitive Perception itself.” “ 

Such is a specimen of the only argument of any 
moment, against the establishment of the Feelings as 
an ultimate class of mental phaenomena. 

I pass on to the second question, — What is the po- ii. vnmt is 
sition of the Feelings by reference to the two other of tSrFeei" 
classes ; — and, in particular, should the consideration ference to 
of the Feelings precede, or follow, that of the Conations? otLr ciass- 

The answer to the second part of this question, will tai°pi!reno' 
be given in the determination of the first part; for™®”^^ 
Psychology proposes to exhibit the mental phaenomena 
in their natural consecution, that is, as they condition 
and suppose each other. A system which did not 
accomplish this, could make no pretension to be a 
veritable exposition of our internal life. 

“ To resolve this problem let us take an example. Resolved 
A person is fond of cards. In a company where he 
beholds a game in progress, there arises a desme to 
join in it. Now the desire is here manifestly kindled 
by the pleasure, which the person had, and has, in the 
play. The feeling thus connects the cognition of the 
play with the desire to join in it ; it forms the bridge, 
and contains the motive, by which we are roused from 
mere Icnowledge to appetency, — to conation, by refer- 
ence to which we move ourselves so as to attain the 
end in view. 

“Thus we find, in actual life, the Feelings interme- ne fcoi- 
diate between the Cognitions and the Conations. And 

a Biunde, Vcrsiich dcr cmpirisehen Pspcliolojic, iL § 207, p. 54-50 , — Ed. 
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this relative position of these several powers is neces- 
sary ; without the previous cognition, there could he 
neither feeling nor conation ; and "without the previous 
feeling there could he no conation. Without some 
kind or another of complacency with an object, there 
could be no tendency, no protension of the mind to 
attain this object as an end ; and we could, therefore, 
determine ourselves to no overt action. Tlie mere 
cognition leaves us cold and unexcited; the awakened 
feeling infuses warmth and life into us and our action; 
it supplies action with an interest, and, without an 
interest, there is for us no voluntary action possible. 
Without the intervention of feeling, the cognition 
stands divorced from the conation, and, apart from 
feeling, all conscious endeavour after an3'thing would 
be altogether incomprehensible. 

“ That the manifestations of the Conative Powers are 
determined by the Feelings, is also apparent from the 
following reflection. The volition or desire tends to- 
wards a something, and this something is only given 
us in and through some faculty or other of cognition. 
Now, were the mere cognition of a thing sufficient of 
itself to rouse our conation, in that case, aU that was 
known in the same manner and in the same degree, 
would become an equal object of desire or will. But 
we covet one thing; we eschew another. On the 
supposition, likewise, that our conation was only regu- 
lated by our cognition, it behoved that every other 
individual besides should be desirous of the object 
which I desire, and be desirous of it also so long as 
the cognition of the object remained the same. But 
one person pursues wffiat another person flies ; the 
same person now yearns after something which anon 
he loathes. And why? It is manifest that here there 
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lies hid some very variable quantity, -wbicb, when lect. 

united witli the cognition, is capable of rousing the ^ 

powers of conation into activity. But such a quantity 
is given, and only given, in the feelings, that is, in our 
consciousness of the agreeable and disagreeable. If 
we take this element, — ^this influence, — ^this quantity, 

— ^into account, the whole anomalies are solved. We 
are able at once to understand why all that is thought 
or cognised with equal intensity, does not, with equal 
intensity, afi’ect the desires or the will ; why different 
individuals, with the same knowledge of the same ob- 
jects, are not similarly attracted or repelled; and why 
the same individual does not always pursue or fly the 
same object. This is all explained by the fact, that a 
thing may please one person and displease another ; 
and may now be pleasurable, now x^ainful, and now 
indifferent to the same person. 

“ From these interests for different objects, and from importance 

of II correct 

these opposite interests which the same object deter- nnder- 
mines in our different powers, are we alone enabled to of the na- 
render comprehensible the change and confliction of influence of 
our desires, the vacillations of our volitions, the war- ings. 
fare of the sensual principle with the rational, — of 
the flesh with the spirit ; so that, if the nature and 
influence of the feelings be misunderstood, the pro- 
blems most important for man are reduced to insoluble 
riddles. 

“According to this doctrine, the Feelings, placed in 
the midst between the powers of Cognition and the 
j)owers of Conation, perform the function of connect- 
ing principles to these two extremes; and thus the 
objection that has been urged against the feelings, as 
a class co-ordinate with the cosrnitions and the cona- 
tions, — on the ground that the}’- afford no principle 
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TijiiCT. of mediation, — is of all objections the most futile and 
— ■ erroneous. Our conclusion, therefore, is, that as, in 
tiio tiicory our actual existence, the feelings find their place after 
inpsintho the cognitjoiis, and before the conations, — so, in the 
Hcienco 0 ggjQjjgQ Qf tlic tlicoiy of the Feelings ought to 

follow that of our faculties of Knowledge, and to pre- 
cede that of our faculties of Will and Desire."" Not- 
withstanding this, various oven of these psychologists 
who have adoj)ted the Kantian trichotomy, have de- 
parted from the order which Kant had correctly in- 
dicated, and have inverted it in every possible man- 
ner, — some treating of the feelings in the last place, 
while others have considered them in the first, 
nr. Into The last preliminary question which presents itself 

wlmtsub- , _ 1 1 

divisions IS, — Into wliat subclivisions are the feelmgs themselves 
Feelings to be distributed 1 In considering this question, I 
tributed? shall first state some of the divisions which have been 
proposed by those philosophers, who have recognised 
the capacity of feeling as an ultimate, a fundamental, 
phenomenon of mind. This statement will be neces- 
sarily limited to the distributions adopted by the 
psychologists of Germany; for, strange to say, the 
Kantian reduction, though prevalent in the Empire, 
has remained either unknown to, or disregarded by, 
those who have speculated on the mind in France, 
Italy, and Great Britain. 

Kant. To commence with Kant himself. In the CHtique 
of Judgment,^ he enumerates three specifically differ- 
ent kinds of complacency, the objects of which are 
severally the Agreeable (das Angenehrri), the Beau- 
tiful, and the Good. In his treatise of Anthro- 
2Jologyf subsequently published, he divides the feel- 

a Biunde, Versuch der empirischen jS § 5. Werke, iv. p. 63 . — Ed. 
PsycTwlogiCf ii. § 208, p. 60-64 . — ^Ed. y B. ii. Werke, vii. p. 143 . — Ed. 
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ings of pleasure and pain into two great classes ; — lect. 

1°, Tlie Sensuous ; 2°, The Intellectual. The former 

of these classes is again subdivided into two subor- 
dinate kinds, inasmuch as the feeling arises either 
through the Senses (Sensual Pleasures), or through 
the Imagination (Pleasures of Taste.) The latter of 
these classes is also subdivided into subordinate kinds ; 
for our Intellectual Feelings are connected either with 
the notions of the Understanding, or with the ideas of 
Eeason. I may notice, that in his published manual 
of Anthropology the Intellectual Feelings of the first 
subdivision, — ^the feelings of the Understanding, — are 
not treated of in detail. 

• Grottlob Schulze,® though a decided antagonist of scimizc, 
the Kantian philosophy in general, adopts the three- 
fold classification into the Cognitions, the Feelings, 
and the Conations ; but he has preferred a division of 
the Feelings difierent from that of the philosopher of 
Kdnigsberg. These he distributes into two classes, — 
the Corporeal and the Spiritual ; to which he annexes 
a third class made up of these in combination, — the 
Mixed Feelings. 

Hillebrand ^ divides the Feelings, in a threefold nmcbrand. 
manner, into those of States, those of Cognitions, and 
those of Appetency, (will and desire) ,* and again into 
Eeal, Sympathetic, and Ideal. 

HerbarU distributes them into three classes ; — 1°, iicriiart. 
Feelings which are determined by the character of the 
thing felt ; 2“, Feelings which depend on the disposi- 

a Anthropologic, § 144-1 jC, p. 295 the text, see Biundc, Fersnch chirr 
sf-j., 3d edit. 1826 , — Ed. systcmalischcn Bchandhnig dcr cm- 

P Anthropologic, ii. 283 . — Ed. pirischcn Psychologic, ii, § 210, p. 74, 

y Lchrlncch zitr Psychologic, § PS. edit 1831. Cf. Scheidler, Pcycltolo- 
Wcrhc, vol, V. p. 72, On the divi- gic, § 64, p. 443, edit 1833 . — Ed. 
sions of the Feelings mentioned in 
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eect. tioii of tlio feeling mind ; 3 \ Feelings which are in- 
termediate and mixed. 

Canjs. Carus“ (of Leipzig, — the late Cams) thus distributes 

them. “ Pure feeling,” he say.s, “ has relation either 
to Eeason, and in this case we obtain the Intellectual 
Peelings ; or it has relation to Desire and IFill, and 
in this case wc have the Moral Feelings.” Between 
these two classes, the Intellectual and the Moral Feel- 
ings, there are jdaced the ^Esthetic Feelings, or Feel- 
ings of Taste, to which he also adds a fourth class, that 
of the Beligious Feelings. 

Such are a few of the more illustrious divisions of 
the Feelings into their primary classes. It is need- 
less to enter at present into any discussion of the 
merits and demerits of these distributions. I shall 
hereafter endeavour to show you, that they may be 
divided, in the first place, into two great classes, — . 
the Higher and the Lower, — the Mental and the Cor- 
poreal, — in a word, into Sentiments and Sensations. 

a Psi/cJio7offic, WerJx, i. 428, edit. Leipsic, ISOS. — Ed. 
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LECTURE XLIL 

THE PEELINGS. — THEORY OF PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

In our last Lecture, we commenced tlie consideration lect. 
of the Second Great Class of the Mental PhEsnomena, — !— 

— the phaenomena of Feeling, — ^the phaenomena 
Pleasure and Pain. 

Though- manifestations of the same indivisible sub- cognitions, 
ject, and themselves only possible through each other, 
the three classes of mental phsenomena still admit of thcirTssen- 

i**!^***,* ^ * 11 Iml pcculi* 

a valid discrimiiiation in theory, and require severally antics, 
a separate consideration in the philosophy of mind. 

I formerly stated to you, that though knowledge, 
though consciousness, be the necessary condition not 
only of the phsenomena of Cognition, but of the phse- 
nomena of Feeling, and of Conation, yet the attempts 
of philosophers to reduce the two latter classes to the 
first, and thus to constitute the faculty of Cognition 
into the one fundamental power of mind, had been 
necessarily unsuccessful; because, though the phse- 
nomena of Feeling and of Conation appear only as 
they appear in consciousness, and, therefore, in cogni- 
tion ; yet consciousness shows us in these phsenomena 
certain qualities, which are not contained, either ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, in the phsenomena of Cognition 
itself. The characters by which these three classes 
are reciprocally discriminated are the following. — ^In 



liECT. 

XUL 


Co;::njtion. 


Feelinf, — 
hoTT dis- 
criminated 
from Cog- 
nition. 


Conatioi^ 
— dis- 
criminated 
from Cog- 
nition- 
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tlie plircnomena of Cognition, consciousness distin- 
guishes an object known from the subject knop.’ing. 
This object may be of two kinds : — ^it may either be 
tlie quality* of something different from the ego ; or it 
may be a modification of the ego or subject itself. In 
the former case, the object, which may be called for 
tlie sake of discrimination the object-object, is given as 
something different from the percipient subject. In 
the latter case, the object, which may be called the 
svhject-object, is given as really identical with the 
conscious ego, but still consciousness distinguishes it, 
as an accident, from the ego, — as the subject of thal 
accident, it projects, as it were, this subjective phseno- 
menon from itself, — ^views it at a distance, — ^in a word, 
objectifies it. This discrimination of self from self, 
— ^this objectification, — ^is the quaHfy* which consti- 
tutes the essential peculiarity of Cognition- 

In the phsenomena of Feeling, — ^the phsenomena of 
Pleasure and Pain, — on the contrary, consciousness 
does not place the mental modification or state before 
itself: it does not contemplate it apart, — as separate 
from itself, but is, as it were, fused into one. The 
peculiarity of Feeling, therefore, is that there is nothing 
but what is subjectively subjective; there is no object 
different from self, — ^no objectification of any mode of 
self. We are, indeed, able to constitute our states of 
pain and pleasure into objects of reflection, but in so 
far as they are objects of reflection, they are not feel- 
ings, but only reflex cognitions of feelings. 

In the phsenomena of Conation, — the phsenomena 
of Desire and WiU, — ^there is, as in those of Cognition, 
an object, and this object is also an object of know- 
ledge. WiU and desire are only possible through 
knowledge, — “Ignoti nuUa cupido.” But though 
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both cognition and conation bear relation to an ob- lect. 

ject, they are discriminated by the difference of this 

relation itself. In cognition, there exists no want; 
and the object, whether objective or subjective, is not 
sought for, nor avoided ; whereas in conation, there, 
is a want, and a tendency supposed, which results in 
an endeavour, either to obtain the object, when the 
cognitive faculties represent it as fitted to afford the 
fruition of the want; or to ward off the object, if 
these faculties represent it as calculated to frustrate 
the tendency, of its accomplishment. 

The fe.elings of Pleasure and Pain and the Conations conatioji, 
are, thus, though so frequently confounded by psycho- criminated 
logists,. easily distinguished. It is, for example, alto- ing. 
gether different to feel hunger and thirst, as states of 
-pain, and to desire or will their appeasement; and 
still more different is it to desire or will their appease- 
ment, and to enjoy the pleasure afforded in the act of 
this appeasement itself. Pain and pleasure, as feel- 
ings, belong exclusively to the present ; whereas cona- 
tion has reference only to the future, for conation is a 
longing, — a striving, either to maintain the continu- 
ance of the present state, or to exchange it for an- 
other. Thus, conation is not the feeling of pleasure 
and pain, but the power of overt activity, which pain 
and pleasure set in motion. 

But although, in theory, the Feelings are thus to 
be discriminated from the Desires and Volitions, they 
are, as I have frequently observed, not to be considered 
as really divided. Both are conditions of perhaps all 
our mental states ; and while the Cognitions go prin- 
cqDall}’’ to determine our speculative sphere of exist- 
ence, the Feelings and the Conations more especiall}’- 
concur in regulating our practical. 
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xni ’ Lecture, I stated the grounds on which 

it is expedient to consider tlie pha3nomena of Feeling 

lliu pneral prior to discussing those of Conation; — ^but before 
whicilar entering on the consideration of the several feelings, 
exLskMicc of ^i^^d before stating under what heads, and in what 
nmuS? order, these are to be arranged, I think it proper, in 
the first place, to take up the general question, — 
AVhat are the general conditions which determine the 
existence of Pleasure and Pain ; for pleasure and pain 
are the phaenomena which constitute the essential 
attiibute of feeling, under all its modifications ? 

Order of In tlic Consideration of this question, I shall pursue 
discussion, following ordcr : — I -shall, first of aU, state the 

abstract Theor}’- of Pleasure and Pain, in other words, 
enounce the fundamental law bj’’ which these pheeno- 
mena are governed, in all their manifestations. I shall, 
then, take an historical retrospect of the opinions of 
philosophers in regard to this subject, in order to 
show in what relation the doctrine I would support 
stands to previous speculations. This being accom- 
plished, we shall then be j)repared to inquire, how far 
the theory in question is borne out by the special 
modifications of Feeling, and how far it affords us a 
common principle on which to account for the phfe- 
nomena of Pleasure and Pain, under every accidental 
form they may assume. 

I. The I proceed, therefore, to deliver in somewhat abstruse 
piea^e^ foi’mulm, the theory of pleasure. The meaning of 
— st£d ’ these formulm I cannot expect should be fully appre- 
abstoact. bended, in the first instance, — ^far less can I expect 
that the validity of the theory should be recognised, 
before the universality of its application shall be illus- 
trated in examples. 

I. Man exists only as he lives ; as an intelligent 
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and sensible being, be consciously lives, but this only lect. 

as be consciously energises. Human existence is only 1- 

a more general expression for human bfe, and human 
life only a more general expression for the sum of 
energies, in which that life is realised, and through 
which it is manifested in consciousness. In a word, 
life is energy, and conscious energy is conscious life.® 

In explanation of this paragraph, and of those which compc- 
are to follow, I may observe, that the term energy, Se tcrm°^ 
which is equivalent to act, activity, or operation, is 
here used to comprehend also aU the mixed states of 
action and passion, of which we are conscious; for, 
inasmuch as we are conscious of any modification of 
mind, there is necessarily more than a mere passmt}’- 
of the subject; consciousness itself implying at least 
a reaction. Be this, however, as it may, the nouns 
energy, act, activity, operation, with the, correspondent 
verbs, are to be understood to denote, indifferently 
and in general, aU the processes of our higher and our 
lower life, of which we are conscious.^ This being 
premised, I proceed to the second proposition. 

II. Human existence, human life, human energy, is second, 
not unlimited, but, on the contrary, determined to a 
certain number of modes, through which alone it can 
possibly be exerted. These different modes of action 
are called, in different relafions, powers, faculties, 
capacities, dispositions, habits. 

Ill reference to this paragraph, it is only necessary 
to recall to your attention, that power denotes either 


a Cf. Aristotle, Eth. Kic., is. 9 ; S Here a wiitten interiH)lation, — 
X. 4. — Ed. Lossius, Lcxikoii, r. Vcr- OccujHtdon, exercise, perlmps Letter 
ffiiiigcji; tlieon* of cessation and ac- [expressions tLan energy, as aj)ph*. 
tivity; makes partly active, parti)' ing equally to all mental processes, 
passive ; partly tending to rest, part- whetlier active or passive.] Sec bc- 
ly to action. — Mcmora7idtt7}i. loiv, p. 4 CC. — Ed. 
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LECT. a faculty or a capacity ; faculty denotes a power of 
— — acting, capacity a power of being acted upon or 
suffering ; dwposiiion, a natural, and habit, an ac- 
Cfty.&c. quired, tendency to act or suffer." In reference to 
liabit, it ought however to be obsen’'ed, that an ac- 
quired necessarily supposes a natural tendency. Habit, 
therefore, comprehends a disposition and something 
supervening on a disiDOsition. The disposition, which, 
at fii’st, was a feebler tendency, becomes, in the end, 
by custom, that is, by a frequent repetition of exerted 
energ}q a stronger tendency. Disposition is the rude 
original, habit is the perfect consummation. 

Tiiird. III. Man, as he consciously exists, is the subject of 
pleasure and pain ; and these of various lands : but 
as man only consciously exists in and through the 
exertion of certain determinate powers, so it is only 
through the exertion of these powers that he becomes 
the subject of pleasure and pain ; each power being 
in itself at once the faculty of a specific energy, and 
a capacity of an appropriate pleasure or pain, as the 
concomitant of that energy. 

Foarth. IV. The energy of each power of conscious exist- 
ence having, as its reflex or concomitant, an appro- 
priate pleasure or pain, and no pain or pleasure being 
competent to man, except as the concomitant of some 
determinate energy of life, the all-important question 
arises, — ^What is the general law under which these 
counter-phssnomena arise, in aU their special mani- 
festations 1 

Pleasure In reference to this proposition, I would observe 
oppo^e^as that pleasure and pain are opposed to each other as 
not contraries, not as contradictories, that is, the affiima- 
tion of the one implies the negation of the other, but 

a See atoTe, Lect. x., Tol. i. p. 177 . — Ed. 
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the negation of the one does not infer the affirmation lect. 

of the other ; for there may be a third or intermediate 

state, which is neither one of pleasure nor one of pain, 
but one of indifference. Whether such a state of in- 
difference do ever actually exist ; or whether, if it do, 
it be not a comj)lex state in which are blended an 
equal complement of pains and pleasures, it is hot 
necessary, at this stage of our progress, to inquire. It 
is sufficient, in considering the quality of pleasure as 
one opposed to the quality of pain, to inquire, what 
are the proximate causes which determine them : or, 
if this cannot be answered, what is the general fact or 
law which regulates their counter-manifestations ; and 
if such a law can be discovered for the one, it is evi- 
dent that it will enable us also to explain the other, 
for the science of contraries is one. I now proceed to 
the fifth proposition. 

V. The answer to the question proposed is : — the Fiftii. 
more perfect, the more pleasurable, the energj’- ; the 
more imperfect, the more painful. 

In reference to this proposition, it is to be observed 
that the answer here given is precise, but inexplicit : 
it is the enouncement of the law in its most abstract 
form, and requires at once development and exjDlana- • 
tion. This I shall endeavour to give in the following 
propositions. 

VI. The perfection of an energy is twofold ; 1°, Bj* sixth, 
relation to the power of which it is the exertion, and, 

2°, By relation to the object about which it is conver- 
sant. The former relation affords what may be called 
its subjective, the latter what may be called its objec- 
tive, condition. 

The explanation and development of the preceding 
proposition is given in the following. 
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VII. By I’clation to its power: — An energy is per- 
fect, wJien it is tantamount to the fill], and not to 
more than the full, complement of free or spontaneous 
energy, which the power is capable of exerting; an 
energy is imperfect, either, 1', When the power is 
restrained from putting forth the whole amount of 
energy it would otherwise tend to do, or, 2’, When it 
is stimulated to put forth a larger amount than that 
to which it is spontaneously disposed. The amount 
or quantum of energ}* in the case of a single power is 
of two kinds, — 1° An intensive, and, 2'', A protensive : 
the former expressing the higher degree, the latter the 
longer duration, of the exertion. A perfect energy is, 
therefore, that which is evolved by a power, both in 
the degree and for the continuance to which it is com- 
petent without sti-aining; an imperfect energy, that 
which is evolved by a power, in a lower or in a higher 
degree, for a shorter or for a longer continuance, than, 
if left to itself, it would freely exert. There are, thus, 
two elements of the perfection, and, consequently, two 
elements of the pleasure, of a simple energy : — ^its ade- 
quate degree and its adequate duration; and four 
ways in which such an energy may be imperfect, and, 
consequently, painful ; inasmuch as its degree may be 
either too high or too low ; its duration either too long 
or too short. 

When we do not limit our consideration to the 
simple energies of individual powers, but look to com- 
plex states, in which a plurality of powers may be 
called simultaneously into action, we have, besides the 
intensive and protensive quantities of energy, a third 
kind, to wit, the extensive quantity. A state is said 
to contain a greater amount of extensive energy, in 
proportion as it forms the complement of a greater 
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number of simultaneously co-operating powers. This lect. 
complement, it is evident, may be conceived as made 
up either of energies all intensively and protensively 
perfect and pleasurable, or of energies all intensively 
and protensively imperfect and painful, or of energies 
partly perfect, partly imperfect, and this in every com- 
bination afforded by the various perfections and im- 
perfections of the intensive and protensive quantities. 

It may be here noticed, that the intensive and the two 
other quantities stand always in an inverse ratio to 
each other; that is, the higher the degree of any 
energy, the shorter is its continuance, and, during its 
continuance, the more completely does it constitute 
the whole mental state, — does it engross the whole dis- 
posable consciousness of the mind. The maximum of 
intensity is thus the minimum of continuance and of 
extension. So much for the perfection, and propor- 
tional pleasure, of an energy or state of energies, by 
relation to the power out of which it is elicited. 

This paragraph requires, I think, no commentary. 

VIII. By relation to the object, (and by the term Eishtij. 
object, be it observed, is here denoted every objective 
cause by which a power is determined to activity), 
about which it is conversant, an energy is perfect, 
when this object is of such a character as to afford to 
its power the condition requisite to let it spring to full 
spontaneous activity ; imperfect, when the object is 
of such a character as either, on the one hand, to stim- 
ulate the power to a degree, or to a continuance, of 
activity beyond its maximum of free exertion ; or, on 
the other hand, to thwart it in its tendency towards 
this its natural limit. An object is, consequently, 
pleasurable or painful, inasmuch as it thus determines 
a power to perfect or to imperfect energ}'. 
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Definitions 
of Pleasure 
and Pain. 


The defini- 
tion of 
Pleasure 
illustrated. 

1. Pleasure 
the reflex 
of energy. 


But an object, or complement of objects simulta- 
neously presented, may not only determine one but 
a plurality of powers into coactivily. The complex 
state, which thus arises, is pleasurable, in proportion 
as its constitutive energies are severally more perfect ; 
painful, in proportion as these are more imperfect ; and 
in proportion as an object, or a complement of objects, 
occasions the average perfection or the average imper- 
fection of the complex state, is it, in like manner, 
pleasurable or painful. 

IX. Pleasure is, thus, the result of certain harmo- 
nious relations, — of certain agreements ; pain, on the 
contrary, the effect of certain unharmonious rela- 
tions, — of certarin disagreements. The pleasurable 
is, therefore, not inappropriately called the agree- 
able, the painful the disagreeable, and, in conformity 
to this doctrine, pleasure and pain may be thus 
defined : — 

Pleasure is a reflex of the spontaneous and unim- 
peded exertion of a power, of whose energy we are 
conscious.® Pain, a reflex of the oversti’ained or re- 
pressed exertion of such a power. 

I shall say a word in illustration of these defini- 
tions. Taking pleasure, — ^pleasure is defined to be 
the reflex of energy and of perfect energy, and not 
to be either energy or the perfection of energy itself, 
— and why % It is not simply defined an energy, exer- 
tion, or act, because some energies are not pleasurable, 
— ^being either painful or indificrent. It is not simply 


o This is substantially the defini- in the 7th hook of the same treatise, 
tion of Aristotle, whose doctrine, as and which perhaps properly belongs 
expounded in the 10th book of the to the Eudemian Ethics, the pleasure 
Mcomaehcan Ethics, is more fully is identified with* the energy itself, 
stated below, p. 450. In the less — Ed. 
accurate dissertation, which occurs 
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defined the perfection of an energ}^, because we can lect. 

easily separate in thought the perfection of an act, ^ 

a conscious act, from any feeling of pleasure in its 
performance. The same holds true, mutatis mutandis, 
of the definition of pain, as a reflex of imperfect 
energy. 

Again, pleasure is defined the reflex of the sponta- 2. Sponta- 

_ . _ n -1 • in I'CoMs and 

neous and unimpeded, — of the free and unimpeded, unimpeded, 
exertion of a power, of whose energy we are conscious. 

Here the term spontaneous refers to the subjective, the 
term unimpeded to the objective, perfection. Touch- 
ing the term spontaneous, every power, all conditions 
being supplied, and all impediments being removed, 
tends, of its proper nature and without effort, to put 
forth a certain determinate maximum, intensive and 
pro tensive, of free energj^ This determinate maxi- 
mum of free energy, it, therefore, exerts spontaneously: 
if a less amount than this be actually put forth, a cer- 
tain quantity of tendency has been forcibly repressed ; 
whereas, if a greater than this has been actually ex- 
erted, a certain amount of nisus has been forcibly stim- 
ulated in the power. The term spontaneously, there- 
fore, pro-\ddes that the exertion of the power has not 
been constrained beyond the proper limit, — the nat- 
ural maximum, to which, if left to itself, it freely 
springs. 

Again, in regard to the term unimpeded, — tliis stip- 
ulates that the power should not be checked in tlie 
spring it would thus spontaneously make to its maxi- 
mum of energy, that is, it is sujiposed that the condi- 
tions requisite to allow this spring have been supplied, 
and that all impediments to it have been removed. 

This postulates of course the presence of an object. 

The definition further states, that the exertion must be 
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tliat of a poorer of vrhos^i enersv vre are eonsciorts. 
This reoGircs no iiluHtration. Tbei'i are povrers in 
man. the aetiTities of vrliich lie bejond the sphere of 
coBscioGsiaess. Eat it is of the very essence of plea- 
sure and vain to be felt, and there is no feelincr out of 
eonseiousness. TTLat has no tt been said of the terms 
used in the deSnition of pleasure, renders all comment 
supernuous on the parallel expressions employed in 
that of Gain. 

On this doetnue it is to be obseired. that there are 
cfiven diSerent kinds of ■Dleasure, and diSerent Muds 
of nain. In the nrst place, these are tvofold. inasmuch 
as each is either Positire and Absolute, or Zsesative 

" w 

and Relative- In resnrd to the former, the mere 
negation of pain does, by relation to pain, constitute a 
state of pleasure. Thus, the removal of the toothache 
replaces us in a state vrhich. thouarh one realiv of in- 
diaerence. is. by contrast to our nrevious asony. felt- 
as pleasurable. This is negative or relative pleasure. 
Positive or absolute pleasure, on the contrary, is all 
that pleasure ~hich ve feel above a state of indiSer- 
ence. and vrhich is, therefor^ prized as a good in itself- 
and not simply as the removal of an eviL 

On the same principle, pain is also divided into 
Positive or Absolute, and into !^^esa^ive or Eelative, 
But. in the second place, there is. moreover, a subdi- 
vision of positive pain into that ~hich accompanies a 
repression of the spontaneous energ}' of a povrer, and 
that vhich is conjoined «ith its eSbit. ivhen stimu- 
ed to over-activitv.*^ 
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I proceed no'w to state certain corollaries, "wliicli gcr. 
flow immediately from tlie preceding doctrine. ^ 

In the first place, as the powers which, in an indi- from prc- 
vidual, are either preponderantly strong by nature, or trS.° 
have become preponderantly strong by habit, have J- 
comparatively more perfect energies ; so the pleasures 
which accompany these wiU be proportionally intense 
and enduring. But this being the case, the individual 
will be disposed principally, if not exclusively, to ex- 
ercise these more vigorous powers, for their energies 
afibrd him the largest complement of purest pleasure. 

“ Trahit sua quemque voluptas,” “ each has his ruling 
passion. 

But, in the second place, as the exercise of a power 2 . tiiosc 
is the only mean by which it is invigorated, but as, at which liiost 
the same time, this exercise, until the development be tivation," 
accomplished, elicits imperfect, and, therefore, painful, secure u. 
or at least less pleasurable, energy, — ^it follows that 
those faculties which stand the most in need of culti- 
vation, are precisely those which the least secure it ; 
while, on the contrary, those which are already more 
fully developed, are precisely those which present the 
strongest inducements for their still higher invigora- 
tion. 

o Virgil, Ec?. ii. 65 . — Ed. 
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LECTUEE XLIII. 

THE PEELINGS.— HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OP THEORIES 
OP PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

Sin Lecture, I gave an abstract statement of 

— ; — that theory of Pleasure and Pain, which, I think, is 
Eecapittiia cxclusivcly Competent, to explain the 

whole multiform phenomena of our Feelings, — a 
theory, consequently, which those whole pheenomena 
concur in establishing. It is, in truth, nothing but a 
generalisation of what is essential in the concrete facts 
themselves. Before, however, proceeding to show, by 
its application to particular cases, that this theory 
affords us a simple principle, on which to account for 
the most complicated and perplexing phsenomena of 
Sstorkai I attempt to give you a slight survey of 

Taioriefof remarkable opinions on this point. To do 

SSr* however imperfectly, is of the more importance, 
as there is no work in which any such historical de- 
duction is attempted; but principally, because the 
various theories of philosophers on the doctrine of the 
pleasurable, are found, when viewed in connection, all 
to concur in manifesting the truth of that one which 
I have proposed to you, — a theory, in fact, which is 
the resumption and complement of them all. In at- 
tempting this survey, I by no means propose to furnish 
even an indication of all the opinions that have been 
held in regard to the pleasurable in general, nor even 
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of all the doctrines on this subject that have been lect. 
advanced by the authors to whom I specially refer. ^ 
I can only afford to speak of the more remarkable 
theories, and, in these, only of the more essential par- 
ticulars. But, in point of fact, though there is no end 
of what has been written upon pleasure and pain, 
considered in their moral relations and effects, the 
speculations in regard to their psychological causes 
and conditions are comparatively few. In general, I 
may also premise that there is apparent a remarkable 
gravitation in the various doctrines promulgated on 
this point, towards a common centre ; and, however 
one-sided and insufficient the several opinions may 
appear, they are all substantially grounded upon truth, 
being usually right in what they affirm, and wrong 
only in what they deny ; all are reflections, but only 
partial reflections, of the truth. These opinions, I tiicso tiico. 
may further remark, fall into two great classes ; and into two 
at the head of each there is found one of the two great 
philosophers of antiquity, — ^Plato being the founder of Sd 
the one general theory, Aristotle of the otlier. But 
though the distinction of these classes pervades the 
whole history of the doctrines, I do not deem it ne- 
cessary to follow this classification in the following 
observations, but shall content myself with a chrono- 
logical arrangement. 

Plato is the first philosopher who can be said to piato the 
have attempted the generalisation of a law which feniVuhc 
regulates the manifestation of pleasure and pain ; and uonTr r* 
it is but scanty justice to acknowledge that no subse- pjM°[jre 
quent philosopher has handled the subject with greater 
ingenuity and acuteness. For though the theory of 
Aristotle be more fully developed, and, as I am con- 
vinced, upon the whole the most complete and accu- 
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xEm wliicli we possess, it is but fair to add, that be 

borrowed a considerable portion of it from Plato, 

whose doctrine he corrected and enlarged. 

opinion of Plato regarding the source of plea- 
lat astate sure is Contained in the Pliilehus, and in the ninth 

Dicnstirc * 

-cccdwi' Repithlic, with incidental allusions to his 

r a state theory in other dialogues. Thus, in the opening of 
the Plimdo^ we have the following statement of its 
distinguishing principle, — that a state of pleasure is 
always preceded by a state of pain. Phsedo, in de- 
scribing the conduct of Socrates in the prison and on 
the eve of death, narrates, that “ sitting upright on 
the bed he (Socrates) drew up his leg, and stroking it . 
with his hand, said at the same time, — ^ What a won- 
derful thing is this, my Mends, which men call the 
pleasant and agreeable ! and how wonderful a relation 
does it bear by nature to that which seems to be its 
contrary, the painful I Por they are unwilling to be 
present with us both together ; and yet, if any person 
pursues and obtains the one, he is almost always 
under a necessiiy of accepting also the other, as if 
both of them depended from a single summit. And 
it seems to me ’ (he continues), * that if iPsop had per- 
ceived this, he would have written a fable upon it, and 
have told us that the Deiiy, being willing to reconcile 
the conflictive natures, but at the same time unable to 
accomplish this design, conjoined their summits in an 
existence one and the same ; and that hence it comes 
to pass that whoever partakes of the one, is soon after 
compelled to participate in the other. And this, as it 
appears, is the case with myself at present; for the pam 
which was before in my leg, through the stricture of 
the fetter, is now succeeded by a pleasant sensation.' ” 
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The following extract from the Phihhus^' will, how- 
ever, show more fully the purport and grounds of his 
opinion : — 

** Socrates. I say then, that whenever the harmony 
in the frame of any animal is broken, a breach is 
tlien made in its constitution, and, at the same time, 
rise is given to pains. 

“ ProtarcliiLS. You say what is highly probable. 

“ Soc. But when the harmony is restored, and the 
breach is healed, we should say that then pleasure is 
produced; if points of so great importance may be 
despatched at once in so few words. 

“ Prot, In my opinion, 0 Socrates, you say what 
is very true; but let us try if we can show these 
truths in a light still clearer. 

‘'Soc. Are not such things as ordinarily happen, 
and are manifest to us all, the most easy to be under- 
stood % 

“ Prot. What things do you mean ? 

“ Soc. Want of food makes a breach in the animal 
system, and, at the same time, gives the pain of 
hunger. 

“ Prot, True. 

“Soc. And food, in filling up the breach again, 
gives a pleasure. 

“Prot. Eight. 

“ Soc. Want of drink, also, interrupting the circula- 
tion of the blood and humours, brings on us corrup- 
tion together with the pain of thirst : but the virtue 
of a liquid in moistening and replenisliing the parts 
dried up, yields a pleasure. In like manner, unnatural 
suftbcating heat, in dissolving the texture of the parts, 
gives a painful sensation; but a cooling again, a 

a P. 31 . — Ed. 
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LEC7. refreshment agreeable to nature, affects ns n-ith a 
-I 1. sense of pleasure. 

“ Prot. ]Most certainlr. 

'' Soc. And the concretion of the animal hnmonrs 
through cold, contraiy to their nature, occasions pain ; 
but a return to their pristine state of ffuiditj, and a 
restoring of the natural circulation, produce pleasure. 
See. then, vrhether vou think tins sreneral account of 
the matter not amiss, concemins that sort of beincr 
Tirhich I said 'vras composed of indefinite and definite, 
— that, ■when bv nature any beings of that sort be- 
come animated with souL their passage into corruption, 
or a total dissolution, is accompanied ■with pain ; and 
their entrance into existence, the assemblinsr of all 
those particles which compose the nature of such a 
being, is attended with a sense of pleasure. 

Prot. I admit tout account of this whole matter : 

* 

for, as it appears to me, it bears on it the stamp of 
truth.” 

And in a subsequent part of the dialogue, Socrates 
is made to approve of the doctrine of the Eleatie 
School, in regard to the unreality of pleasure, as a 
thing always in generation, that is, always in progress 
towards e3dstence, but never absolutely esdstent. 

“ Soc, But what think you now of this 1 Have 
we not heard it said concerning pleasure, that it is a 
thing always in generation, always produced anew, 
and which, having no stability of being, cannot pro- 
perly be said to be at all % For some ingenious per- 
sons there are, who endeavour to show ik that such is 
the nature of pleasure: and we are much obliged to 
them for this their account of it.” 

Then, after an expository discourse on the jSeatic 

c P. 5 S. — ^Ed. 
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doctrine, Socrates proceeds “ Therefore, as I said 

in the beginning of this argumentation, we are much ^ 

obliged to the persons who have given us this account 
of pleasure, — ^that the essence of it consists in being 
always generated anew, but that never has it any 
kind of being. For it is plain that these persons 
would laugh at a man who asserted, that pleasure and 
good were the same thing. 

“ Prot. Certainly they would. 

“ Soc. And these very persons would undoubtedly 
laugh at those men, wherever they met with them, 
who place their chief good and end in a becoming, 

— an approximation to existence 1 

Prot. How ? what sort of men do you mean ? 

Soc. Such as, in freeing themselves from hunger 
or thirst, or any of the uneasinesses from which they 
- are freed by generation, — by tending towards being, 
are so highly delighted with the action of removing 
those uneasinesses, as to declare they would not choose 
to live without suffering thirst and hunger, nor with- 
out feeling aU those other sensations which may be 
said to follow from such kinds of uneasiness." 

The sum of Plato’s doctrine on this subject is this, sum of 
— that pleasure is nothing absolute, nothing positive, triLoftia" 
but a mere relation to, a mere negation of, pain. 

Pain is the root, the condition, the antecedent of plea- 
sure, and the latter is only a restoration of the feeling 
subject, from a state contrary to nature to a state 
conformable with nature. Pleasure is the mere replen- 
ishing of a vacuum, — ^the mere satisfying of a want. 

With this principal doctrine, — that pleasure is only 
the negation of pain, Plato connects sundry collateral 
opinions in conformity to his general system. That 
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LECT. pleasure, for example, is not a good, and that it is no- 
— 1—1. thing real or existent, but something only in the pro- 
gress towards existence, — ^uever being, ever becom- 
ing (del yLyvojxevoPt owSeVoTe ov), 

Tho doc- Aristotle saSv the partiality and. imperfection of this 
Aristotle thcory, and himself proposed another, which should 
to^Sct supply its deficiencies. His speculations concerning 
menu?!?’ tlic pleasurable are to be found in his Ethical Treatises, 
and, to say nothing of the two lesser works, the Magna 
Moralia and the Eudemian Ethics , you will find 
the subject fully discussed in the seventh and tenth 
Books of the Nicomachean Ethics. I shall say no- 
thing of Aristotle’s arguments against Eudoxus, as to 
whether pleasure be the chief good, and against Plato, 
as to whether it be a good at all, — ^these are only 
ethical questions ; I shall confine my observations to 
the psychological problem touching the law which 
Aristotle govcms its manifestation. Aristotle, in the first place, 
iSoni?* refutes the Platonic theory, — that pleasure is only the 
that pilir removal of a pain. Since it is asserted,” he says,^ 
theremo?a^ “ that pain is a want, an indigence (ei/Seta) contrary 
ofapam. nature, pleasure will be a repletion, a filling up 
{avoLTrXiqpaicrii) of that want in conformity to nature. 
But want and its repletion are corporeal affections. 
Now if pleasure be the repletion of a want contrary 
to nature, that which contains the repletion will con- 
tain the pleasure, and the faculty of being pleased. 
But the want and its repletion are in the body; the 
body, therefore, will be pleased, — ^the body will be the 
subject of this feeling. But the feeling of pleasure is 


tt The genuineness of these two hook of the McomacJiean, being part 
works is questionable. The chapters of the three books which are com- . 
on pleasure in the JSHtdemian Ethics mon to both treatises. — En. • 

are identical with tho.se in the 7th S Eth. Nic., x. 3 . — Ed. 
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an affection of the soul. Pleasure, .therefore, cann ^ 
be merely a repletion. True it is, that pleasure is 
consequent on the repletion of a want, as pain is con- 
sequent on the want iteelf. For we are pleased when, 
our wants are satisfied; pained when this is pre- 

Tented. _ i i • 

“It appears,” proceeds the Stagirite, ‘^that tins 

opinion has originated in an exclusive considera,tion 
of our bodily pains and pleasures, and more especially 
those relative to food. For when inanition has taken 
place, and we have felt the pains of hunger, we ex- 
perience pleasure in its repletion. But the same does 
not hold good in reference to all our pleasures. For 
the pleasure we find, for example, in mathematical 
contemplations, and even in some of the senses, is 
wholly unaccompanied with pain. Thus the gratifica- 
tion we derive from the energies of hearing, smell, and 
sight, is not consequent on any foregone pain, and 
in them there is, therefore, no repletion of a want. 
Moreover, hope, and the recollection of past good, are 
pleasing ; but are the pleasures from these a repletion ? 
This cannot be maintained ; for in them there is no 
want preceding, which could admit of repletion. Hence 
it is manifest, that pleasure is not the negation of a 
pain.” 

Having disposed of Plato’s theory, Aristotle pro- 
poses his own ; and his doctrine, in as far as it goes, 
is altogether conformable to that I have given to you', 
as the one which appears to me the true. 

Pleasure is maintained by Aristotle to be the con- 

perfect energy, whether of the 
functions of Sense or Intellect ; and perfect energy he 

health and vigour, and exercised upon an object rela- 
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tively excellent, that is, suited to call forth the power 
into unimpeded activity. Pleasure, though the result, 
— ^the concomitant of perfect action, he distinguishes 
from the perfect action itself. It is not the action, 
it is not the perfection, though it be consequent on 
action, and a necessary efflorescence of its perfection. 
Pleasure is thus defined by Aristotle to be the con- 
comitant of the unimpeded energy of a natural power, 
faculty, or acquired habit.® “ Thus w^hen a sense, for 
example, is in perfect health, and it is presented with 
a suitable object of the most perfect kind, there is 
elicited the most perfect energy, -svhich, at every in- 
stant of its continuance, is accompanied with pleasure. 
The same holds good with the function of Imagina- 
tion, Thought, &c. Pleasure is the concomitant in 
every case where powers and objects are in themselves 
perfect, and between which there subsists a suitable 
relation. Hence arises the pleasure of novelty. For 
on the first presentation of a new object, the energy 
of cognition is intensely directed upon it, and the 
pleasure high ; whereas when the object is again and 
again presented, the energy relaxes, and the pleasure 
declines. But pleasure is not merely the consequent 
of the most perfect exertion of power ; for it reacts 
upon the power itself, by raising, invigorating, and 
perfecting its development. For we make no pro- 
gress in a study, except we feel, a pleasure in its 
pursuit. 

“ Every different power has its peculiar pleasure and 
its peculiar pain; and each power is as much cor- 
rupted by its appropriate pain as it is perfected by 
its appropriate pleasure. Pleasure is not something 
that arises, — that conies into existence, part after part; 

a See above, p. 440 .— Ed. 
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it is, on tlie contrary, complete at every indivisible 
instant of its continuance. It is not, therefore, as 
Plato holds, a change, a motion, a generation (y^eert?, 
Kiioyorts), which exists piecemeal as it were, and suc- 
cessively in time, and only complete after a certain 
term of endurance; but on the contrary something 
instantaneous, and, from moment to moment, per- 
fect.” “ 

Such were the two theories touching the law of 
pleasure and pain, propounded by the two principal 
thinkers of antiquity. To their doctrines on this 
point we find nothing added, worthy of commemora- 
tion, by the succeeding philosophers of Greece and 
Rome ; nay, we do not find that in antiquity these 
doctrines received any farther development or con- 
firmation. Among the ancients, however, the Aris- 
totelic theory seems to have soon superseded the Pla- 
tonic; for, even among the lower Platonists them- 
selves, there is no attempt to vindicate the doctrine 
of their master, in so far as to assert that all pleasure 
is onty a relief from pain. Their sole endeavour is 
to reconcile Plato's opinion with that of Aristotle, by 
showing that the former did not mean to extend the 
principle in question to pleasure in general, but ap- 
plied it only to the pleasures of certain of the senses. 
And in truth, various passages in the Phihhus and in 
the ninth book of the Republic, afibrd countenance to 
this interpretation.^ Be this, however, as it may, it 

a See £(h. Kic., x. 4, 5. — Ed. [On cneipy. Every energy, both of Senfo 
Aristotle’s doctrine of the Pleasur* and Intellect, is, according to PLnto, 
able; see Tenncmann, Gesdtichk tfer accompanied with a sensation of plca- 
mh^ophie, iiL p. 200.] snre and pain. Jlcpullie, ix, p. 55". 

a [Plato, as well as Aristotle, seems PhiMus, p. 211, edit. Bipont. .See 
to have made pleasure consist in a Tcnnemann, GachitJUc d<r 
harmonious, pain in a disharmonious, jdtic, ii. p. 200.3 
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was only in more recent times that the Platonic doc- 
trine, in all its exclusive rigour, was again re^nved ; 
and that too by philosophers who seem not to have 
been aware of the venerable authority in favour of 
the paradox which they proposed as new. I may 
add that the philosophers, who in modern times have 
speculated upon the conditions of the pleasurable, 
seem, in general, unaware of what had been attempted 
on this problem by the ancients ; and it is indeed this 
circumstance alone that enables us to explain, why 
the modern theories on this subject, in principle the 
same with that of Aristotle, have remained so inferior 
to his in the great virtues of a theory, — comprehen- 
sion and simplicity. 

Before, however, proceeding to the consideration of 
subsequent opinions, it may be proper to observe that 
the theories of Plato and Aristotle, however opposite 
in appearance, may easily be reduced to unity, and 
the theory of which I have given you the general 
expression, will be found to be the consummated com- 
plement of both. The two doctrines differ only essen- 
tially in this : — ^that the one makes a previous pain 
the universal condition of pleasure ; while the other 
denies this condition as a general law, and holds that 
pleasure k a positive reality, and more than the mere 
alternative of pain. Kow, in regard to this difference, 
it must be admitted, on the one hand, that in so far 
as the instances are concerned, on which Plato at- 
tempts to establish his principle, Aristotle is success- 
ful in showing, that these are only special cases, and 
do not warrant the unlimited conclusion in support of 
which they are adduced. 

But, on the other hand, it must be confessed that 
Aristotle has not shown the principle to be false, — 
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from the exercise of our poirers, is nothing more than 
a negation of the pain we experience from their forced 
inertion. This I say would be an erroneous, because 
an absolute, conclusion. For the pleasure we find in 
the free play of our faculties is, as we are most fully 
conscious, far more than simply a superseding of pain. 
That philosophy, indeed, would only provoke a smile 
which would maintain, that all pleasure is in itself a 
zero, — a nothing, which becomes a something only by 
relation to the reality of pain which it annuls. It is 
true, indeed, that after a compulsory inertion, our 
pleasure, in the first exertion of our faculties, is fre- 
quently far higher than that which we experience in 
their ordinary exercise, when left at liberty. But this 
does not, at least does not exclusively, arise from the 
contrast of the previous and subsequent states of pain 
and pleasure, but principally because the powers are 
in excessive vigour, — at least in excessive erethism or 
excitation, and have thus a greater complement of in- 
tenser energy suddenly to expend. On the principle, 
therefore, that the degree of pleasure is always in the 
ratio of the degree of spontaneous activity, the plea- 
sure immediately consequent on the emancipation of 
a power from thraldom, would, if the power remain 
uninjured by, the constraint, be naturally greater, be- 
cause the energy would in that case be, for a season, 
more intense. At the same time, the state of pleasure 
would in this case appear to be higher than what it 
absolutely is ; because it would be set off by proxi- 
mate contrast with a previous state of pain. Thus it 
is that a basin of water of ordinary blood heat, appears 
hot, if we plunge in it a hand which had previously 
been dipped in snow ; and cold, if we immerse in it 
another which had previously been placed in water of 
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a still higher temperature. But it is unfair to apply 
this magnifying effect of contrast to the one. relative - 
and not to the other ; and any argument drawn from apply tijc 
it against the positive reality of pleasure, applies cfTe^of 
equally to disprove .the positive reality of pain. The disprove 
true doctrine I hold to be this, — that pain and plea- reality of 
sure are, as I have said, each to be considered both as Sorrtimn 
Absolute and as Kelative : — absolute, that is, each is 
something real, and w^ould exist were the other taken 
out of being ; relative, that is, each is felt as greater 
or less by immediate contrast to the other. I may 
illustrate this by the analogy of a scale. Let the state 
of indifference, — ^that is, the negation of both pain and 
pleasure, — ^be marked as zero, let the degrees of pain be 
denoted by a descending series of numbers below zero, 
and the degrees of pleasure by an ascending series of 
numbers above zero. Now, suppose the degree of pain 
we feel from a certain state of hunger, to be six below 
zero ;■ in this case our feeling, in the act of eating, will 
not merely rise to zero, that is, to the mere negation 
of pain, as the Platonic theory holds, but to some 
degree of positive pleasure, say six. And here I may 
observe, that, were the insufficiency of the Platonic 
theory shown by nothing else, this would be done by 
the absurd consequences it implies, in relation to the 
function of nutrition alone ; for if its principle be true, 
then would our gratification from the appeasement of 
hunger, be equally great by one kind of viand as by 
another. 

Thus, then, the counter-theories of Plato and Aris- The conn. • 
totle are, as I have said, right in what they affirm, 
wrong in what they deny ; each contains the truth, totle^e 
but not the whole truth. By suppljfing, therefore, to p^SJnTof 
either that in which it was defective, we reduce their 
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apparent discord to real harmony, and show that they 
are severally the partial expressions of a theory which 
comprehends and consummates them both. But to 
proceed in our historical survey. 

Passing over a host of commentators in the Lower 
Empire, and during the middle ages, who were con- 
tent to repeat the doctrines of Aristotle and Plato ; 
in modem times, the first original philosopher I am 
aware of, who seems to have turned his attention 
upon the phenomena of pain and pleasure, is the cele- 
brated Cardan ; and the result of his observation was 
a theory identical with Plato's, though of Plato's spe- 
culation he does not seem to have been aware. In 
the sixth chapter of his very curious autobiography, 
De Vita Propria Liber, he teUs us that it was his 
wont to anticipate the causes of disease, because he 
was of opinion that pleasure consisted in the ap- 
peasement of a pre-existent pain, (quod arhitrarer 
voluptatem consistere in dolore prsecedenti sedato). 
But in the thirteenth hook of his' great work De 
Suhtilitafe, this theory is formally propounded. 
This, however, was not done in the earlier editions 
of the work; and tke theory was, therefore, not 
canvassed by the ingenuity of his critic, the elder 
Scaliger, whose Exercitationes contra, Cajrdanum are 
totally silent on the subject. It is only in the editions 
of the De Subtilitate of Cardan, subsequent to the 
year 1560, that a statement of the theory in question 
is to he found. The following is a summary of his 
reasoning : — " All pleasure has its root in a preceding 
pain. Thus it is that we find pleasure in rest after 
hard labour; in meat and drink after hunger and 
thirst ; in the sweet after the hitter ; in light after 
darkness ; in harmony after discord. Such are the 
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facts in confirmation of this doctrine, which simple 
experience affords. But philosophy supplies, likewise, 
a reason from the nature of things themselves. Plea- 
sure and pain exist only as they are states of feeling , 
but feeling is a change, and change always proceeds 
from one contrary to another; consequently, either 
from the good to the bad, or from the bad to the good. 

The former of these alternatives is painful, and, there- 
fore, the other, when it takes place, is pleasing; a state 
of pain must thus always precede a state of pleasure.” 

Such are the grounds on which Cardan thinks himself 
entitled to reject the Aristotelic theory of pleasure, and 
to substitute in its place the Platonic. It does not, how- 
ever, appear from anything he says, that he was aware 
of the relative speculations of these two philosophers. 

But the reasoning of Cardan is incompetent ; for if his theory 
it proves anything, it proves too much, seeing that it 
would follow from his premises, that a pleasurable 
feeling cannot gradually, continually, uninterruptedly, 
rise in intensity ; for it behoves that every new degree 
of pleasure should be separated from the preceding by 
an intermediate state of higher pain; a conclusion 
which is contradicted bj*^ the most ordinary and mani- 
fest experience. This theory remained, therefore, in 
Cardan’s, as in Plato’s, hands, destitute of the necessary 
proof. 

The same doctrine, — that pleasure is onlj’- the alter- Montaigne, 
nation and consequent of pain,- — was adopted, likewise, Jmuar'' 
by :Montaigne. In the famous twelfth chapter of the 
second book of his Essays, he says : — “ Our states of 
pleasure are only the privation of our states of pain ; ” 
l>iit this universal inference he, like his predecessors, 
deduces only from the special phaenomena given in 
certain of the senses. 
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The philosopher next in order is Descartes; “ and 
his opinion is deserving of attention, not so much 
from its intrinsic value, as from the influence it has 
exerted upon those who have subsequently speculated 
upon the causes of pleasure. These philosophers seem 
to have been totally ignorant of the far profounder 
theories of the ancients ; and while the regular dis- 
cussions of the subject by Aristotle and Plato were, 
for our modern psychologists, as if they had never 
been, the incidental allusion to the matter by Des- 
cartes, originated a series of speculations which is 
still in progress. 

Descartes’ philosophy of the pleasurable is promul- 
gated in one short sentence of the sixth letter of the 
First Part of his 3pistles, which is addressed to the 
Princess Elizabeth. It is as follows : — “ All our plea- 
sure is nothing more than the consciousness of some 
one or other of our perfections.” — “Tota nostra 
voluptas posita est tantum in perfectionis alicujus 
nostrse conscientia.” It is curious to hear the praises 
that have been lavished upon this definition of the 
pleasurable. It has been lauded for its novelty; it 
has been lauded for its importance. “Descartes,” 
says Mendelssohn in his Letters on the Sensations, 
{Briefs uher die Empjindungeti), “ was the first who 
made the attempt to give a real explanation of the 
pleasurable.”^ The celebrated Ksestner thus opens 

« Before Descartes, Vives held a lectationem : neo notabiliter mmns, 
positive theory of the pleasurable, qnam ea vis qua recipit voluptatem. 
His definition of pleasure and its ea utique parte qua recipitur. Ideo 
illustration, are worthy of a passing mediocris lux gratior est oculis, quam 
notice: "Delectatio sita est in con- ingens; et subobscura gratiora sunt 
gruentia, quam invenire non esd sine hebeti visui : enndem in modnm de 
proportionis ratione aliqua inter fa- sonis.” Dc Animt, lib. iii. p. 202, 
cultatem et objectnm, ut quadam sit edit. 1555 . — ^Ed. 
quasi similitudo inter ilia; turn ne /3 Anmerkung, 6. — En. 
notabiliter sit majus, quod adfert de- 
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far less of its perfection, except in so far as we are 
conscious of its operation.' It, therefore, behoved 
Descartes to have brought down 'his definition of 
pleasure from the vague generality of a consciousness ' 
of perfection, to the precise and proximate declaration, 
that pleasure is a consciousness of the perfect energy 
of a power. But thk improvement of his definition 
would have stripped it of all novelty. It would then 
have appeared, to be, what it truly is, only a version, 
and an inadequate version, of Aristotle’s. These are 
not the only objections that could be taken to the 
Cartesian definition ; but for our present purpose it 
would be idle to advance them. 

Leibnitz is the next philosopher to whose opinion I 
shall refer ; and this you will find stated in his Nou- 
veaux Essais/^ and other works latterly published. 
Like Descartes, he defines pleasure the feeling of a 
perfection, pain the feeling of an imperfection ; and, 
in another part of the work,/* he adopts the Platonic 
theory, that aU pleasure is grounded in pain, which he 
ingeniously connects with his own doctrine of latent 
modifications, or, as he calls them, obscure perceptions. * 
As this work, however, was not published till long 
after not only his own death, but that of his great 
disciple Wolf, the indication, (for it is nothing more), 
of his opinion on this point had little influence on. 
subsequent speculations ; indeed I do not remember 
to have seen the doctrine of Leibnitz upon pleasure 
even alluded to by any of his countrymen. 

Wolf, with whose doctrine that of Baumgarten'^ 
nearly coincides, defines pleasure, the intuitive cog- 

o Liv. ii. ch, xsi. § 41. Ojiera, ed. 7 See Ms Metaphysih, § 482 et 
Erdmann, p. 261 . — Ed. scy., p. 233, edit. 1783. Cf. Platner, 

0 Liv. ii. ch. xx. § 6. Opera, ed. Phil. Aphorism.cn, ii. § 365, p. 218. 
Erdmann, p. 248 . — ^Ed. —Ed. 
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nition, (that is, in our language, the perception or mct. 

imagination), of any perfection whatever, either true ^ 

or apparent. — “Voluptas est intuitus, seu cognitio 
intuitiva, perfectioiiis cujuscunque, sive verse sive ap- 
parentis.” “ His doctrine you will find detailed in his his doc- 
Psyclwlogia Empiriea, and in liis HorcB Svhsecivce. It cised. 
was manifestly the offspring, but the degenerate off- 
spring, of the doctrine of Descartes, which, as we have 
seen, was itself only a corruption of that of Aristotle. 
Descartes rightly considered pleasure as a quality of 
the subject, in defining it a consciousness of some per- 
fection in ourselves. Wolf, on the contrary, wrongly i. Wroasly 
considers pleasure more as an attribute of the object, pSure ^ 
in defining it a cognition of any perfection whatever. bnt?of tiie 
Now in their definitions of pleasure, as Descartes was 
inferior to Aristotle, so Wolf falls far below Descartes, 
and in the same quality, — ^in want of precision and 
proximity. 

Pleasure is a feeling, and a feeling is a merely sub- 
jective state, that is, a state which has no reference to 
anything beyond itself, — which exists only as we are 
conscious of its existence. Now, then, the perfection 
or imperfection of an object, considered in itself, and 
as out of relation to our subjective states, is thought, 

— is judged, but is not felt ; and this judgment is not 
pleasure or pain, but approbation or disapprobation, 
that is, an act of the cognitive faculties, but not an 
aflection of the capacities of feeling. In this point of 
view, therefore, the definition of pleasure, as the cog- 
nition of any sort of perfection, is erroneous. It maj', 
indeed, be true that the perfection of an object can 
determine the cognitive faculty to a perfect energy ; 

a Psitcholoyic Empirka, § 511, cartes as the author of the dcfiai- 
wliere he expressly refers to Des- tion.— Ed. 
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and the concomitant of this perfect energy will be a 
feeling of pleasure. But, in this case, the objective 
perfection, as cognised, is not itself the pleasure ; but 
the pleasure is the feeling which we have of the per- 
fection, that is, of the state of vigorous and unimpeded 
energy of the cognitive faculty, as exercised- on that 
perfection. Wolf ought, therefore, to have limited 
his definition, like Descartes, to the consciousness of 
subjective perfection; as Descartes should have ex- 
plicated his consciousness of subjective perfection into 
the consciousness of fuU, spontaneous, and unimpeded 
activity. 

But there is another defect in the Wolfian defini- 
tion: — ^it limits the pleasure from the cognition of 
perfection to the Intuitive Faculties, that is, to Sense 
and Imagination, denying it to the Understanding,— - 
the faeully of Eelations,— Thought Proper. This part 
of his theory was, accordingly, assailed by Moses Men- 
delssohn, — one of the best writers and most ingenious 
philosophers of the last century, — ^who, in other re- 
spects, however, remained faithful to the objective 
point of view, from whence Wolf had contemplated 
the phsenomenon of pleasure. This was done in his 
Brief e vher die Empfmdungen, 1755.“ A reaction 
was, however, inevitable ; and other German philoso- 
phers were soon found who returned to the subjective 
point of view, from which Wolf, Baumgarten, and 
Mendelssohn had departed. 


Du Bos and But before passing to these, it would be improper 
to overlook the doctrine of two French philosophers, 
Ft-s rabjec- who had already explained pleasure in its subjective 
t»e aspect, prepared the way for the profounder 


a See Anmerkung, 6; and Kein- vom VergnUgen, § 2, — ^ VermiscJite 
hold, Vber die bisJierigen Begriffe Schrifimi, i. et seg. — En.' 
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tlieories of the German speculators, — mean Du Bos lect. 
and Pouilly. As their doctrines nearly coincide, I ^ 
shall consider them as one. The former treats of this 
subject in his Reflexions Critiques sur la Peinture^ 

&c. ; the latter in his Tlieorie des Seniimens Agr6- 
aUes.P The following are the principal momenta of 
their inquiries : — 

“ 1. Considering pleasure only in relation to the Their 
subject, the question they propose to answer is, What stS 
takes place in the state which we call pleasurable ? 

“ 2. The gratification of a want causes pleasure. If 
the want be natural, the result is a natural pleasure, 
and an unnatural pleasure, if the want be unnatural. 

“ 3. The fundamental want, — the want to which all 
others may be reduced, — is the occupation of the mind. 

All that we know of the mind is that it is a thinking, 
a knowing power. We desire objects only for the 
sake of intellectual occupation. 

“ 4. The activity of mind is either occupied or 
occupies itself. The matters which afford the objects 
of our faculties of knowledge are either sensible im- 
pressions, which arc delivered over to the understand- 
ing — this is the case in perception of sense ; or this 
matter is furnished by the cognitive faculty itself — 
as is the case in thinking. 


c See tom. i. p.irtio i. §§ 1, 2. First 
publislied in 1719, Paris, — E d. 

0 See chaps, i. iii. iv. v. First 
published in 1743. To these should 
be added the valuable treatise of the 
Pere Andrt*, — the Essai sur Ic Beau, 
•which u\as first published in 1741. 
There is .also, previously to Sulzer, 
another French lesthctical writer of 
merit, — Batteux, whose treatise, Lcs 
Jkaux Arts riduils « vn inCuic Prin~ 
ctpr, first appeared in 1746, This 
work, aloii" with two relative tre-a- 

VOL. 11. 


tises, was republished in 1774, under 
the title of Princijtcs dc la LilUraiure, 
All these authors consider ])leasure, 
more or less, from the subjective 
point of view, and are, in prineijile, 
Aristotelic. For a collection of trea- 
tises, in whole and part, on pleasure 
in its psi’chological and moral as- 
pects, see Lc Temple dii Bonheiir, on 
Ilecueil des plus Ereellehs TraiUs sur 
le Bonheur; in 4 vols. New edition, 
1770 . — Ed._ 
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LECT. ‘*6. If this activity meets with impediments in its 
prosecution, — be this in the functions either of thought 
or sense, — there results a feeling of restraint ; and this 
of two kinds, positive and negative. 

6. When the activity, whether in perception or 
thinking, is -prevented from being brought to its con- 
clusion, there emerges the feeling of straining, — of 
effort, — the feeling of positive limitation of our ]30wers. 
This is painful. 

“ 7. If the mind be occupied less than usual in all 
its functions, there arises a feeling of unsatisfied want ; 
this constitutes that state of negative restraint, — ^the 
state of ennui, of tedium. This is painful. 

“ 8. The stronger and at the same time the easier 
the activity of mind in any of its functions, the more 
agreeable.” “ 

Thk theory is evidently only that of Aristotle ; to 
whom, however, the French philosophers make no 
allusion. What they call occupation or exerme, he 
calls energy. The former expressions are, perhaps, 
preferable on this account, that they apply equally 
well to the mental processes, whether active or passive, 
whereas the terms energy, act, activity, operation, &c., 
only properly denote these processes as they are con- 
sidered in the former character. 

Sulzer, — Subsequently to the French philosophers, and as 

a reStion a reaction against the partial views of the school of 
vfemof Wolf, there appeared the theory of Sulzer, the Acade- 
mician of Berlin, — a theory which was first promul- 
gated in his Enquiry into the Origin of our Agree- 
able and Disagreeable Feelings,^ in 1752. This is 

a Abridged from Reinbold, fiber ^ Vntersucihung uher den Ursprung 
die bisherigen Begriffe vom VergnU- der angenehmen und unangetiehmen 
gen, % 1, Vermischte Schriften, p. Empfindungen. Publisbed in. tbe 
275 . — Ed. Memoirs of tbe Royal Academy of 
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one of the ablest discussions upon the question, and lect. 

though partial, like the others, it concurs in establish- 

ino- the truth of that doctrine of which Aristotle lias 

O 

left, in a short compass, the most complete and satis- 
factorj’' exposition. The following are the leading 
principles of Sulzer’s theory : — 

“ 1. We must penetrate to the essence of the soul, 
if we would discover the primary source of pleasure. 

“ 2. The essence of the soul consists in its natural 
activity, and this activity again consists in the pro- 
duction of ideas.” [By that he means the faculty in 
general of Cognition or Thought. I may here observe, 
bj' the way, that he adopts the opinion that the faculty 
of thought or cognition is the one fundamental power 
of mind ; and in this he coincides with Wolf, whose 
theory of pleasure, however, he rejects.] 

**3. In this essential tendency to activity are 
grounded all our pleasurable and painful feelings. 

“ 4. K this natural activity of the soul, or this 
ceaseless tendency to think, encounters an impedi- 
ment, pain is the result : whereas if it be excited to 
a lively activity, the result is pleasure. 

'•' 0 . There are two conditions which regulate the 
degree of capacity and incapacity in the soul for 
pleasurable and painful feelings, the habitude of re- 

nection. and the nariral vivacitv of thou'^ht: and 
* * ^ * 

bich togerher constitute the T>erfect activity of mind. 




constituent cnalirles or characters, and in which these 
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wHch presents to tlie mental activity no exercise, 
remains altogetlier indifferent. 

“ 7. No object wbicb mioves tbe mind in a pleas- 
urable or in a painful manner is simple ; “ it is neces- 
sarily composite or mnlldplex. The difference between 
agreeable and disagreeable objects can only lie in the 
connection of the parts of this multiplicity. Is there 
order in' this connection, the object is agreeable j is 
there disorder, it is painful. 

8. Beauty is ;the manifold, the various, recalled to 
unity. The mere multitude of parts does not con- 
stitute an object beautiful ; for there is required that 
an object should have at once such multiplicity and 
connection as to form a whole. 

9. This is the case in intellectual beauty; that is, 
in the beauty of those objects which the understand- 
ing contemplates in distinct' notions. The beauty of 
geometrical theorems, of ’algebraic formulae, of scien- 
tific principles, of comprehensive systems, consists no 
less than the beauty of objects of Imagination and 
Sense, in the unity of the manifold, and rises in pro- 
portion to the. quantity of the multiplicity and the 
unity. 

“ 10. All these objects present a multitude of con- 
stituent characters, — of elementary ideas, at once ; 
and these are so connected, so bound together by a 
Ijrinciple of unity, that the mind is, in consequence 
thereof, enabled to unfold and then to bring back the 
different parts to a common centre, that is, reduce 
them to unity, — ^to totality, — to system. 

“11. From this it is evident, that the Beautiful 
only causes pleasure through the principle of activity; 
Unity, multiifficity, correspondence of parts, render 

B,[But see Tiedemann’sPfij/cftoZo^rjc, p, 162.] 
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an object agreeable to iis, only inasmuch as they stand 
in a favourable relation to the active power of the 
mind. 

“ 12. The relation in which beauty stands to the 
mind is thus necessary, and, consequently, immutable. 
A single condition is alone required in order that what 
is in itself beautiful should operate on us ; it is neces- 
sary that we should know it; and to know it, it is 
necessary that, to a certain extent, we be conversant 
with the kind to which it belongs ; for otherwise we 
should not be competent to apprehend the beauty of 
an object. (1) 

“ 13. A difference of tastes is found only among 
the ignorant or the. half-learned ; and taste is a neces- 
sary consequence of knowledge.” “ 

. I shall not pursue this theory in the explanation 
it attempts of the pleasures of the Senses and of the 
Moral Powers, in which it is far less successful than 
in those of the Intellect. This was to be expected in 
consequence of the one-sided view Sulzer had taken of 
the mental phaenomena, in assuming the Cognitive 
Faculty as the elementary power out of which the 
Feelings and Conations are evolved.^ 

The theory of Sulzer is manifestly only a one-sided 
‘modification of the Aristotelic; but it does not appear 
that he was himself aware how completely he had 
been anticipated by the Stagirite. " On the contrary, 
he once and again denominates his explanation of the 
pleasurable a discovery. This can, however, hardly 
be allowed him, even were the Aristotelic theory out 
of the question ; for it required no mighty ingenuity 


o See Eeinhold \lThcr die hiehcH- iS For Sulzer's doctrines on these 
gen Bcgriffc vom VergnUgen, § 3. points, see Beinhold, as above, p. 
Vmn. Sclmflcn^ p. 296 ct scg-.— Ed.] 301 el scj.— Ed. 
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for a philosopher who was well acquainted with the 
works of his immediate predecessors, in France and 
Germany, by whom pleasure had been explained as 
the vigorous and easy exercise of the faculties, — as 
the feeling of perfection in ourselves, and as the ap- 
prehension of perfection in other things, that is, their 
unity in variety: — say, after these opinions of his 
precursors, it required no such uncommon effort of 
invention to hit upon the thought, — ^that pleasure 
is determined when the variety in the object calls 
forth the activity of the subject, and when this acti- 
vity is rendered easy by the unity in which the variety 
is contained. His explanation is more explicit, but 
except a change of expression, it is not easy to see' 
what Sulzer added to Du Bos and Pouilly, to say 

nothing of Wolf and Mendelssohn 

The theory of Sulzer is summed up in the follow- 
ing result : — ^Every variety of pleasure may, subjec- 
tively considered, be carried up into the prompt and 
vigorous activity of the cognitive faculty ; and, ob- 
jectively considered, be explained as the product of 
objects which, in consequence of their variety in unity, 
intensely occupy the mind without fatiguing it. The 
peculiar merit of the theory of Sulzer, in contrast to 
those of his immediate predecessors, is that it com- 
bines both the subjective and objective points of view. 
In this respect, it is favourably contrasted with the 
opinion of Wolf and Mendelssohn. But it takes a one- 
sided view of the character of the subject. In the 
first place,' the essence of the mind in general, and 
the essence of the cognitive faculty in particular, does 
not consist of activity exclusively, but of activity and 
receptmty in correlation. But receptivity is a pas- 
sive power, not an active, and thus the theory in its 
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fundamental position is only lialf true. This one- 

sided view by Sulzer, in which regard is had to the 

active or intellectual element of our constitution to 
the exclusion of the passive or sensual, is precisely the 
opposite to that other, and equally one-sided, view 
which was taken by Helvetius“ and the modern Epi- 
cureans and Materialists; but their theory of the 
pleasurable may be passed over as altogether without 
philosophical importance^ In the second place, it is 
erroneous to assert that pleasure is nothing else than 
the consciousness of the unimpeded activity of mind. 

The activity of mind is manifested principally in 
thinking, whereas the state of pleasure consists wholly 
of a consciousness of feeling. In the enjoyment of 
pleasure we do not think, but feel; and in an 
intenser enjoyment there is almost a suspension of 


thought.”^ 


It is not necessary to say much of the speculations Gen^*esi_ 
upon pleasure subsequent to Sulzer, and prior to adogedthe 


Kant. In Italy I find that two philosophers of the theory. 

. last century had adopted the Platonic opinion, — of 
pleasure being always an escape from pain, — Genovesi 
and Verri ; the former in a chapter of his Meta- 
physics^'* the latter in a chapter of his Dissertation on 
the Nature of Pleasure and Pain.^ This opinion, 
however, reacquires importance from having been 
adopted from Verri by the philosopher of Konisberg. 

In his Manual of Anthropology, Kant briefly and Kant 
generally states his doctrine on this point ; but in piXnk 


theor3’. 


o Dc VSsprit, disc. i. ch. i. Of. 
Dc VHoinmc, sect. ii. cli. s. — E d. 

S See Reinhold, as above, pp. 308, 
315. 317 .— Ed. 

y Cap. vi. t. ii. p. 213, edit. 1753. 
— Ed. 


5 DUcorso mlV Indole del Piacere, 
c del Dolore, §§ iii. iv. Opcre Filoso- 
fiche, i. p. 20 ct seq., edit. 1784. This 
treatise is trandatcd into German by 
hleiners , — Gedankcn Uher die Natur 
dcs VcrgnUgcns, Leipsic, 1777 . — Ed. 
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LTCT. the notes wMcli hare "bsen recentlj* prmted of Ms 

Leetiires on tMs snbjeet. ■^e Lave a more detailed 

view of the cLaracter and grounds of Lis opinion. 
The Kantian doctrine is as follows : — 

^ “ Pleasnre is the feeling of the fortLerance. {Be- 

jordeTTung). pain of the Lindiance of life. Under 
pleasnre is not to be nnderstood the feeling of life ; 
for in pain we feel life no le^ than in pleasure, nav, 
even perhaps more stronglv. In a state of pain, life 
appears long, in a state of pleasnre it seems brief ; it 
is only, therefore, the feeling of the promotion, — ^the 
fnrtherance, of lif^ wMch eonstitntes pleasure. On 
the other hand, it is not the mere hindrance of life 
wMch eonstitntes pain ; the hindrance mnst not only 
esist, it mnst be felt to exist,*' (Before proceeding 
further, I may observe, that these definitions of plea- 
snre and pain are virtually identical with those of 
Aristotle, only far le^ clear and explicit) 

But to proceed — *•' If pleasure be a feeling of the 
promotion of life, this presnpposes a hindrance of 
life : for there can he no promotion, if there be no 
foresoin^ hindrance to overcome- Since, therefore, 
the hindrance of life is pain, pleasnre mnst presup- 
pose pain 

If we intend our vital powers above their ordinary 
degree, in order to go ont of the state of mdiSerence 
or equality, we induce an opposite state ; and when 
we intend the vital powers above the suitable degree 
we occasion a hindrance, a pain. The vital force has 
a degree along with wMeh a state exists, which is one 
neither of pleasnre nor of pain, but of content, of com- 
fort, {flcLS Wolilbef.Tidert). "When this state is reduced 
to a lower pitch by any hindiance, then, a promo- 
tion, — a fartherance, of life is nsefol in order to over- 
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come this impediment. Pleasure is thus always a 
conseq^uent of pain. When we cast our eyes on the 
progress of things, we . discover in ourselves a cease- 
less tendency to escape from our present state. To 
this we are compelled by a physical stimulus, "which 
sets animals, and man, as an animal, into activity. 
But in the intellectual nature of man, there is. also a 
stimulus, which operates to the same end. In thought, 
man is always dissatisfied with the actual ; he is ever 
looking forward from the present to. the future ; he is 
incessantly in a state of transition from one state to 
another, and is unable to continue in the same. But 
what is it that thus constrains us to be always passing 
from one state to another, but pain ? And that it is 
not a pleasure which entices us to this, but a kind of 
discontent "with present suffering, is shown by the 
fact that we are always seeking for some object of 
pleasure, without knowing what that object is, merely 
as an aid against the disquiet,— against the comple- 
ment of petty pains, which in a moment irritate and 
annoy us. It is thus apparent that man is urged 
on by a necessity of his nature to go out of the pre- 
sent as a state of pain, in order to find in the future 
one less irksome. Man thus finds himself in a never- 
ceasing pain ; and this is the spur for the activity of 
human nature. Our lot is so cast that there is nothing 
enduring for us, but pain ; some indeed have less, others 
more, but all, at all times, have their share ; and our 
enjoyments at best are only slight alleviations of pain. 
Pleasure is nothing positive ; it is only a liberation of 
pain, and, therefore, only something negative. Hence 
it follows, that we never begin with pleasure but al- 
ways ■v\dth pain ; for while pleasure is only eman- 
cipation from pain, it cannot precede that .;ich jt 
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' is only a negation. Moreover, pleasure cannot endure 
in an unbroken continuity, but must be associated 
•with pain, in order to be always suddenly breaking 
through this pain, — ^in order to realise itself. Pain, on 
the contrary, may subsist without interruption in one 
pain, and be only removed throiigh a gradual- remis- 
sion ; in this case, we have no consciousness of pleas- 
ure. It is the sudden, — ^the instantaneous, removal 
of the pain, which determines all that we can call a 
veritable pleasure. We find ourselves constantly im- 
mersed, as it were, in an ocean of nameless pains, which 
we style disquietudes or desires, and the greater the 
vigour of life an individual is endowed with, the more 
keenly is he sensible to the pain. Without being in 
a state of determinate corporeal suffering, the mind is 
harassed by a multitude of obscure uneasinesses, and 
it acts, without being compelled to act, for the mere 
sake of changing its condition. Thus men run from 
solitude to society, and from society to solitude, with- 
out having much preference for either, in order merely, 
by the change of impressions, to obtain a suspension 
of their pain. It is from this cause that so many 
have become tired of their existence, and the greater 
number of such melancholic subjects have been urged 
to the act of suicide in consequence of the continual 
goading of pain, — of pain from which they found no 
other means of escape.® 

“ It is certainly the intention of Providence that, 
by the alternation of pain, we should be urged on to 
activity. No one can find pleasure in the continual 
enjoyment of delights ; these soon pall upon us, — ^pall 
upon us in fact the sooner, the more intense was their 
enjoyment. There is no permanent pleasure to be 

a Cf. Anlhropologie, § 60.— Ed, 
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reaped except in labour alone. The pleasure of toil 
consists in a reaction against the pain to which we 
should be a victim, did we not exert a force to resist 
it. Labour is irksome, labour has its annoyances, but 
these are fewer than those we should experience were 
we without labour. As man, therefore, must seek even 
his recreation in toil itself, his life is at best one of 
vexation and sorrow ; and as all his means of dissipa- 
tion afford no alleviation, he is left always in a state 
of disquietude, which incessantly urges him to escape 
from the state in which he actually is.” [This is the 
doom of man, — ^to be bom to sorrow as the sparks 
fly upwards, and to eat his bread in the sweat of his 
brow.] 

' “ Men think that it is ungrateful to the Creator to 
say, that it is the design of Providence to keep us 
in a state of constant pain ; but this is a wise pro- 
vision in order to urge human nature on to exertion. 
Were our joys permanent, we should never leave the 
state in which we are, we should never undertake 
aught new. That life we may call happy, which is 
furnished with all the means by which pain can be 
overcome; we have in fact no other conception of 
human happiness. Contentment is when a man thinks 
of continuing in the state in which he is, and re- 
nounces all means of pleasure; but this disposition 
we find in no man.” “ 

a MenschenJsunde, p. 248 ei seq.; part ii. p, 144 .— Ed, [For further 
publiehed by Starke, 1831. This is .historical notices of theories of the 
not included in Kant’s collected Pleasurable, see Lossius, LexiJcon, v. 
works by Bosenkranz and Schubert. Vergnugenj] 

Cf. Anthropologic, § 59. Wcrke, tu. 
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LECTURE XLIV. 

THE PEELINGS. — APPLICATION OF THE THEORY OF 
PLEASURE AND PAIN TO THE PHiENOMENA. 

The Feelings being mere subjective states, iavolving 
no cognition or thought, and, consequently, no refer- 
ence to any object, it follows, that they cannot be 
classified by relation to aught beyond themselves. 
The differences in which we must found all divisions 
of the Feelings into genera and species, must be wholly 
internal, and must be sought for and found exclusively 
in the states of Feeling themselves. Now, in consider- 
ing these states, it appears to me, that they admit of a 
classification in two different points of view.; — we may 
consider these states either as Causes or as Effects. 
As causes, they are viewed in relation to their product, 
— their product either of pleasure or of pain. As 
effects, they are viewed as themselves products, — 
products of the action of our different constitutive 
functions. In the former of these points of view, our 
states of Feeling will be divided simply into the three 
classes — 1°, The Pleasurable ; 2°, The Painful ; and, 
3“, The partly Pleasurable partly Painful, — without 
considering what kind of pleasure and what kind of 
pain it is which they involve ; and here, it only be- 
hoves us to inquire, — ^what are the general conditions 
which determine in a feeling one or other of these 
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counter' qualities. In tlie latter of these points of 
vieWj our states of Feeling will he divided according 
as the energy, of which they are concomitant, he that 
of a power of one kind or of another, — a distinction, 
which affords a division of our pleasures and pains, 
taken together into various sorts. I shall take these 
points of view in their order. 

In the former point of view, these feelings are dis- 
tributed simply into the Pleasurable and the Painful ; 
and it remains, on the theory I have proposed, to ex- 
plain, in general, the causes of these opposite affec- 
tions, without descending to their special kinds. Now, 
it has been stated, that a feeling of pleasure is ex- 
perienced, when, any power is consciously exerted in 
suitable manner ; that is, when we are neither, on 
the one hand, conscious of any restraint upon the 
energy which it is disposed spontaneously to put 
forth, nor, on the other, conscious of any effort in it, 
to put forth an amount of energy greater, either in 
degree or in continuance, than what it is disposed 
freely to exert. In other words, we feel positive plea- 
sure, in proportion as our powers are exercised, but 
not over-exercised ; we feel positive pain, in propor- 
tion as they are compelled either not to operate, or to 
operate too much. All pleasure, thus, arises from- the 
free play of our faculties and capacities ; all pain from 
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their compulsory repression or compulsory activity. 

The doctrine meets with no contradiction from the Apparent 
facts of actual life ; for the contradictions which, at Sotthe 
first sight, these seem to offer, prove, when examined, prove real 
to be real confirmations. Thus it might be thought, 
that the aversion from exercise, — ^the love of idleness, * 

— ^in a word, the dolce far niente , — ^is a proof that the The doicc 
inactivity, rather than the exertion, of our powers, 
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LECT. the condition of our pleasurable feelings. This objec- 

L tioh, from a natural proneness to inertion in man, is 

superficial ; and the very examples on which it pro- 
ceeds, refute it, and in refuting it, concur in estab- 
Thisnota lishing our theory of pleasure and pain. Now, is the 
niente , — ^is that doing nothing, in which so many 
opposite. find so sincere a gratification, in reality a negation of 
activity, and not in truth itself an activity intense 
and varied % To do nothing in this sense, is simply 
to do nothing irksome, — ^nothing difficult, — ^nothing 
fatiguing; — especially to do no outward work. But 
is the. mind internally, the while, unoccupied and 
inert 1 This, on the contrary, may be vividly alive, 
— may be intently engaged in the spontaneous play 
of imagination; and so far, therefore, in this case, 
from pleasure being the concomitant of inactivity, the 
activity is, on the contrary, at once vigorous and 
unimpeded ; and such, accordingly, as, on our theory, 
would be accompanied by a high degree of pleasure.® 
Ennui- Ennui is the state in which we find nothing on which 
to exercise our powers ; but ennui is a state of pain. 
All oTOupn- We must recollect, that all energy, all occupation, is 
play or either play or labour. In the former, the energy ap- 
pears as free or spontaneous ; in the latter, as either 
compulsorily put forth, or its exertion so impeded by 
difficulties, that it is only continued by a forced and 
painful effort, in order to accomplish certain ulterior 
ends. Under certain circumstances, indeed, play may 
become a labour, and labour may become a play. A 
play is, in fact, a labour, until we have acquired the 
dexterity requisite to allow the faculties exerted to 
operate with ease ; and, on the other hand, a labour 
is said to become a play, when a person has by nature, 

o [See Krag, GeschmacksUhre oder Aesthetik, p. 89, note.] 
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or lias acquired by custom, such a facility in the 

relative operations, as to energise at once vigorously 

and freely.® In point of fact, as man by his nature is 
determined to pursue happiness, (happiness is only * 
another name for a complement of pleasures), he is 
determined to that spontaneous activity of his facul- 
ties, in which pleasure consists. The love of action The love of 

> £ action sig- 

is, indeed, signalised, as a fact in human natm’e, by all “ 
who have made man an obiect of observation, though human na- 
few of them have been able to explain its true rationale, observers. 

“ The necessity of action,” says Samuel Johnson,^ “ is Samnei^ 
not only demonstrable from the fabric of the body, but 
evident from observation of the universal practice of 
mankind, who, forthe preservation of health,” (heshould 
have said for pleasure), in those whose rank or wealth 
exempts them from the necessity of lucrative labour, 
have invented sports and diversions, which, though 
not of equal use to the world with manual trades, are^ 
yet of equal fatigue to those who practise them.” 

It is finely observed by another eloquent philoso- Adam Fer- 
pher,''' in accounting, on natural principles, for man’s 
love of war: — “Every animal is made to delight in the 
exercise of his natural talents and forces : the lion 
and the tiger sport with the paw ; the horse delights 
to commit his mane to the wind, and forgets his 
pasture to try his speed in the field ; the buU, even 
before his brow is armed, and the lamb, while yet an 
emblem of innocence, have a disposition to strike with 
the forehead, and anticipate in play the conflicts they 
are doomed to sustain. Man, too, is disposed to 
opposition, and to employ the forces of his nature 

o Of. Krug, GcschmacksleJire odcr y Adam Ferguson, Essay on the 
Acsthctik, § 21, pp. 89, 90 ^ — Ed. History of Civil Society, part f. sec- 

a Rambler, No. 85.— Ed. tion iv.— Ed. 
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against an equal antagonist; he loves to bring his 
reason, his eloquence, his courage, even his bodily 
strength, to the proof. His sports axe frequently an 
image of war ; sweat and blood are jfreely expended 
in play; and fractures br death are often made to 
terminate the pastime of idleness and festiviiy. He 
was not made to live for ever, and even his love of 
amusement has opened a way to the grave." 

“ The young of all animals,” says Paley,® appear 
to me to receive pleasure simply from the exercise of 
their limbs and bodily faculties, without reference to 
any end to be attained, or any use to be answered by 
the exertion. A child, without knowing anything of 
the use of language, is in a high degree delighted with 
being able to speak. Ils incessant repetition of a few 
articulate sounds, or, perhaps, of the single word which 
it has learnt to pronorace, proves this point dearly. 
Nor is it less pleased with its first successful endeav- 
ours to walk, or rather to run, (which precedes walk- 
ing), although entirely ignorant of the importance of 
the attainment to its future fife, and even without 
applying it to any present purpose. A child is de- 
lighted with speaking, without having anything to 
say, and with walking, without knovung where to go. 
And, prior to both these, I am disposed to believe, 
that the waking hours of infancy are agreeably taken 
up with the exercise of vision, or perhaps, more pro- 
perly speaking, with learning to see. 

“ But it is not for youth alone that the great Parent 
of creation hath provided. Happiness is found with 
the purring cat, no less than with the playful kitten ; 
in the arm-chair of dozing age, as well as in either the 
sprightliness of the dance, or the animation of the 

a Katural Thcologtj. Works, Tol. ir. chap, xiivi. p. S59. 
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chase. To novelty, to acuteness of sensation, to hope, 
to ardour of pursuit, succeeds, what is, in no incon- 
siderable degree, an equivalent for them all, ‘percep- 
tion of ease.’ Herein is the exact difference between 
the young and the old. The young are not happy, 
but when enjoying pleasure ; the old are happy, when 
free from pain. And this constitution suits with the 
degrees of animal power which they respectively pos- 
sess. The vigour of youth was to be stimulated to 
action by impatience of rest ; whilst to the imbecility 
of age, quietness and repose become positive gratifi- 
cations. In one important respect, the advantage is 
with the old. A state of ease is, generally speaking, 
more attainable than a state of pleasure. A constitu- 
tion, therefore, which can enjoy ease, is preferable to 
that which can taste only pleasure. This same per- 
ception of ease oftentimes renders old age a condition 
X)f great comfort, especially when riding at its anchor 
after a busy or tempestuous life.” 

A strong confirmation of the doctrine, that all plea- 
sure is a reflex of activity, and that the free energy 
of every power is pleasurable, is derived from the 
phaenomena presented by those affections which we 
emphatically denominate the Painful. This fact is 
too striking, from its apparent inconsistency, not to 
have soon attracted attention : — 

“ Non tantum sanctis instnicUe legibiis urbes, 

Tectaque divitiis luxuriosa suis 
Mortalem allicinnt pulcra ad spectacula visum, 

Sed placet annoso squalida terra situ. 

Oblectat pavor ipse animum ; sunt gaudia curis, 

Et stupuisse juvat, quern doluisse piget.” “ 


o Virginins C.xsarinns {Poemata in Septan Ulustrium Virorum Po- 
Vtrginii Caxarini, Urbani\\i\, Pont, cmat-a. Amstelodami, apud Dan. 
OiJt. Max. CiibicuU Prccfccti. Printed Ekevirium, 1672 , p. 465 .— Ed.] . 
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gCT. Take, for example, in the first placei the affection of 
— — ^ Grief, — ^the sorrow we feel in the loss of a beloved 
?o%amed object. Is this afiection , -unaccompanied with plea- 
with plea- 2 go far jg this from being the case, that the plea- 
sure so greatly predominates over the pain as to pror 
duce a mixed emotion, which is far more pleasurable 
than any other of which the wounded heart is suscep- 
Notked by tible. It is expressly stated by the younger Pliny, in 
a passage which commences with these words : — “ Est 
queedam etiam dolendi vpluptas,” &c.“ This has also 
been frequently signalised by the poets : — 

Ovid. ThusOvid^: — 


“ Fleque meoa casus : est quBedam flere voluptas ; 

Expletur lacryinis egeriturque dolor.” 

Lacan. Thus Lucan"^; of Cornelia after the murder of 
Pompey : — 

“ Caput ferali obduxit amictu, 

■ Decrevitque pati tenebras, puppisque cavemis 
Delituit ; sBBvumque arete coniplexa dolorem, 

Perfruitur lachiymis, et auiat pro conjuge luctura.” 

Statins. Thus Statius ® : — 

“ Nemo vetat, satiare mails ; eegrumque dolorem 
Libertate doma, jam fiend! expleta voluptas.” 

Seneca. Thus Scneca, the tragedian ^ : — 

Moeror lacrymas amat assuetas, 

Flendi miseiis dira cupido est." 

Petrarcb. Thus Petrarch ^ : — 

“ Non omnia terrse 

Obruta ; vivit amor, vivit dolor 5 ora negatur 
Eegia conspicere, at fiere et meminisse relictum est.” 


a Lib. viii. ep. 16; “Est qnsedam 
etiam dolendi voluptas; pnesertim 
si in amici sinu defleas, apud quem 
lacrymis tuis vel Ians sit parata, vel 
venia.” — ^En. 

/3 TrisCia, iv. iii. 37 .— Ed. 


y PJiarsalia, ix. 108. — ED. 

5 Sylvoe, ii. i. 14 . — Ed, 
e Thyestes, i. 952 . — Ed. 
f Epvst. lib. i., Barbato Sulmonensi. . 
—Ed, 
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Thus Shenstone * . 

“Heu quanto minus est cum reliquis versari, quam tui meminisse." 

Finally, Lord Pembroke ^ : — 

“ I would not give my dead son for the best living son in Christendom.” 

In like manner, Fear is not simply painful. It is a 
natural disposition ; has a tendency to act ; and there 
is, consequently, along with its essential pain, a certain 
pleasure, as the reflex of its energy. This is finely 
expressed by Akenside : — 


LECT. 
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“ Hence, finally, by night 
The village matron round the blazing hearth 
Suspends the infant audience with her tales, 
Breathing astonishment ! of witching rhymes, 

And evil spirits ; of the deathbed call 
Of him who robb’d the widow, and devour’d 
The orphan’s portion j of unquiet souls 
Eis’n from the grave to ease the heavy guilt 
Of deeds in life conceal’d ; of shapes that walk 
At dead of night and clank their chains, and wave 
The torch of Hell around the murd’rer’s bed. 

At every solemn pause, the crowd recoil, 

Gazing each other speechless,, and congeal’d 
With shiv’rmg sighs till, eager for th’ event. 
Around the beldame all erect they hang. 

Each trembling heart with grateful terrors quell’d.” 


In like manner. Pity, which, being a sympathetic Pity, 
passion, implies a participation in sorrow, is yet con- 
fessedly agreeable. The poet even accords to the 
energy of this benevolent afiection a preference over 
the enjoyments of an exclusive selfishness : — 


“ The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears. 
Is not so sweet as virtue’s very tears.” S 


o Inscription on an urn. See 
Dodslcy’s Description of the Lcasmves, 
in Shenstone’s IVorks, (1777), vol. ii. 
p. 307 .— Ed. 

J5 The anecdote is told in a some- 
what different form of the Duke of 
Ormond. See Carte’s Life, b. viii. 
Anno 1680. Hume, chap. Ixix., tells 


the story of the Duke of Ormond, but 
as in the text.— En. 

y Plcasttres of Imagination, b. i. 
255.— Ed. ■ 

5 Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 319. The 
correct reading of the second fine is, — 
“Less x)leasing far than virtue’s vejy tears. 

— Ed. 
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On the same principle is to be explained the enjoy- 
ment which men have in spectacles of suffering, — ^in 
the combats of animals and men, in executions, in 
tragedies, &c., — a disposition which not unfrequently 
becomes an irresistible habit, not only for individuals, 
but for nations. The excitation of energetic emotions 
painfiil in themselves is, however, also pleasurable. St 
Austin affords curious examples of this in his own 
case, and in that of his fidend Alypius. Speaking of 
himself in his Confessions,^ he says: — "Theatrical 
spectacles were to me irresistible, replete as they were 
with the images of my own miseries, and the fuel of 
my own fire. What is the cause why a man chooses 
to grieve at scenes of tragic suffering, which he would 
have the utmost aversion himself to en dure ? And yet 
the spectator wishes to derive grief firom these; in 
ffict, the grief itself constitutes his pleasure. For he 
is attracted to the theatre, not to succour, hut only to 
condole.” 

In another part of the same work/ he gives the 
following account of his Mend Alypius, who had been 
carried by his fellow-students, much against his in- 
clination, to the amphitheatre, where there was to he 
a combat of gladiators. At first, unable to regard the 
atrocious spectacle, he closed his eyes, but to give you 
the result of the story in the words of St Austin, 
"Ahstulit inde secum insaniam qua stimularetur 
redire, non tantum cum iUis a quibus prius abstrac- 
tus est, sed etiam prse illis, et alios trahens.” 

I now proceed to consider the General Causes which 
contribute to raise or to lower the intensity of our en- 
ergies, and, consequently, to determine the correspond- 


o Lib. iiL cap. 2. — ^Eo. 
a CoTifi^.onts, lib. vL cap. S.- 


[Sec Parchot; Fkimea, pais iii. § iiL 
-Ed. c. t. Insiiluf. Phil., iii. p. 416.] 
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ing degree of pleasure or pain. These may be reduced lect. 
to Four: for an object rouses the activity of our 

„ _ ■ • -KT TT lower the 

powers, 1, In proportion as it is ^ew or Unex- intensity of 
pected ; 2", In proportion as it stands in a relation . 

of Contrast ; 3°, In proportion as it stands in a rela- 
tion of Harmony; and, 4", In proportion as it is Asso- 
ciated with more, or more interesting objects. 

I. The principle on which Novelty determines a i. Novelty, 
higher energy, and, consequently, a higher feeling of 
pleasure, is twofold; and of these the one may be 
called the Subjective, the other the Objective. 

In a subjective relation, — ^the new is pleasurable. Twofold,— 
inasmuch as this supposes that the mind is determined S oilS 
to a mode of action, either from inactivity, or from ‘ ' 
another state of energy. In the former case, energy, 

(the condition of pleasure), is caused : in the latter, a 
change of energy is afforded, which is also pleasurable; 
for powers energise less vigorously in proportion to 
the continuance of the same exertion, consequently, a 
new activity being determined, this replaces a strained 
or expiring exercise, that is, it replaces a painful, in- 
different, or unpleasurable feeling, by one of compa- 
ratively vivid enjoyment. Hence all that the poets, 
from Homer downward, have said of the satiety con- 
sequent on our enjoyments, and of the charms of 
variety and change ; but if I began to give quotations 
on these heads there would be no end. In an objec- 
tive relation, — a novel object is pleasing, because it 
affords a gratidcation to our desire of knowledge ; for 
to learn, as Aristotle has observed, “ is to man natu- 
rally pleasing. But the old is already known, — ^it has 
been learned, — ^has been referred to its place, and, 
therefore, no longer occupies the cognitive faculties ; 

a KhcL, i. 11, 21 j iiL 10, 2 . — Ed. 
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LECT. whereas, the new, as new, is still unknown, and rouses 

^ to energy the powers by which it is to be brought 

within the system of our knowledge. 
iL Con- II. The second general principle is Contrast. Con- 
trast operates in two ways ; for it has the effect both 
of enhancing the real or absolute intensify of a feeling, 
and of enhancing the apparent or relatiye. As an 
instance of the former, the unkindness of a person 
from whom we expect kindness, rouses to a far higher 
j)itch the emotions consequent on injury. As an in- 
stance of the latter, the pleasure of eating appears 
proportionally great, when it is immediately connected 
and contrasted with the removal of the pangs of hun- 
Suboidi- ger. It is on this principle, that the recollection of 
of our past suffering is agreeable, — hsec olim meminisse 
cipie?™ juvabit.^’ “ To the same purport Seneca,^ the trage- 


1. RecoUec- ._ 

tion of past • 

snffering. 


** Qnse fait dnrnm pati 
Meminisse dnlce est.” 


Colley. And Cowley — 

“ Tilings Tvhicli offend, irhen present, and affright, 

In. memoir, •well painted, move delight” 

Whereas the remembrance of a former happiness only 
augments the feeling of a present misery. 

Sonthem. " Conld I forget 

What I have heen, I might the better hear 
What I am destin’d to. I’m not the first 
That have been -WTetched ; but to think how much 
I have heen happier.’’ 5 

It is, likewise, on this principle, that whatever recalls 

a Virgil, uEndd, i. 203. — ^En. tion . — ^En. 

a Htrculcs Furcns, act iii. 656. — 5 Southern, Innocent Adultery, act 

Ed. iL 

7 Ode upon his Mdjesii^s Itcsfora- 
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US to a vivid consciousness of our own felicity, by con- 
trasting it with the wretchedness of others, is, though 
not unaccompanied with sympathetic pain, still pre- 
dominantly pleasurable. Hence, in part, but in part 
only,, the enjoyment we feel from all representations 
of ideal suffering. Hence, also in part, even the plea- 
sure we have in witnessing real suffering : — 

“ Suave, mari magno turbantibus sequoia ventis, 

E terra magnum alteriua spectare laborem : 

Non quia vexari quemquam est jucunda voluptas, 

Sed quibus ipse mails careas, quia cemere suave est. 

Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri 
Per campos instructa, tua sine parte pericli.” “ 

But on this, and other subjects, I can only touch. 

III.- The third general principle on which our powers 
are roused to a perfect and pleasurable, or to an im- 
perfect and painful energy, is the relation of Harmony, 
or Discord, in which one coexistent activity stands to 
another. 

It is sufficient merely to indicate this principle, for 
its influence is manifest. At different times, we exist 
in different complex states of feeling, and these states 
are made up of a number of constituent thoughts and 
affections. At one time, — say during a sacred solem- 
nity, — we are in a very different frame of mind from 
what we are at another, — say during the representa- 
tion of a comedy. Now, then, in such a state of mind, 
if anything occurs to awaken to activity a power pre- 
\dously unoccupied, or to occupy a power previously 
in energy in a different manner, this new mode of acti- 
vity is either of the same general character and tend- 
ency with the other constituent elements of the complex 
state, or it is not. In the former case, the new energy 

a Lucretius, it 1.— Ed. 
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cMmes in witli the old ; eacli operates without impedi- 
ment from the other, and tlie general harmony of feel- 
ing is not violated : in the latter case, the new energy 
jars vith thie old, and eacli severally counteracts and 
impedes the other. Thus, in the sacred solemnity, 
and when our minds are brought to a state of serious 
contemplation, eveiything that operates in unison with 
that state, — say a pious discourse, or a strain of solemn 
music, — will have a greater effect, because all the 
powers which are thus determined to exertion, go to 
constitute one total complement of harmonious energy. 
But suppose that, instead of the pious discourse or the 
strain of solemn music, we are treated to a merry tune 
or a witty address ; — these, though at another season 
they might afford us considerable pleasure, would, 
under the circumstances, cause only pain; because 
the energies they elicited, would be impeded by those 
others with which the mind was already engrossed, 
while those others would, in like manner, be impeded 
by them. But, as we have seen, pleasure is the con- 
comitant of unimpeded energy. 

IV. The fourth and last general principle by which 
the activity of our powers is determined to pleasur- 
able or painful activity, is Association. With the 
nature and influence of association you are familiar, 
and are aware that, a determinate object being present 
in consciousness with its proper thought, feeling, or 
desire, it is not present, isolated and alone, but may 
draw after it the representation of other objects, with 
their respective feelings and desires. 

2!<ow it is evident, in the first place, that one object, 
considered simply and in itself, will be more pleasing 
than another, in proportion as it, of its proper nature, 
determines the exertion of a greater amount of free 
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energy. But, in tlie second place, the amount of free gor. 
energy which an object may itself elicit, is small, when — 1-1- 
compared to the amount that may be elicited by its - 
train of associated representations. . Thus, it is evi- 
dent, that the object which in itself would otherwise 
be pleasing, may, through the accident of association, 
be the occasion of pain ; and, on the contrary, that an 
object naturally indifferent or even painful, may, by 
the same -contingency, be productive of pleasure. 

This principle of Association accounts for a great Association 
many of the phsenomena of our intellectual pleasures its^Mndi- 
and pains ; but it is far from accounting for every- and piea- 
tbing. In fact, it supposes, as its condition,' that founded 
there are pains and pleasures not founded on Asso- **®®^*^’ 
ciation. Association is a principle of pleasure and 
pain, only as it is a principle of energy of one char- 
acter or another ; and the attempts that have been The at- 
made to resolve all our mental pleasures and pains resoh’e all 
into Association, are guilty of a twofold ^dce. For, sures and 
in the first place, they convert a partial into an ex- Associa* 
elusive law ; and, in the second, they elevate a sub- Sin*^' 
ordinate into a supreme principle. The influence of 
Association, by which Mr Alison® and Lord Jeffrey,^ 
among others, have attempted to explain the whole 
phsenomena of our intellectual pleasures, was more 
properly, I think, appreciated by Hutcheson, — a phi- Hutcheson 
losopher whose works are deserving of more attention per^'ap- 
than has latterly been paid to them. " We shall see ?he influ- 
hereafter,” he says, and Aristotle said the same thing, Stioit'’ 
“that associations of ideas make objects pleasant and 
delightful, which are not naturally apt to give any 
such pleasures; and, in the same way, the casual 


o See his Essays on Taste. 6th S See Encyclo 2 :a:dia Eriiannica, 
edit. Edinburgh, 1825 . — Ed. art. Beauty, 7th edit., p. 487 . — Ed. 
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conjunctioii of ideas may a disgust where there 
is nothing disagreeable in the form itseE And this 
is the occasion of many fantastic aversions to figures 
of some animals, and to some other forms. Thus 
swine, serpents of all kinds, and some insects really 
beautiful enough, are beheld with aversion, by many 
people who have got some accidental ideas associated 
with them. And for distastes of this kind no other 
account can be given.” “ 

a Inquiry into the Origin of our L sect. vL, 4tli edition, p, 73. — 
Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, treatise Ed. 
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LECTURE XLV. 

THE FEELINGS.— THEIR CLASSES. 

Having tlius terminated tlie consideration of the 
Feelings considered as Causes, — causes of Pleasure 
and Pain, — I proceed to consider them as Enects, ings,— con 

_ « , . - T i sidered as 

— as products of the action of our dinerent powers. Effects. 
Now, it is evident, that, since all Feeling is the state 
in which we are conscious of some of the energies or 
processes of life, as these energies or processes differ, 
so will the correlative feelings. In a word, there will many 
be as many different feelinsre as there are distinct feelings as 

^ ^ , , there are 

modes of mental activity. In the Lecture in which distinct 

^ modes of 

I commenced the discussion of the Feelings, I stated mental ac- 
to you various distributions of these states by differ- 
ent philosophers.® To these I do not think it neces- 
sary again to recur, and shall simply state to you the 
grounds of the division I shall adopt. 

As the Feelings, then, are not primitive and inde- Two grand 
pendent states, but merely states which accomiiany Feelings.- 
the exertion of our faculties, or the excitation of our tions!^^' 
capacities, they must, as I have said, take their differ- 
ences from the differences of the powers which the}’’ 
attend. Now, though all consciousness and aU feeling 
be only mental, and, consequently, to say that any 
feeling is corporeal, would, in one point of view, be 
inaccurate, stiU it is manifest that there is a consider- 

a Sec above, Lect. xli., voL ii. p. 429. — Ed. 
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able number of mental functions, cognitive as veil 
as appetent, clearly marked out as in proximate re- 
lation to the body ; and to these functions ve give 
the name of Sensitive^ Sensible, Sensuous, or Sensual. 
J^ov, the feelings which accompany the exertion of 
these Sensitive or Corporeal Powers, whether cogni- 
tive or appetent, will constitute a distinct dass, and 
to th^se we may, with great propriety, give the name 
of Sensations; whereas, on the Feelings which accom- 
pany the energies of all our higher powers of mind, 
we may, with equal propriety, bestow the name of 
Sentiments. The first grand distribution of our feel- 
ings wili, therefore, be into the Sensations, — ^that is, 
the Sensitive or External Feelings ; and into the 
Sentiments, — that is, the Mental or Internal Fedings. 
Of these in their order. 

1. Of the Sensations. — ^The Sensations may be di- 
vided into two classes. The first dass will contain 
those which accompany our perceptions through the 
five determinate senses, — of Touch, Taste, SmeU, 
Hearinff, and Sisdit, — the Sensus Fixus. The second 
class wrill comprise those sensations which are in- 
cluded under what has been called the CcencESthesis 
or Sensus Communis, — the Common Sense, — Vital 
Sense, — Sensus Vagus, — such as the feelings of Heat 
and Cold, of Shuddering, the feeling of Health, of 
Muscular Tension and Lassitude, of Hunger and 
Thirst, the Visceral Sensations, &c., &c.® 

In regard to the determinate senses, each of these 
organs has its specific action, and its appropriate 
pleasure and pain ; for there is a pleasure experienced 
in each of these, when an object is presented which 
determines it to suitable activity : and a pain or dis- 

c See above, Lect sxviL, roL iL p. 157. — Eo. 
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satisfaction experienced, wlien tlie energy elicited is lect . 

^either inordinately vehement or too remiss. This 

pleasure and pain, ^vhich is that alone belonging to 
the action of the living organ, and which, therefore, discK- 
may be styled organic^ we must distinguish from that niusirated. 
higher feeling, which, perhaps, results from the exer- 
cise of Imagination and Intellect upon the phsenomena 
delivered by the senses. Thus, I would call organic 
the pleasure we feel in the perception of green or blue, 
and the pain we feel in the perception of a dazzling 
white ; bnt I would be, perhaps, disposed to refer to 
some other power than the External Sense, the enjoy- 
ment we experience in the harmony of colours, and 
certainly that which we find in the proportions of 
figure. The same observation applies to Hearing. 

I would call organic the pleasure we have in single 
sounds ; whereas the satisfaction we receive from the 
harmony, and, still more, from the melody of tones, 
seems to require a higher faculty. This, however, is 
a very obscure and difficult problem ; but, in what- 
ever manner it be determined, the Aristotelic theory 
of pleasure and pain is still the only one which can 
account for the phsenomena. Limiting, however, the The degree 
organic pleasure of which a sense is capable, to that 
from the activity determined in it by its elementary by the ob- 
objects, — ^this will be competent to every sense, but and^eu^ec- 
in very difierent degrees. In treating of the Cogni- tbe^eSe. 
tive Powers, I formerly noticed that in all the senses 
we could discriminate two phsenomena, — ^the phseno- 
menon of Perception Proper, and the phsenomenon of 
Sensation Proper.® By perception is understood the 
objective relation of the sense, that is, the informa- 
tion obtained through it of the qualities of external 

a See above, Lect. xxiv., voL iL p. 981 — ^Ed. 
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existences in tlieir action on the organ; by sensation 
is understood the subjective relation of the sense,* 
that is, our consciousness of the affection of the organ 
itself, as acted on, — as affected by an object. I stated 
that these phsenomena were in an inverse ratio to 
each other, — ^that is, the greater the perception the 
less always the sensation, the . greater the sensation 
the less always the perception, I further observed, 
that, of the senses, some were more objective, others 
more' subjective; — that in some the phsenomenon of 
perception predominated, in others the phsehomenon 
of sensation ; that is, some gave us much information 
in regard to the qualities of their object and little 
in regard to their own affection in the act ; whereas 
the information we received from others, was almost 
limited exclusively to their own modification, when 
at work. Thus the two higher senses of Sight and 
Hearing might be considered as pre-eminently objec- 
tive, the two lower senses of Taste and Smell might 
be considered as pre-eminently subjective ; while the 
sense of Touch might be viewed as that in which the 
two phenomena are, as it were, in cequilihrio. Now, 
according to this doctrine, we ought to find the . 
organic pleasure and pain in the two higher senses 
comparatively feeble, in the two lower, comparatively 
strong. And so it is. The satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion we receive from certain single colours and certain 
single sounds, in determining the organs of Sight and 
Hearing to perfect or imperfect activity, is small in 
proportion to the pleasure or the displeasure we are 
conscious of from the application of certain single 
objects to the organs of Taste and Smell. 

So far we may safely go. But when it is required 
of us to explain, particularly and in detail, why the 
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rose,- for example, produces this sensation of smell, 
assafoetida that other, and so forth, and to say in what 
peculiar action does the perfect or pleasurable, and 
the imperfect or painful, activity of an organ consist, 
we must at once profess our ignorance. But it is the 
same with all our attempts at explaining any of the 
ultimate phenomena of creation. In general, we may 
account for much ; in detail, we can rarely account 
for anything ; for we soon remount to facts which lie 
beyond our powers of analysis and observation. 

• All that we can say in explanation of the agreeable 
in sensation is, that, on the general analogy of our 
being, when the impression of an object on a sense 
is in harmony with its amount of power, and thus 
allows it the condition of springing to full spontaneous 
energy, the result is pleasure ; whereas, when the im- 
pression is out of harmony with the amount of power, 
and thus either represses it or stimulates it to over- 
activity, the result is pain. 

The same explanation, drawn from the observation 
of the phenomena within our reach, must be applied 
to the sensations which belong to the Vital Sense, but 
in regard to these it is not necessary to say anything 
in detail. 

II. The Mental or Internal Feelings, — the Senti- 
ments, — may be divided into Contemplative and 
Practical. The former are the concomitants of our 
Cognitive Powers, the latter of our Powers of Cona- 
tion. Of these in their order. 

The Contemplative Feelings are again distributed 
into two classes, — ^into those of the Subsidiary Facul- 
ties, and those of the Elaborative ; and the Feel- 
ings accompanying the subsidiary faculties may be 
again subdivided into those of Self-Consciousness or 
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LECT. Internal Perception, and into those of . Imagination, — 

^ Imagination being here employed to comprehend its 

Jkss^SJid- relative faculty, the faculty of Eeproduction. Of 
tbJ? of these in them order ; and first of the Feelings or Sen- 
scSness, timents attending the faculty of Kefiex Perception or 
ghfa£T’ Self-Consciousness. 

^^senti^ By this faculty we become aware of our internal 
tending statcs I that is, in other words, that we live. Now we 
seionsness. are conscious 01 our me only as we are conscious of 
our activity, and we are conscious of activity only as 
we are conscious of a change of state, — ^for aU activity 
is the going out of one state into another ; while, at 
the same time, we are only conscious of one sta-te by 
contrast to, or as discriminated from, a preceding. 
Tedinm or-Now pleasure, wc have also seen, is the consciousness 

Gnntit* 9 j 9 IT • » *1 

of a vigorous and unimpeded energy ; pam> the con- 
sciousness of repressed or impeded tendency to action. 
This being the case, if there be nothing which presents 
to our faculties the objects, on which they may exert 
their activity, in other words, if there be no cause 
whereby our actual state may be made to pass into 
another, there results a peculiar irksome feeling of a 
want of excitement, which we denominate tedium or 
ennui. This feeling is like that of being unable to 
die, and not being allowed to live ; and sometimes 
becomes so oppressive that it leads to suicide or 
madness. • 

Arises from The pain we experience in the feeling of Tedium, 

a repressed . t t 

arises from the feeling of a repressed tendency to 
action ; and it is intense in proportion as this feeling 
is lively and vigorous. An inability to thought is a 
security against this feeling, and, therefore, tedium is 
far less felt by the uncultivated than by the educated. 
The more varied the objects presented to our thought, 


tendency 
to action. 
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— ^the more varied and vivacious our activity, the ih- 
tenser will be our consciousness of living, and the 
more rapidly will the time appear to fly. But when 
we look back upon the series of thoughts, with which 
our mind was occupied the while, we marvel at the 
apparent length of its duration. Thus it is that, in 
travelling, a month seems to pass more rapidly than 
a ■week; but cast a retrospect upon what has occurred, 
and occupied our attention during the interval, and 
the month appears to lengthen to a, year. Hence we 
explain why we call our easy occupations pastimes; 
and why play is so engaging when it is at all deep. 
Games of hazard determine a continual change, — now 
we hope, and now we fear ; while in games of skill, 
we experience also the pleasure which arises from the 
activity of the understanding, in carrying through our 
own, and in frustrating the plan of our antagonist. 

All that relieves tedium, by affording a change and 
an easy exercise for our thoughts, causes pleasure. 
The best cure of tedium is some occupation which, 
by concentrating our attention on external objects, 
shall divert it from a retortion on ourselyes. All 
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occupation is either labour or play ; labour when 
there is some end ulterior to the actmty, play when 
the activity is for its own sake alone. In both, how- 
ever, there must be ever and anon a change of object, 
or both will soon grow tiresome. Labour is thus the 
best preventive of tedium, for it has an external mo- 
■tive which holds us steadfast "to the work ; while after 
the completion of our task, the feeling of repose, as 
the change from the feeling of a constrained to •that 
of a spontaneous state, affords a ■vi'Tid and peculiar 
pleasure. Labour must alternate with repose, or wc 
shall never know what is the true enjoyment of life. 

VOL. II. *^2 1 
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. Thus it appears that a uhiform continuity in our 
internal states is painful, and tiat pleasure is the 
result of their commutation. It is, hoYrever, to he 
observed, that the change of our perceptions and 
thoughts to be pleasing must hot be too rapid ; for 
as the intervals, when too long, produce the feeling of 
Tedium, so, when too short, they cause that of Griddi- 
ness or Yertigo. The too rapid passing, for example, 
of visible objects or of tones before the Senses, of 
images before the Phantasy, of thoughts before the 
Understanding, occasions the disagreeable feeling of 
confusion or stupefaction, which, m individuals of 
very sensitive temperament, results in Hausea, — 
Sickness.® 

I proceed now to the Speculative Feelings which 
accompany the energies of Imagination. It has al- 
ready been frequently stated, that whatever affords 
to a power the mean of ftiH spontaneous energy is a 
cause of pleasure ; and that whatever either represses 
the free exertion of a power, or stimulates it into 
strained activity, is the cause of pain. 

I shall now apply this law to the Imagination. 
Whatever, in general, facilitates the play of the Ima- 
gination is felt as pleasing ; whatever renders it more 
difficult is felt as displeasing. And this applies equally 
to Imagination considered as merely reproductive of 
the objects presented by sense or as combining these 
in the phantastic forms of its own productive, or 
rather plastic, activity. Considering the Phantaqr 
merely as reproductive, we are pleased with the por- 
trait of a person whose face we know, if like, because 
it enables us to recall the feature into consciousness 
easily and freely; and we are displeased with it if 

a See 3Iar<nis Heiz, Ufer dm S<div:indd, 1791. 
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unlike, because it not only does not assist, but thwarts 
us in our endeavour to recall them ; while after this 
has been accomplished, we are stiU farther pained by 
the disharmony we experience between the portrait 
on the canvass and the representation in our own 
imagination. A short and characteristic description 
of things which we have seen, pleases us, because, 
without exacting a protracted effort of attention, and 
through a few striking traits, it enables the imagina- 
tion to place the objects vividly before it. On the 
same principle, whatever facilitates the reproduction 
of the objects which have been consigned to memory? 
is pleasurable ; as for example, resemblances, contrasts, 
other associations with the passing thought, metre, 
rhyme, symmetry, appropriate designations, &c. To 
realise an act of imagination, it is necessary that we 
grasp up, — ^that we comprehend, the manifold as a 
single whole: an object, therefore, which does not 
allow itself, without difficulty, to be thus represented 
in unity, occasions pain; whereas an object which can 
easily be recalled to system, is the cause of pleasure. 
The former is the case when the object is too large or 
too complex to be perceived at once ; when the parts 
are not prominent enough to be distinctly impressed 
upon the memory. Order and symmetrj'- facilitate 
the acts of Reproduction and Representation, and, 
consequently, afford us a proportional gratification. 
But, on the other hand, as pleasure is in proportion 
to the amount of free energy, an object which gives 
no impediment to the comprehensive energy of Ima- 
gination, may not be pleasurable, if it be so simple 
as not to afford to this faculty a sufficient exer- 
cise. Hence it is, that not variety alone, and not 
imity alone, but variety combined with unity, is that 
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mct. quality in objects, 'wMcb we emphatically denominate 
^ beautijul. 

offire of As to what is called the Productive or Creative 

the Flastic 

imagina- Imagination, — ^this is dependent for its materials on 

tion to re- o a 

construct the Senses and on the Reproductive Imagination. 

and ra- , , ^ ^ ^ 

arrange. The Imagination produces, the Imagination creates, 
nothing; it only rearranges parts, — ^it only builds up 
old materials into new forms; and in reference to this 
act, it ought, therefore, to be called, not the <produciive 
Suct^n^' or creative, but the jpla^ic.°‘ Now this reconstruction 
twofold, of materials by the Plastic Imagination is twofold-; for 
it either arranges them in one representation, or in a 
series of representations. Of the pleasure we receive 
from single representations, I have already spoken; it, 
therefore, only remains to consider the enjo}Tnent we 
find in the activity of imagination, in so far as this is 
excited in concatenating a series of representations. 
I do not at present speak of any pleasure or pain 
which the contents of these concatenated representa- 
tions may produce ; these are not feelings of imagi- 
nation, but of appetency or conation ; I have here 
exclusively in view the feelings which accompany the 
facilitated, or impeded, energy of this function of the 
Conditions phantasy. Now it is manifest that a series of repre- 
sentations are pleasing : — 1", In proportion as they 
uSder- severally call np in ns a more vaned and narmomous 
standing, 2° In proportion as they stand to each 

other in a logical dependence. This latter is, how- 
ever, a condition not of the Imagination, but of the 
Understanding or Elaborative Faculty; and, there- 
fore, before speaking of those feelings which accom- 
pany the joint energies of these faculties, it will be 
proper to consider those which arise from the opera- 

a See above, Lect sxsiiL, vol. iL p. 262 . — ^Ed. 
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tions of the Understanding by itself. To these, there- 
fore, I now pass on. . 

The function of the Understanding may, in general, 
be said to bestow on the cognitions which it elaborates, standing, 
the greatest possible compass, (comprehension and 
extension), the greatest possible clearness and distinct- 
ness, the greatest possible certainty and systematic 
order; and in as much as we approximate to the 
accomplishment of these ends, we experience pleasure, 
in as much as we meet with hindrances in our attempts, 
we experience pain. The tendency, the desire we 
have, to amplify the limits of our knowledge, is one of 
the strongest principles of human nature. To learn 
is thus pleasurable ; to be frustrated in our attempted 
knowledge, painful. 

Obscurity and confusion in our cognitions we feel obscure 
as disagreeable ; whereas their clearness and distinct- fused cog- 
ness alford us sincere gratification. We are pained how dis- 
by a hazy and perplexed discourse ; but rejoice in 
one perspicuous and profound. Hence the pleasure 
we experience in having the cognitions we possessed 
but darkling and confused, explicated into life and 
order ; and, on this account, there is hardly a more 
pleasing object than a tabular conspectus of any com- 
plex whole. AVe are soothed by the solution of a 
riddle ; and the wit which, like a flash of lightning, wit,— how 
discovers similarities between objects which seemed 
contradictory, affords a still intenser enjoyment. 

Our cognitions may be divided into two classes, — Cognitions 
the Empirical or Historical, and the Rational. ' In the into two 
former, we only apprehend the fact that they are ; in Empirical 
the latter, we comprehend the reason why they are, tionaL * 
The Understanding, therefore, does not for each 
demand the same kind or degree of knowledge ; but 
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in eacli, if its demand he successful, Tre are pleased : 
if unsuccessful, ire are chagrinedL 

!From the tendener of men to^rards knoTrledse and 
certainty-, there arises a peculiar feeling which is 
commonlv called the Feelmcr or Sentiment of Truth, 
hut might he more correctlv stvled the Teeling or 
Sentiment of ConTictioiL Tor we must not mistake 
this feeling for the facultj hy which we discriminate 
truth mom error : this feeling, as merely suhjective, 
can determine nothing in regard to truiii and error, 
which are, on the contrary, of an objective relation : 
and there are found as many examples of men who 
have died the confessors of an error thev mistook for 


truth, as of men who have laid down their lives in 
testimony of the real truth. Every opinion,'* says 
Montaigne,® ^^is strong enough (to have had its mar- 
tvTs/’ Be this, however, as it may, the feeling of 
conviction is a pleasurable sentiment, because it ac- 
companies the consciousness of an unimpeded energy ; 
whereas the counter-feeling. — that of doubt or un- 
certainty, is a painful sentiment, because it attends a 
consciousness of a thwarted activity. The uneag* feel- 
ing which is thus the concomitant of doubt, is a 
powerful stimulus to the extension and perfecting of 
our knowledge. 

The multitude, — ^the multifarious character, of the 
objects presented to our observation, stands in signal' 
contrast with the very limited capacity of the human 
intellect. This disproportion constrains us to classify : 
that is, by a comparison of the objects of sense to 
reduce these to notions; on these primary notions we 
repeat the comparison, and thus cany them up into 
higher, and these higher into highest notions. This 


c lir. L ci. xL — Zd. 
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process . is performed by tbat function of tbe Under- uect . 
standing, which apprehends resemblances ; and hence — — 
originate species • smd geuevob in all their gradations. 

In this detection of .the similarities between different 
objects, an energy of the understanding is fully and 
freely exerted ; and hence results a pleasure. But as in 
these classes, — these general notions, the knowledge 
of individual existences loses in precision and com- 
pleteness, we, again endeavour to find out differences 
in the things which stand under a notion, to the end 
that we may be able to specify and individualise 
them. This counter-process is performed by that func- 
tion of the Understanding, which apprehends dissimi- 
larities between resembling objects, and in the full 
and free exertion of this energy there is a feeling of 
pleasm’e. 

The Intellect further tends to reduce the piecemeal Science, — 
and fragmentary cognitions it possesses, to a system- 
atic whole, in other words, to elevate them to a 
Science ; hence the pleasure we derive from all that 
enables us with ease and rapidity to survey the rela- 
tion of complex parts, as constituting the members of 
one organic whole. 

The Intellect, from the necessity it has of thinking Deduction 
everything as the result of some higher reason, is thus pS?P&. 
determined to attempt the deduction of every object 
of cognition from a simple principle. When, there- 
fore, we succeed or seem to succeed in the discovery 
of such a principle, we feel a pleasure ; as we feel a 
pain, when the intellect is frustrated in this en- 
deavour. 

To the feelings of pleasure which are afforded by Apprehen- 
the unimpeded energies of the Understanding, belongs, a^ptatioQ 
likewise, the gratification we find in the apprehension iT- 
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LECT. of external or internal adaptation of Means to Ends. 

1- Htiman intelligence is naturally determined to propose 

^ itself an end ; and, in the consideration of objects, 
it thus necessarily thinks them under this relation. 
If an object, Yiewed as a mean, be fitted to effect its 
end, this end is either an external, that is, one Yrhich 
lies beyond the thing itself in some other existence ; 
or an internal, that is, one Yrhich lies within the thing 
Ends of itself, and consummates its own existence. If the end 
be external, an object suited to accomplish it is said 
Sl nSce to be useful. If, again, the end be internal, and all 
andSe^ the parts of the object be viewed in relation to their 
Perfect .^}jole as to their end, an object, as suited to effect this 
end, is said to be 'peifect. . If, therefore, we consider 
an object in reference either to an external or to an 
internal end, and if this object be recognised to fulfil 
the conditions which this relation implies, the act of 
thought in which this is accomplished is an unimpeded, 
and, consequently, pleasurable, energy ; whereas the 
act of cognising that these conditions are awanting, 
and the object therefore ill adapted to its end, is a 
thwarted, and therefore a painful, energy of thought. 
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LECTURE XLVI. 

THE FEELINGS. — ^THBIR CLASSES. — THE BEAUTIFUL 

AND SUBLIME. . 

After terminating the consideration of the Feelings 
viewed as Causes,— causes of Pleasure and Pain, we - — ~ 

_ _ • 1 • T* • Eecapitula 

entered, in our last Lecture, on their discussion re- tion. 
garded as Effects, — effects of the various processes of 
conscious life. In this latter relation, I divided them 
into two great classes, — the Sensations and the Senti- 
ments. The Sensations are those feelings which accom- 
pany the vital processes more immediately connected 
with the corporeal organism. The Sentiments are those 
feelings which accompany the mental processes, which, 
if not wholly inorganic, are at least less immediately 
dependent on the conditions of the nervous system. 

The Sensations I again subdivided into two orders, — 
into those which accompany the action of the five De- 
terminate Senses, and into those which accompany, or, 
in fact, constitute the manifestations of the Indeter- 
minate or Yital Sense. After a slight consideration 
of the Sensations, I passed on to the Sentiments. 

These I also subdivided into two orders, according as 
they accompany the energies of the Cognitive, or the 
energies of the Conative, Powers. The former of these 
I called the Contemplative, — ^the latter, the Practical 
Feelings or Sentiments. Taking the former, — the 
Contemplative, — ^into discussion, I further subdivided 
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MCT. these into two classes, according as they are the con- 

^ comitants of the lower or Subsidiary, or of the higher 

or Elaborative, Faculty of Cognition. The sentiments 
which accompany the lower or Subsidiary Faculties, 
by a final subdivision, I distributed into those of the 
Faculty of SeK-consciousuess and into those of the 
Imagination, — ^referring to the Imagination the rela- 
tive faculty of Reproduction. I ought also to have 
observed, that, as the Imagination always co-operates 
in every act of complex perception, and, in fact, be- 
stows on such a cognition its whole unity, under the 
Feelings of Imagination (or of Imagination and the 
Understanding in conjunction) would fall to be consi- 
dered those sentiments of pleasure which, in the per- 
ceptions of sense, we receive from the relations of the 
obj ects presented. Under the Feelings connected with 
the Energies of the Elaborative Faculty or Under- 
standing, I comprehended those which arise from the 
gratification of the Regulative Faculty, — ^Reason or 
Intelligence, — ^because it is only through the opera- 
tions of the former that the laws of the latter are 
carried into effect. In relation to Feelings, the two 
faculties may, therefore, be regarded as one. I then 
proceeded to treat of the several kinds of Contempla- 
tive Feeling in detail ; and, before the conclusion of 
the Lecture, had run rapidly through those of Self- 
consciousness, those of Imagination, considered apart 
Feelings from the Understanding, and those of the Under- 
fromthe standing, considered apart from Imagination. We 
tion and have now, therefore, in the first place, to consider the 
stmding in feelings which arise from the acts of Imagination arid 
tion. Understanding m conjunction, 

Scanty and The feelings of satisfaction which result from the 
snbiimity. energy of the Understanding and Phantasy, are 
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principally those of Beauty and Sublimity; and the 
judgments which pronounce an object to be sublime, 
beautiful, &c., are called, by a metaphorical expression, 
Judgments of Taste. These have also been styled 
jEsihetical Judgments ; and the term cesthetical has 
now, especially among the philosophers of Germany, 
nearly superseded the term taste. Both terms are 
unsatisfactory. 

The gratification we feel in the beautiful, the sub- 
lime, the picturesque, &c., is purely contemplative, 
that is, the feeling of pleasure which we then experi-: 
ence, arises solely from the consideration of the object, 
and altogether apart from any desire of, or sa,tisfaction 
in, its possession. In the following observations, it is 
almost needless to observe, that I can make no attempt 
at more than a simple indication of the origin of the 
pleasure we derive from the contemplation of those 
objects, which, from the character of the feelings they 
determine, are called beautiful, sublime, &c. 

In relation to the Beautiful, this has been distin- 
guished into the Free or Absolute, and into the Depen- 
dent or Eelative.® In the fonner case, it is not neces- 
sary to have a notion of what the object ought to be, 
before we pronounce it beautiful or not ; in the lat- 
ter case, such a previous notion is required. Flowers, 
shells, arabesques, &c., are freely or absolutely beauti- 
ful. We judge, for example, a flower to be beautiful, 
though unaware of its destination, and that it contains 
a complex apparatus of organs all admirably adapted 
to the propagation of the plant. When we are made 
cognisant of this, we obtain, indeed, an additional 
gratification, but one wholly difierent from that which 
we experience in the contemplation of the flower itself, 

a See Hutclieson, Inquiry, treatise i. sects. 2, 4 . — Ed. 
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apart from all consideration of its adaptations. A 
house, a pillar, a piece of furniture, are dependently 
or relatively beautiful; for here the object is judged 
beautiful by reference to a certain end, for the sake of 
•which it exists. This distinction, which is taken by 
Kant“ and others, appears to me unsound. For Eela- 
tive Beauty is only the confusion of two elements, which 
ought to have been kept distinct. There is no doubtj 
I think, that certain objects please us directly and of 
themselves, that is, no reference being had to aught 
beyond the form itself which they exhibit. These are 
things of themselves beautiful. Other things, again, 
please us not directly and of themselves ; that is, their * 
form presents nothing, the cognition of which results 
in an agreeable feeling. But these same things may 
please indirectly and by relation ; that is, when we 
are informed that they have a purpose, and are made 
aware of their adaptation to its accomplishment, we 
may derive a pleasure from the admirable relation 
which here subsists between the end and means. 
These are things Useful. But the pleasure which re- 
sults from the contemplation of the useful, is wholly 
different from that which results from the contempla- 
tion of the beautiful, and, therefore, they ought not to 
be confounded. It may, indeed, happen that the same 
object is such as affords us both kinds of pleasure, and 
it may at once be beautiful and useful. But why, on 
such a ground, establish a second series of beauty 1 In 
this respect, St Augustin shows himself superior to our 
great modern analyst. In his ConfessionSy he informs 
us that he had written a book, (unfortunately lost). 


o Partially, perhaps ; see KrUik aptation to an End, though he refers 
der VrtkeilsJsraft, §§ 6, 10. But both to the faculty of Judgment. — 
Kant distinguishes Beauty from Ad- £d. 
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LECT. the opportanity of an easy- and perfect performance of 
^ this its fanction. In this case, the object is judged 
beautiful or pleasmg. 

The greater the number of the parts of any object 
given by the Imagination, which the Understanding 
has to bind up into a whole, and the shorter the time 
in which it is able to bring this process to its issue, the 
more fuUy and the more easily does the Understanding 
energise, and, consequently, the greater will be the 
pleasure afforded as the reflex of its energy.® 

This theory This not Only affords us the rationale of what the 

thfSr- Beautiful is, but it also enables us to explain the dif- 
indi-ndoals ferenees of different individuals in the apprehension 
preheiuton of the beautiful. The function of the Understanding 
Beaittfni. is in all men the same; and the understanding of 
every man binds up what is given as plural and mul- 
tifarious into the unity of a whole. But as it is only 
the full and facile accomplishment of this function, 
which has pleasure for its concomitant, it depends 
wholly on the capacity of the individual understand- 
ing, whether this condition shall be fulfilled. If an 
understanding, by natural constitution, by cultivation 
and exercise, be vigorous enough to think up rapidly 
into a whole what is presented in complexity, — ^multi- 
plicity, — ^the individual has an enjoyment in the exer- 
tion, and he regards the object as beautiful ; whereas, 
if an intellect perform this function slowly and with 
effort, if it succeed in accomplishing the end at aU, 
the individual can feel no pleasure, (if he does not 
experience pain), and the object must to him appear 
as one destitute of beauty^ if not positively ugly. 
Hence it is that children, boors, in a word,- persons of 

a [C£. Mendelssohn, PhiJosopTiisehe Zsttre sur la Sculpture, CSuvres PM- 
Schriften, iL p. 74. Hemsterhnis, losqpMques, t i, p. 12.] 
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a weak or uncultivated mind, may find the parts of a 
building beautiful, while unable to comprehend the 
beauty of it as a whole. On the other hand, we may 
also explain why the pleasure we have in the contem- 
plation of an object is lessened, if not wholly anni- 
hilated, if we mentally analyse it into its parts. The 
fairest human head would lose its beauty were we to 
sunder it in thought, and consider how it is made up 
of integuments, of cellular tissue, of muscular fibres, 
of bones, of brain, of blood-vessels, &c. It is no 
longer a whole .; it is the multifarious without unity. 
In reference to Taste, it is quite a different thing to 
sunder a whole into its parts, and a whole into its 
lesser wholes. In the one case, we separate only 
to separate, and not again to connect. In the other, 
we look to the parts, in order to be able in a shorter 
time more perfectly to survey the whole. This must 
enhance the gratification, and it is a process always 
requisite when the whole comprises a more multiplex 
plurality than our understanding is competent to em- 
brace at the first attempt. When a whole head is 
found too complex to be judged at once, out of the 
brow, eyes, nose, cheeks, mouth, &c., we make so many 
lesser wholes, in order, in the first place, to compre- 
hend them by the intellect as wholes together; we 
then bind up these petty wholes into one great whole, 
which, in a shorter or longer time, we overlook, and 
award to it, accordingly, a greater or a less amount 
of beauty. 

In the case of Belative or Dependent Beauty, we 
must distinguish the pleasure we receive into two, 
combined indeed, but not identicaL The one of tzes-e 
pleasures is that from, the beauty which tne 
contains, and the principle of which 
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just considering. The other of these pleasures is that 
which, in our last Lecture, we showed was attached 
to a perfect energy of the Understanding, in thinking 
an object under the notion of conformity as a mean 
adapted to an end. 

A judgment of Taste may be called jpwrc, when the 
pleasure it enounces is one exclusively derived from 
the Beautiful, and mixed, when with this pleasure there 
are conjoined feelings of pain or pleasure from other 
sources. Such, for example, are the organic excita- 
tions of particular colours, tones, &c,, emotions, the 
moral feeling, the feeling of pleasure from the sub- 
lime, &c. It requires a high cultivation of the taste 
in order to find gratification in a pure beauty, and 
also to separate from our judgment of an object, in 
this respect, all that is foreign to this source of plea- 
sure. The uncultivated man at first finds gratifica- 
tion only in those qualities which stimulate his organs ; 
and it is only gradually that he can be educated to 
pay attention to the form of objects, and to find plea- 
sure in what lightly exercises his faculties of Imagina- 
tion and Thought, — ^the Beautiful. The result, then, 
of what has now been said is, that a thing beautiful 
is one whose form occupies the Imagination and Un- 
derstanding in a free and full, and, consequently, in 
an agreeable, activity : and to this definition of the 
Beautiful aU others may without di05.cul1y be reduced ; 
for these, like the definitions of the pleasurable, are 
never absolutely false, but, in general, only partial 
expressions of the truth. On these it is, however, at 
present impossible to touch. 

The feeling of pleasure in the Sublime is essentially 
different from our feeling of pleasure in the Beautiful. 
The beautiful awakens the mind to a soothing con- 
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templation ; the sublime rouses it to strong emotion, lect. 

The beautiful attracts without repelling ; whereas the 

sublime at once does both ; the beautiful affords us a painful, 
feeling of unmingled pleasure, in the full and unim- 
peded activity of our cognitive powers ; whereas our 
feeling of sublimity is a mingled one of pleasure and 
pain, — of pleasure in the consciousness of the strong 
energy, of pain in the consciousness that this energy 
is vain.® 

But as the amount of pleasure in the sublime is ^eory ot 
greater than the amount of pain, it follows, that the Ume. 
free energy it elicits must be greater than the free 
energy it repels. The beautiful has reference to the 
form of an object, and the facility with which it is 
comprehended. For beauty, magnitude is thus an im- 
pediment. Sublimity, on the contrary, requires mag- 
nitude as its condition ; and the formless is not unfre- 
quently sublime. That we are at once attracted and 
repelled by sublimity, arises from the circumstance 
that the object which we call suhlime, is proportioned 
to one of our faculties, and disproportioned to another ; 
but as the degree of pleasure transcends the degree of 
pain, the power whose energy is promoted must be 
superior to that power whose energy is repressed. .• 

The Sublime has been divided into two kinds, the The Stib. 
Theoretical and the Practical, or, as they are also divided 
called, the Mathematical and the Dynamical.^ A pre- of Exten- 
ferable dmsion would be according to the three quan- tension, 
titles, — into the sublime of Extension, the sublime of sion. 


■ a [That the sublime has a painful p. 6ct scq.; Kant, Kniikdcr Vrihcils- 
feeling with it, sec Fracastorius, De kraft, § 23 ; Burke, On the Sublime 
Sympaihia ct Antipafhia, c. xx., and Beautiful, part i. § 7 ; part ii. §§ 
Opera (edit. 1584), f. 73 b; Mendels- 1, 2; part uL § 27 ; part iv. § 5-8.] 
sohn, Jlecherdics sur Ice Sentiments fi Kant, Kritih der Utiheilskrafl, 
Moraux, traduit par M. AbU (1764), § 24 et scj.— E d. ' 

VOL. IL 2 K 
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Protension, and tlie sublime of Intension; Or, irbat 
comes to tbe same thing, — the sublime of Space, the 
sublime of Time, and the sublime of Power. In the 
two former the cognitive, in the last the conative, 
powers come into plaj*. An object is extensively, or 
protensivelv sublime, when it comprises so great a 
multitude of parts that the Imagination sinks under 
the attempt to represent it in an image, and the 
Understanding to measure it by reference to other 
quantities. Baffled in the attempt to reduce the obj ect 
•within the limits of the faculties by which it must be 
comprehended, the mind at once desists from tbe 
ineffectual effort, and conceives the object not by a 
positive, but by a negative, notion ; it conceives it as 
inconceivable, and falls back into repose, which is felt 
as pleasing by contrast to the continuance of a forced 
and impeded energy. Examples of the sublime, — of 
this sudden effort, and of this instantaneous desist- 
ing ffom the attempt, are manifested in the exten- 
sive sublime of Space, and in the protensive sublime 
of Eternity. 

An object is intensively sublime, when it involves 
such a degree of force or power that the Imagination 
cannot at once represent, and the Undei-standing can- 
not bring under measure, the quantum of this force; 
and when, from the nature of the object, the inability 
of the mind is made at once apparent, so that it does 
not proceed in the ineffectual effort, but at once calls 
back its energies from the attempt. It is thus mani-- 
fest that the feeling of the sublime will be one of 
mingled pain and pleasure ; pleasure, from the vigor- 
ous exertion and from the instantaneous repose ; jiain, 
from the consciousness of limited and frustrated acti- 
vity. This mixed feeling in the contemplation of a 
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sublime object is finely expressed by Lucretius wJjcn 

he says: — — ■ — 

Me quajdam divina voluplas, 

Percipit atque horror 


I do not know a better example of the subJime, in 
all its three forms, than in the following passage of 
Kant : ^ — 


" Two things there are, which, the oftener and the 

more steadfastly we consider them, fill the min^l witli fui iint^ 

... . 

an ever new, an ever rising admiration and reverence ; Ui 
— the Starry Heavey aiove, the Moral Lav/ 7j)ithm. ftoni Kik 


Of neither am I compelled to seek out the realify, 
as veiled in darkness, or only to conjecture the pofi- 
sibility, as beyond the hemL^here of rny knov/le/Ige, 
Both I contemplate lying clear before me, and connect 
both immediately with my consciousness of existence. 
The one departs from the place I oceup}' in. the outer 
world of sense: expands beyond the bounds of irnagi' 
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planet — itself an atom in tlie universe — on vrhich it 
gre\r. The aspect of the other, on the contrary, ele- 
vates my TTorth as an intelligence even -^rithout limit ; 
and this through my personality, in irhich .the moral 
lavr reveals a faculty of life independent of my animal 
nature, nay, of the irhole material irorld : — at least, if 
it be permitted to infer as much firom the regulation 
of my being, •n’hich a conformi^ vith that law exacts ; 
proposing, as it does, my moral worth for the absolute 
end of my activity, conceding no compromise of its 
imperative to a neeessitation of nature, and spnrningj 
in its infinity, the conditions and boundaries of my 
present transitoiy life.” 

Spirat eaxm majora azumtif seqne alSas effert 
Sidfcxibcs, tranatque vias et nubila fati, 

Et momenta premit pecibtis qnscimqne pntftntnr 
Eigere propositam natali tempore sortem." ® 

Here we have the extensive sublime in the heavens 
and their interminable space, the protensive sublime 
in their illimitable duration, and the intensive sub- 
lime in the omnipotence of the human wilL as mani- 
fested in the unconditional imperative of the moral 
law. 

The Picturesque, however opposite to the Sublime, 
seems, in my opinion, to stand to the Beautifiil in a 
somewhat similar relation. An object is positively 
ugiv, when it is of such a form that the Imagination 
and Understanding cannot help attempting to think 
it up into unity, and yet their energies are still so 
impeded that they either fail in the endeavour, or 
accomplish it only imperfectly, after time and toil. 
The cause of this continuance of effort is, that the 
object does not present such an appearance of incon- 

c Prudentitis, Cbn-frc Sysr.,, 2. 479. Quoted in I}i&rtiSsions, p. SIL — ^Ed. 
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gruous variety as at once to compel the mind to desist 

from the attempt of reducing it to unity ; but, on the 

contrary, leads it on to attempt what it is yet unable . 
to perform, — its reduction to a whole. But variety, 

— variety even apart from unity, — is pleasing ; and 
if the mind be made content to expatiate freely and 
easily in this variety, without attempting painfully to 
reduce it to unity, it will derive no inconsiderable 
pleasure from this exertion of its powers. ISTow a 
picturesque object is precisely of such a character. It 
is so determinately varied and so abrupt in its variety, 
it presents so complete a negation of all rounded con- 
tour, and so regular an irregularity of broken lines 
and angles, that every attempt at reducing it to an 
harmonious whole is at once found to be impossible. 

The mind, therefore, which must forego the energy of 
representing and thinking the object as a unity, sur- 
renders itself at once to the energies which deal with 
it only in detail. 

I proceed now to those feelings which I denominated The Tmc 
Practical, — those, namely, which have their root in the uigs. 
powers of Conation, and thus have reference to overt 
action. 

The Conative, like the Cognitive, powers are divided Their divi. 

• • * sioiis* 

into a higher and a lower order, as they either are, or 
are not, immediately relative to our bodily condition. 

The former may be called the Pathological, the latter 
the Moral. Neglecting this distribution, the Practical 
Feelings are relative either — 1°, To our Self-preserva- 
tion ; or, 2°, To the Enjoyment of our Existence ; or, 

3°, To the Preservation of the Species ; or, 4®, To our 
Tendency towards Development and Perfection ; or, 

5“, To the Sloral Law. Of these in their order. 
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LECT. 

XLVI. 


Those rela- 
tive — ^1. To 
Self-pre- 
servation. 


2. Enjoy- 
ment of 
existence. 


3. Preser- 
vation of 
the species. 


Sympathy. 


In the first place, of the feelings relative to Self- 
preservation : — these are the feelings of Hunger and 
Thirst, of Loathing, of Sorrow, of Bodily Pain, of 
Eepose, of Fear at danger, of Anxiety, of Shuddering, 
of Alarm, of Composure, of Security, and the nameless 
feeling at the Eepresentation of Death. Several of 
these feelings are corporeal, and may be considered, 
with equal propriety, as modifications of the Vital 
Sense. 

In the second place, man is determined not only to 
exist, but to exist well ; he is, therefore, determined 
also to desire whatever tends to render life agreeable, 
and to eschew whatever tends to render it disagree- 
able. All, therefore, that appears to contribute to the 
former, causes in him the feeling of Joy; whereas all 
that seems to threaten the latter, excites in him the 
repressed feelings of Fear, Anxiety, Sorrow, &c., which 
we have already mentioned. 

In the third place, man is determined, not only to 
preserve himself, but to preserve the species to which 
he belongs, and with this tendency various feelings 
are associated. To this head belong the feelings of 
Sexual Love ; and the sentiment of Parental Affection. 
But the human affections are not limited to family 
connections. “ Man,” says Aristotle, "is the sweetest 
thing to man.” “ " Man is more political than any 
bee or ant.”^ We have thus a tendency to social 
intercourse, and society is at once the necessary con- 
dition of our happiness and our perfection. "The 
solitary,” says Aristotle- again, " is either above or 
below humanity ; he is either a god or a beast.” 

In conformity with his tendency to social existence. 


o E(h, End.., vii. 2, 25 . — Ed. 
S PoliL, i. 2, 10 .— Ed. 


7 PoUt., i. 2, 9, 14 . — Ed. 
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man is endowed with a Sympathetic Feeling, that is, nnw. 

he rejoices with those that rejoice, and gi’icves with 

those that grieve. Compassion, — Pity, — is tlie name 
given to the latter modification of sympathy ; the 
former is without a definite name. Besides sym- 
pathetic sorrow and sympathetic joy, there are a vari- 
ety of feelings which have reference to our existence 
in a social relation. Of these there is that connected 
with Yanity,. or the wish to please others from the VnuHy. 
desire of being respected. by them ; with Shame, or the Hhauns. 
fear and sorrow at incurring their disrespect; v/ith 
Pride, or the overweening sentiment of our ov/n wortli. VsifU. 
To the same class we may refer the feelings connected 
with Indignation, Resentment, Anger, Scorn, ke. 

In the fourth place, there is in man implanted a Tftr.rj- 

_ fir,':/ U/ 

desire of developing his powers, — there is a tendeney 
towards perfection. In virtue of this, the conscious- 
ness of all comparative inability' causes pain ; the con- 
seionsness of all comparative power causes pleasure. 

To this class belong the feelings v/hich accompany 
Emulation, — ^the desire of rising superior to others: 
and Enw, — the desire of reducin^r others beneath 
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wortli excites, is called Respect. With, the conscious- ' 
ness of the lofty nature of our moral tendencies, and 
our ability to fulfil what the law of duty prescribes, 
there is connected the feeling of Self-respect ; where- 
as, from a consciousness of the' contrast between what 
we ought to do, and what we actually perform, there 
arises the feeling of Self-abasement. The sentiment 
of respect for the law of duty is the Moral Feeling, 
which has by some been improperly denominated the 
Moral Sense ; for through this feeling we do not take 
cognisance whether anything be morally good or mor- 
ally evil, but when, by our intelligence, we recognise 
aught to be of such a character, there is herewith 
associated a feeling of pain or pleasure, which is no- 
thing more than our state in reference to the fulfil- 
ment or violation of the law. 

Man, as conscious of his liberty to act, and of the 
law by which his actions ought to be regulated, recog- 
nises his personal accountability, and calls himself 
before the internal tribunal which we denominate 
Conscience. Here he is either acquitted or con- 
demned. The acquittal is connected with a peculiar 
feeling of pleasurable exultation, as the condemna- 
tion with a peculiar feeling of painful humiliation, — 
Remorse. 
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I. PERCEPTION.— FRAGMENTS.— (See Vol. II. p. 29.) 

(Written in connection with proposed Memoir op Mr Stewart. On 
Desk, May 1856 j written Autumn 1865 . — Ed.) 

There are three considerations whicli seem to have been prin- 
cipally effective in promoting the theory of a Mediate or Repre- 
sentative Perception, and by perception is meant the apprehen- 
sion, through sense, of external things. These might operate 
severally or togethk'. 

The first is, that such a hypothesis is necessary to render 
possible the perception of distant objects. It was taken as 
granted that certain material realities, (as a sun, stars, &c.), not 
immediately present to sense, were cognised in a perceptive act. 
These realities could not be known immediately, or in themselves, 
unless known as they existed, and they existed only as they ex- 
isted in their place in space. If, therefore, the perceptive mind 
did not sally out to them, (which, with the exception of one or 
two theorists, was scouted as an impossible hypothesis), an im- 
mediate perception behoved to be abandoned, and the sensitive 
cognition we have of them must be vicarious ; that is, not of the 
realities themselves, as present to our organs, and presented to 
apprehension, but of something different from the realities ex- 
ternally existing, through which, how^ever, they are mediately 
represented. Various theories in regard to the nature of this 
medium or vicarious object may be entertained ; but these may 
be overpassed. This first consideration alone was principally 
effectual among materialists; on them the second had no in- 
fiuence. 

A second consideration was the opposite and apparently in- 
consistent nature of the object and subject of cognition; for here 
the reality to be known is material, -whereas the mind knowing 
is immaterial ; while it was long generally believed, that what is 
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kno\ra must be of an analogous essence, (tbe same or similar), to 
urbat knoYTS. In consequence of this persuasion, it Tras deemed 
impossible that tbe immaterial unextended mind could appre- 
hend in itself, as extended, a material reality. To explain the 
fact of sensitive perception, it vras therefore supposed requisite 
to attenuate, — ^to immaterialise the immediate object of percep- 
tion, by dividing the object known from the reality existing. 
Perception thus became a vicarious or mediate cognition, in 
which the corporeal was said to be represented by the incor- 
poreaL 


PfBCEPTiox — P ositive Eisult. 

1. TTe perceive only through the senses- 

2. The senses are corporeal instruments, — ^parts of our bodily 
organism. 

3. We are, therefore, percipient only through, or by means of, 
the body. In other words, material and external things are to 
us only not as zero, inasmuch as they are apprehended by the 
mind in their relation with the material organ which it animates, 
and with which it is united- 

4. An external existence, and an organ of sense, as both mate- 
rial, can stand in relation only according to the laws of matter. 
According to these laws, things related, — connected, must act 
and be acted on ; but a thing can act only where it is. There- 
fore the thing perceived, and the percipient organ, must meet 
in place, — ^must be contiguous. The consequence of this doc- 
trine is a complete simplification of the theory of perception, 
and a return to the most ancient speculation on the point. All 
sensible cognition is, in a certain acceptation, reduced to touch, 
and this is the very conclusion maintained by the venerable 
authority of Democritus. 

According to this doctrine, it is erroneous, in the first place, 
to affirm that we are percipient of distant, &c. objects. 

It is erroneous, in the second place, to say that we perceive 
external things in themselves, in the signific^ition that we per- 
ceive them as existing in their own natiue, and not in relation 
to the living organ. The real, the total, the only object perceived 
has, as a relative, two phases. It may be described either as the 
idiopathic affection of the sense, (?.c. the sense in relation to an 
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external reality), or as the quality of a thing actually determin- 
ing such or such an affection of the sentient organ, (i.e. an ex- 
ternal’ reality in correlation to the sense). 

A corollary of the same doctrine is, that what have been 
denominated the Primary Qualities of body, are only perceived 
through the Secondary; in fact. Perception Proper cannot be 
realised except through Sensation Proper. But synchronous. 

The object of perception is an affection, not of the mind as 
apart from body, not of the body as apart from mind, but of the 
composite formed by union of the two; that is, of the animated 
or living organism (Aristotle). 

In the, process of perception there is required both an act of 
the conscious mind and a passion of the affected body ; the one 
without the other is null. Galen has, therefore, well said, “ Sen- 
sitive perception is not a mere passive or affective change, but 
the discrimination of an effective change.'' “ (Aristotle, — judg- 
ment.) 

Perception supposes Consciousness, and Consciousness sup- 
poses Memory and Judgment ; for, abstract Consciousness, and 
there is no Perception ; abstract Memory, or Judgment, and 
Consciousness is abolished. (Hobbes, — Memory; Aristotle, — 
Judgment of Sense.) Memory, Eecollection ; for change is 
necessary to Consciousness, and change is only to be appre- 
hended through the faculty of Remembrance. Hobbes has, 
therefore, truly said of Perception, — " Sentire semper idem, et 
non sentire, ad idem recidunt.”^ But there could be no discri- 
minative apprehension, supposing always memory without an 
act whereby difference was afi&rined or sameness denied ; that 
is, without an act of judgment. Aristotle’^ is, therefore, right in 
making Perception a Judgment. 


II. LAWS OF THOUGHT.— (See Vol. II. p. 368.) 

(Written in connection with proposed Memoir op Mr Stewart. On 
Desk, May 1856; written Autumn 1855. — Ed.) 

The doctrine of Contradiction, or of Contradictories, (a^tw/xa 
T7JS diTtc^ioo-cus), that Af&rmation or Negation is a necessitj’- of 
a See Held's Worhs, p. 878. — Ed. /3 See Ibid. — Ed. y See Ibid, — ^Ed. 
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thought, whilst Affirmation and Negation are incompatible, is 
developed into three sides or phases, each of which implies both 
the others, — ^phases which may obtain, and actually have re- 
ceived, severally, the name of Lmo^ Principle^ or Axiom. Ne- 
glecting the historical order in which these were scientifically 
named and articulately developed, they are ; — 

1®, The Law, Principle, or Axiom, of Identity, which, in re- 
gard to the same thing, immediately or directly enjoins the aflSr-' 
mation of it with itself, and mediately or indirectly prohibits its 
negation : {A is A). 

2°, The Law, &c. of Gontradiction, (properly ^onrconiradio 
tion), which, in regard to contradictories, explicitly enjoining 
their reciprocal n^ation, implicitly prohibits their reciprocal 
affirmation : (A is not Hot-A .) In other words, contradictories 
are thought as existences incompatible at the same time, — as at 
once mutually exclusive. 

( 3“, The Law, &c. of Exclvded Middle or Third, which de- 
clares that, whilst contradictories are only two, everything, if 
explicitly thought, must he thought as of these either the one or 
the other : {A is either B or JHof-B.) In different terms Affir- 
mation and Negation of the same thing, in the same respect, 
have no conceivable medium; whilst anything actually may, and 
virtually must, be either affirmed or denied of anything. In 
other words : — ^Every predicate is true or false of every subject ; 
or, contradictories are thought as incompossible, but, at the same 
time, the one or the other as necessary. The argument from 
Contradiction is omnipotent within its sphere, but that sphere 
is narrow. It has the following limitations : — 

1°,- It is negative, not positive ; it may refute, but it is incom- 
petent to establish. It may show what is not, but never, of 
itself, what is. It is exclusively Logical or Formal, not Meta- 
physical or Real; it proceeds on a necessity of thought, but 
never issues in an Ontology or knowledge of existence. 

2®, It is dependent ; to act it presupposes a counter-proposi- 
tion to act from. 

3®, It is e.xplicative, not ampKative ; it analyses what is given, 
but does not originate information, or add anything, through it- 
self, to our stock of knowledge. 

4", But, what is its principal defect, it is partial, not thorough- 
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going. -It leaves many of the most important problems of our 
knowledge out of its determination; and. is, therefore, all too nar- 
row in its application as a universal criterion or instrument of 
judgment. Tor were we left, in our reasonings, to a dependence 
on the principle of Contradiction, we should he unable compe- 
tently to attempt any argument with regard to some of the most 
interesting and important questions. For there are many pro- 
blems in the philosophy of mind where the solution necessarily 
lies between what are, to us, the one or the other of two counter 
and, therefore, incompatible alternatives, neither of which are 
we able to conceive as possible, but of which, by the very con- 
ditions of thought,. we are compelled to acknowledge that the 
one or the other cannot but be ; and it is as supplpng this de- 
ficiency, that what has been called the argument from Common 
Sense becomes principally useful. 

The principle of Contradiction, or rather . of Non-Contradic- 
tion, appears in two forms, and each of these has a different 
application. . . 

In the first place, (what may be called, the Logical applica- 
tion), it declares that, of Contradictories, two only are possible 
in thought ; and that of these alternatives the one or the other, 
exclusively, is thought as necessarily true. This phasis of the 
law is unilateral; for it is with a consciousness or cognition 
that the one contradictory is necessarily true, and the other con- 
tradictory necessarily false. This, the logical phasis of the law, 
is well known, and has been fully developed. 

In the second place, (what may be called the Psychological 
application), while it necessarily declares that, of contradictories, 
both cannot, but one must, be, stiU bilaterally admits that we 
may be unable positively to think the possibility of either alter- 
native. This, the psychological phasis of the law, is compara- 
tively unknown, and has been generally neglected. Thus, Euyist- 
cncc we cannot but think, — cannot but attribute in thought; 
nevertheless we can actually conceive neither of these contra- 
dictory alternatives, — the absolute commencement, the infinite 
non-commencement, of being. As it is with Existence, so it is 
with Time. We cannot think time beginning ; we cannot think 
time not beginning. So also •ndth Space. We are unable to 
conceive an existence out of space ; yet we are equally unable 
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to compass the notion of illimitable or infinite ^ace. Our 
capacity of thought is thus peremptorily proved incompetent to 
what we necessarily think about; for, whilst what we think 
about must be thought to Exist,— to exist in Time,— to exist in 
Space, — ^we are unable to realise the counter-notions of Exist- 
ence commencing or not commencing, whether in Time or in 
Space. And thus, whilst Existence, Time, and Space, are the 
indispensable conditions, forms, or categories of actual thought, 
still are we unable to conceive either of the counter-alternatives, 
in one or other of which we cannot but admit that they exist 
These and such like impotences of positive thought have, how- 
ever, as I have stated, been strangely overlooked. 


ni. THE COIirDmOlsED. 

( a .) Eaxt’s Axaltsis or Jcdgmests. — (See YoL II, p. 375.) 

(Fragment from Early Papers, probably before 1836. — ^En.) 

Kant analysed judgments (a priori) into analytic or identical 
[or explicative], and synthetical, or \ampliativc, tum-idcniicaX]. 
Great fame from this. But he omitted a third kind, — ^those that 
the mind is compelled to form by a law of its nature, but which 
can neither be reduced to analytic judgments, because they can- 
not be subordinated to the law of Contradiction, nor to syntheti- 
cal, because they do not seem to spring from a positive power 
of mind, but only arise from the inability of the mind to con- 
ceive the contrary. 

In analytic judgmenfe, — (principle of contradiction), — we 
conceive the one alternative as necessary, and the other as im- 
possibla In synthetic judgments, we conceive the affirmative 
as necessary, but not [its negation as self-contradictoiy]. 

Would it not be better to make the synthetic of two kinds, — 
a positive and negative? Had Kant tried whether his synthetic 
judgments a- priori were positive or negative, he would have 
reached the law of the Conditioned, which would' have given a 
totally new aspect to his critique;, — simplified, abolished the 
distinction of Yerstand and Yermmjt, which only positive and 
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negative, (at least, as a faculty conceiving the Unconditioned, 
and left it only, as- with Jacohi, the Nous, the lociis ^princi'p.ionim, 
— the faculty, — ^revelation of the primitive facts or faiths of 
consciousness, — the Common Sense of Beid), the distinction of 
Bcgriffc and Ideen, and have reduced his whole Categories and 
Ideas to the category of the Conditioned and its subordinates. 

■ * * * * » » 

(1853, November.) — ^There are three degrees or epochs which 
■ we must distinguish in philosophical speculation touching the 
Necessary. 

In the first, which we may call the Aristotelic or Platonico- 
Aristotelic, the Necessaiy was regarded, if not exclusively, prin- 
cipally and primarily, in an objective relation; — at least the 
objective and subjective were not discriminated; and it was 
defined that of which the existence of the opposite, — contrary, 
— is impossible, — what could not hut be. 

In the second, which we may call the Leibnitian or Leibnitio- 
ICantian, the Necessary was regarded primarily in a subjective 
respect, and it was defined that of which the thought of the op- 
posite, — contrary, — ^is impossible, — what we cannot but think. 
It was taken for granted, that what we cannot think, cannot be, 
and what we must think, must be ; and from hence there was 
also inferred, without qualification, that this subjective necessity 
affords the discriminating criterion of our native or a ^priori 
cognitions, — notions and judgments. 

But a third discrimination was requisite ; for the necessity of 
thought behoved to be again distinguished into two kinds. — 
(See Discussions, 2d edit., Addenda.) 


(^) CoXTRADICTIOKS PROVING THE PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY OF THE 
Conditioned. — (July 1862 .) 

1. Finite cannot comprehend, contain the Infinite. — ^Yet an 
inch or minute, say, are finites, and are divisible ad infinitum, 
that is, their terminated division incogitable. 

2. Infinite cannot be terminated or begun. — ^Yet eternity ab 
ante ends noio ; and eternity a posi begins now . — So apply to 
Space. 
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3. TliBiG caiinot be two infinite maxima. — Xet. eternity oh 
ante and a post are two infinite maxima of time, 

4. Infinite 'maximum if cut into two, tlie halves cannot he 
each infinite, for nothing can be greater than infinite, and thus 
they could not be parts ; nor finite, for thus two finite halves 
would make an infinite Avhole. 

^ quantities 

5. What contains infinite extensions, protensions, intensions 
cannot be passed through, — come to an end. An inch, a minute, 
a degree contains these; ergo, &c. Take a minute. This con- 
tains an infinitude of protended quantities, which must follow 
one after another ; but an infinite series of successive proten- 
sions can, cx termino, never be ended ; ergo, &c. 

6. An infinite maximum cannot but be aU inclusive. Time 
ah ante and a post infinite and exclusive of each other ; ergo, &c. 

7. An infinite number of quantities must make up either an 
infinite or a finite whole. I. The former. — But an inch, 'a 
minute, a degree, contain each an infinite number of quantities ; 
therefore, an inch, a minute, a degree, are each infinite wholes ; 
which is absurd- II. The latter. — ^An infinite number of quan- 
tities would thus make up a finite quantity ; which is equally 
absurd. 

8. If we take a finite quantity^ (as an inch, a minute, a de- 
gree), it would appear equally that there are, and that there are 
not, an equal number of quantities between these and a greatest, 
and between these and a least.* 

9. An absolutely quickest motion is that which passes from 
one point to another in space in a minimum of time. But a 
quickest motion from one point to another, say a mile distance, 
and from one to another, say a million million of miles, is 
thought the same; which is absurd. 

10. A wheel turned with quickest motion ; if a spoke be pro- 
longed, it will therefore be moved by a motion quicker than the 
quickest. The same may be shown using the rim and the nave.^ 

. 11. Contradictory are Boscovich Points, which occupy space, 
and are unexteudeA‘>' Dynamism, therefore, inconceivable. E 
contra, 

■a .SeeBoscovicli on Btsy, PMlosophia nilionc, Vcrilate, et Idtis.—'ED. 
Iteeentior, i. p. 284, edit. 1755. 7 See Boscovich on Stay, as above, 

J8 See Leibnitz, Mciitationcs dc Cog- i. p. 304. 
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12. Atomism also' inconceivable ; for this supposes atoms, — 
minima extended but indivisible. 

13. A qnantity, say a foot, has an infinity of parts. Any part 
of this quantity, say an inch, has also an infinity. But one in- 
finity is not larger than another. Therefore, an inch is equal 
to a foot.“ 

14. If two divaricating lines are produced ad infinitum from 
a point where they form an acute angle, like a pyramid, the 
base will be infinite and, at the same time, not infinite ; 1°, Be- 
cause terminated by two points ; and, 2°, Because shorter' than 
the sides ^ ; 3°, Base could not be drawn, because sides infinitely 
long.'V 

15. An atom, as existent, must be able to be turned round. 
But if turned round, it must have , a right and left- hand,, &c., 
and these its sides must change their place; therefore, be' 
extended.* 


(c.) Philosophy op Absolute — Distinctions of Mode op ‘ 

Beaching it. 

I. Some carry the absolute by assault, — by a single leap, — 
place themselves at once in the absolute, — take it as a datum ; . 
others climb to it by degrees, — mount to the absolute from the 
conditioned, — as a result. 

Former — ^Plotinus, Schelling; latter — Hegel, Cousiu, are ex- 
amples. 

II. Some place cognition of Absolute above, and in opposi- 
tion to consciousness, — conception, — reflection, the conditions of 
which are difference, plurality, and, in a word, condition, limi-. 
tation. (Plotinus, Schelling.) Others do not, but reach it 
through consciousness, &c. — ^the consciousness of difference, con- 
trast, &c.; giving, when sifted, a cognition of Identity (abso- 
lute). (Hegel, Cousin.) 

o Seo Tellez, quoted by F. Bonn: ySceCarleton,[7Vn7osq;>7ii«,C/j«’fcwff, 
Spei, [Physica, pars i. tract, iii. disp. i. Axictorc 2'homa Comptono Carlelon, 
dub. 4, p. 154, edit. 1652. — Ed.] Antverpire, 1649, p. 392. — Ed.] 

E See Bona: Spei, Phystca, [pars i. 5 See Kaut, in Krug’s MitaphysiL-, 
tract, iii. disp. i. dub. 2, p. 139.— Ed.] p. 193. 
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III. Some, to realise a cognition of Absolute, abolish the 
logical laws of Contradiction arid’ Excluded hliddle, (as Cusa, 
SchelHng, Hegel. Plotinus is not explicit.) Others do not, (as 
Cousin). 

IV. Some explicitly hold that as the Absolute is absolutely 
one, cognition and existence must coincide ; — ^to know the ab- 
solute is to be the absolute, — ^to know the absolute is to be God. 
Others do not explicitly assert this, but only hold the imper- 
sonality of reason , — a certain union with God ; in holding that 
we are conscious of eternal truths as in the divine mind. (Au- 
gustin, Malebranche, Price, Cousin.) 

V. Some carry up man into the Deity, (as Schelling). Others 
bring down the Deity to man ; in whose philosophy the latter 
is the highest manifestation of the former, — man apex of Deity. 

VP, Some think Absolute can be known as an object of know- 
ledge, — a notion of absolute competent; others that to know 
the absolute we must be the absolute, (ScheUing, Plotinus ?) 

* Some [hold] that unconditioned is to be believed, not known ; 
others that it can be knoM^n.® 


(d.) Sia W. Hamiltok to Jtln Hexbt Calderwood. 

Mr Dear Sm, Cordate, 26<A Se^t, 1854. 

I received a few days ago your Philosophy of the 
Infinite, and beg leave to return you my best thanks, both for 
the present of the book itself, and for the courteous manner in 
which my opinions are therein controverted. The ingenuity with 
which your views are maintained, does great credit to your 
metaphysical ability ; and however I may differ from them, it 
gives me great satisfaction to recognise the independence of 
thought by which they are distinguished, and to acknowledge 
the candid spirit in which you have written. 

At the same time, I regret that my doctrines, (briefly as they 
are promulgated on this abstract subject), have been, now again, 
R Cf. Disaussums, p. 12 ct sey. — E d. • 
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so mucli mistaken, more especially in their theological relations. 
In fact, it seems to me, that your admissions would, if ade- 
quately, developed, result in establishing the very opinions 
which I maintain, and which yoii so earnestly set yourself to 
controvert. 

In general, I do not think that, you have taken sufficiently 
into account the following, circumstances 

1°, That the Infinite which I contemplate is considered only 
as in thought; the Infinite beyond. thought being, it may be, an 
object of belief, but not of knowledge. This consideration obvi- 
ates many of your objections: . . 

2°, That the sphere of our belief is much more extensive than 
the sphere of our knowledge ; and, therefore, when I deny that 
the Infinite can by us be known, I am far from denying that by 
us it is, must, and ought to 'he, believed. .This: I have indeed 
anxiously evinced, both by reasoning and authority. . "WTien, 
therefore, you maintain, that in denying to man any positive 
cognisance of the* Infinite, I virtually extenuate his belief in the 
infinitude of Deity, I must hold you to be wholly wrong, in re- 
spect both of my opinion and of the theological dogma itself. 

■ Assuredly, I maintain that an. infinite God . cannot be by us 
(positively) comprehended. But the Scriptures, and all theolo- 
gians worthy of the name, assert the same. Some indeed of the 
latter, and, among them, some of the most illustrious Fathers, 
go the length of asserting, that "an understood God is no God 
at all,” and that, " if we maintain God to be as we can think 
that he is, we blaspheme.” Hence the assertion of Augustin : 
" Deum potius ignorantia quani scientia attingi.” . 

3°, That there is a fundamental difierence between The In- 
finite, (to "Ev Kttl nSv), and a relation to which we may apply the 
term infinite. Thus, Time and Space must be excluded from 
the supposed notion of The Infinite ; for The Infinite, if posi- 
tively thought it could be, must be thought as under neither 
Space nor Time. 

But I would remark specially on some essential points of 
5’our doctrine ; and these I shall take up without order, as they 
present themselves to my recollection. 

You maintain (jpassim) that thought, conception, knowledge, 
is and imist be finite, wliilst the object of thought, etc., may be 
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infinite. This appears to me to be erroneous, and even contra- 
dictory. An existence can only be an object of thought, con- 
ception, knowledge, inasmuch as it is an object thought, con- 
ceived, known ; as such only does it form a constituent of the 
circle of thought, conception, knowledge. A thing may be partly 
known, conceived, thought, partly unknown, &c. But that part 
of it only which is thought, can be an object of thought, &c. ; 
whereas the part of it not thought, &c., is, as far as thought, 
&c., is concerned, only tantamount to zero. The infinite, there-: 
fore, in this point of view, can be no object of thought, &C; ; for 
nothing can be more self-repugnant than the assertion, that we 
know the infinite through a finite notion, or have a finite know- 
ledge of an infinite object of knowledge. 

But you assert {passim) that we have a knowledge, a notion 
of the infinite ; at the same time asserting {passim) that this 
knowledge or notion is "inadequate,” — “partial,” — “imperfect,” 
— “ limited,” — “ not in all its extent,” — " incomplete,” — “ only 
to some extent,” — " in a certain sense,” — " indistinct,” &c. &c. 

Now, in the first place, this assertion is in contradiction of 
what you also maintain, that " the infinite is one and indivis- 
ible ” (pp. 25, 26, 226) ; that is, that having no jparts, it cannot 
be partially known. But, in the second place, this also sub- 
verts the possibility of conceiving, of knowing, the Infinite ; for, 
as partial, inadequate, not in all its extent, &c,, our conception 
includes some part only of the object supposed infinite, and does 
'jiot indude the rest. Our knowledge is, therefore, by your own 
account, limited and finite ; consequently, you implicitly admit 
that we have no knowledge, at least no positive knowledge, of 
the infinite. 

Neither can I surmise how we should ever come to know that 
the object thus partially conceived is in itself infinite ; seeing 
that we are denied the power of knowing it as infinite, that is, 
not partially, not inadequately, not in some parts only of its 
extent, &c., but totally, adequately, in its whole extent, &c. ; in 
other words, under the criteria compatible with the supposition 
of infinitude. For, as you tanly observe, " everything short of 
the infinite is limited ” (p. 223). 

Again, as stated, you describe the infinite to be "one and 
indivisible.” But, to conceive ' as inseparable into parts, an 
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entity wliicli, not excluding, in' fact includes, tlie worlds of mind 
and matter, is for the human intellect utterly improbable. 
And does not the infinite contain the finite ? If it does, then it 
contains what has parts, and is divisible ; if it does not, then is 
it exclusive ; the finite is out of the infinite ; and the infinite is 
conditioned, limited, restricted,— 

. You controvert, (p. 233, alibi), my assertion, that to conceive 
a thing in relation, is, ipso facto, to conceive it as finite, and yon 
maintain that the relative is not incompatible with infinity un- 
less it be also restrictive. ' But restrictive I hold the relative 
always to be, and, therefore, incompatible with The Infinite in 
the more proper signification of the term, though infinity, in a 
looser signification, may be applied to it. My reasons for this 
are the following : — A relation is always a particular point of 
view ; consequentlj’’, the things thought as relative and correla- 
tive are always thought restrictively, in so far as the thought of 
the one discriminates and excludes the other, and likewise all 
things not conceived in the same special or relative point of 
view. Thus, if we think of Socrates and Xanthippe under the 
matrimonial relation, not only do the thoughts of Socrates and 
Xanthippe exclude each other as separate existences, and, pro 
tanto, therefore are restrictive ; but thinking of Socrates as hus- 
band, this excludes our conception of him as citizen, &c. &c. 
Or, to take an example from higher relatives : what is thought 
as the object, excludes what is viewed as the subject, of thought, 
and hence the necessity which compelled Schelling and other 
absolutists to place The Absolute in the indifference of subject 
and object, of knowledge and existence. Again : we conceive 
God in the relation of Creator, and in so far as we merely con- 
ceive Him as Creator, we do not conceive Him as uncondi- 
tioned, as infinite ; for there are many other relations of the 
Deity under which we may conceive Him, but which are not 
included in the relation of Creator. In so far, therefore, as we 
conceive God only in this relation, our conception of Him is 
manifestly restrictive. Further, the created universe is, and 
you assert it to be, (pp. 175, 180, 229), finite. The creation is, 
therefore, an act, of however great, of finite power; and the 
Creator is thus thought only in a finite capacity. God, in His 
own nature, is infinite, but we do not positively think Him as 
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inSnite, in thinking Him under the relation of the Creator of a 
finite creation. Pi n all v, let- ns suppose the created universe, 
(which von do not), to he infinite ; in that case we shonld he 
reduced to the dilemma of asserting fico infinites, which is con- 
tradictoiy, or of asserting the supernal ahsnrditv, that God the 

Creator is finite, and the nniverse created bv Httu is iaSniteu 

* • 

In connection with this, yon expressly deny Space and lime 
to be restrictions, whilst- yon admit them to he necessary con- 
ditions of thonght (p. 103-117). I hold them loth to he 
restrictive 

In the first place, take Spac€j or Extension. Xow, what is 
conceived as extended, does it not exclnde the nnextended? 
Does it not inclnde body, to the exclusion of mind I Fro fardo, 
therefore, space is a limitation, a restriction- 

In the same way Tiw.e, — is it not restrictive in excluding the 
Deity, who mnst be held to exist above or beyond the condition 
of time or snecession I This, His existence we mnst believe as 
real, thongh we cannot positively think, conceive, nnderstand 
itspossihSity. Time,like Space, thus involving Iimit8non,hoth 
must be excluded, as has been done by Scheliing, from the 
sphere, — S:om the supposed notion, of the infinito-absointe, — 

‘’TVnoss Idcgdorn is Trnsre Tiae sad Space are aoL” 

Ton ask, if we had not a positive notion of the thing, how 
Such a name as Irinnite eonld he introduc-ed into language 
(v. 58}, The answer to this is ea^. In the first place the 
word Infinite, (irtfiriitum, asrapov), is negative, expressing the 
negation of limits : and I hdieve that this its negative character 
holds good in all languages. In the second place, the question 
is idle; for we have many words which, more directly and 
obtrusively expressing a n^ation of thoughu are extant in 
every language, as incogitabJc, urdhinJxibJe, incomprdiensidle. 
iriconccizahlc. v.nimoffinahh, nonsense, drc.; whilst the term 
infinite directly denotes only the negation of limits, and only 
indirectly a negation of thought. 

I may here notice what yon animadvert on, (p. 60, 76), the 
anniication of the term notion, &c., to what cannot he poatively 
conceived. At best this is merely a verbal objection against 
an abuse of language : but I hardly think it valid. The term 
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notion can, I think, be not improperly applied to. what we 
are unable positively to construe in thought, and which we 
understand only by a problematic supposition. A round 
dgiutre cannot certainly be represented; but, understanding 
what is hypothetically required, the union of the attribute rovAul 
with the attribute sqiuire, I may surely say, “ the notion rounds 
square is a representative impossibility,” 

You misrepresent, in truth reverse, my doctrine, in saying, 
(p. 169), that I hold “ God cannot act as a cause, for the uncon- 
ditioned cannot exist in relation.” I never denied, or dreamed 
of denying, that the Deity, though infinite, though unconditioned, 
could act in a finite relation. I only denied, in opposition to 
Cousin, that so He numt. True it is, indeed, that in thinking 
God under relation, we do not tlien think Him, even negatively, 
as infinite ; and in general, wliilst always believing Him to be in- 
finite, we are ever unable to construe to our minds, — ^positively 
to conceive, — His attribute itself of infinity. This is “ unsearch- 
able.” This is past finding out.” What I have said as to 
the infinite being (subjectively) inconceivable, does not at all 
derogate from our belief of its (objective) reality. In fact, the 
main scope of xay speculation is to show articulately, that we 
must hclieve^ as actual, much that we are unable (positively) to 
conceive, as even possible. 

I should have wished to make some special observations on 
your seventh chapter, in relation to Causality ; for I think your 
objections to my theory of causation might be easily obviated. 
Assuredly that theory applies equally to mind and matter. 
These, however, I must omit. But what can be more contra- 
dictory than your assertion, “that creation is conceived, and 
is by us conceivable, only as tlic origin of existence, by the fiat 
of the Deity 1” (p. 156). Was the Deity not existent before the 
creation ? or did the non-esnstent Deity at the creation originate 
existence ? I do not dream of imputing to you such absurdities. 
But you must excuse me in saying, that there is infinitely less 
ground to wrest my language (as you seem to do), to the asser- 
tion of a material Pantheism, than to suppose you guilty of 
them. 

Before concluding, I may notice your denial, (p. 108), of 
my statement, that time present is conceivable only as a line 
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in wliicli the past and future limit each other. . As a position 
of time, (time is a protensive quantity), the present, if posi- 
tively conceived, must have a certain duration, and that duration 
can be measured and stated. Nov, does' the present endure for 
an hour, a minute, a second, or for any part of a second ? If 
you state what length of duration it contains, you are lost. So 
true is the observation of St Augustin. 

These are but a few specimens of the mode in which I think 
jmur objections to my theory of the infinite may be met. But, 
however scanty and imperfect, I have tired myself in their 
dictation, and must, therefore, now leave them, without addition 
or improvement, to your candid consideration. — Believe me, 
my dear sir, very truly yours, 

(Signed) W. HAMILTON. 


(e.) DoCTHINB op EELA-TrOK. 

(Written in connection with proposed Memoir of Mr Stewart, On 
Desk, May 1856 ; written Autumn 1866. — ^En.) 

I . Every Eelation, (^md esse liaJbtt ad alivd, — unius accidens, 
— (Txeo-is, — respectivum, — ad aliqidd, — ad aliud, — relatwm , — 
comparatum, — sociale), supposes at least two things, or, as they 
are called, terras thought as relative ; that is, thought to exist 
only as thought to exist in reference to each other : in other 
wmrds, Eelatives, (ra Trpos n o-xwy expvra , — relativa sunt, quorum 
essG est ad aliud), are, from the very notion of relativity, neces- 
sarily plural. Hence Aristotle’s definition is not of Eelation 
but of things relative. Indeed, a relation of one term, — a 
relative not referred, — ^not related, (Trpos n ov Trpos n), is an overt 
contradiction, — a proclaimed absurdity. The Absolute, (the 
one, the not-relative, — not-plural), is diametrically opposed to 
the relative, — these mutual negatives. 

II. A relation is a unifying act, — a synthesis ; but it is likewise 
an antithesis. For even when it results in denoting agreement, 
it necessarily proceeds through a thought of difference.; and 
thus relatives, however they may in reality coincide, are always 
mentally contrasted. If it be allowed, even the relation of 
identit3%— of the sameness of a thing to itself, in the formula 
A=A, involves the discrimination and opposition of the two 
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terms. Accordingly, in tlie process of relation, there is no 
conjunction of a plurality in the unity of a single notion, as 
in a process of generalisation; for in the relation there is always 
a division, always an antithesis of the several connected and 
constituent notions. 

, III. Thus relatives are severally discriminated ; inasmuch as 
the one is specially what is referred, the other specially lohat is 
referred to. The former, opening the relation, retains the generic 
name of the Relative, (and is sometimes called exclusively the 
Subject) ; whilst the latter, closing it, is denominated the Gbrre- 
lativc, (and to this the word is not unfrequently restricted). 

Accordingly, even the relation of the thing to itself in the 
affirmation of identity, distinguishes a Eelative and a Corre- 
lative. Thus in the judgment, "God is just,” God is .first 
posited as subject and Eelative, and then enounced as predicate 
and Correlative. 

IV. The Eelative and the Correlative are mutually referred, 
and can always he reciprocated or converted, (irpos dmo-Tpc^oi'ra 
\iy^<r6ai, — recip'oce, ad eonvertentiam dici); that is, we can view 
in thought the Eelative as the Correlative, and the Correlative 
as the Eelative. Thus, if we think the Father , as the Eelative 
of the Son as Correlative, we can also think the Son as Eelative 
of the Father as Correlative. But, in point of fact, there are 
here always, more or less obtrusive, two different, though not 
independent, relations: for the relation, in which the Father 
is relative and the Son correlative, is that of Paternity ; while 
the relation, in which the Son is relative and the Father cor- 
relative, is that of Filiation; relations, however, which mutuall}’’ 
imply each other. Thus, also. Cause and Effect may be either 
Eelative or Correlative. But where Cause is made the Eelative, 
the relation is properly styled Causation; whereas we ought 
to denominate it Effectuation, when the Effect becomes the 
relative term. To speak of the relation of ICnowledge; we 
have here Subject and Object, either of which we may consider 
as the Eelative or as the Correlativa But, in rigid accuracy, 
under Knowledge, we ought to distinguish two reciprocal rela- 
tions, — ^the relation of knowing, and the relation of being Icnoim. 
In the former, the Subject, (that knoivn as homing), is the 
Eelative, the Object, (that Jcnoicn as being known), is the Cor- 
relative ; in the latter, the terms are just rc .' 
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•of God exerted or put forth into act, so the other is only the with- 
drawal of that exerted energy into power. We are able to think no 
complete annihilation, — no absolute endingof existence ; (“ omnia 
mutantur, nihil intent ”) ; as we cannot think a creation from 
nothing, in the sense of an origination of being without a pre- 
viously existing Creator, — a prior creative power. Causation i^ 
therefore, necessarily within existence ; for we cannot think of a 
change either from non-existence to existence, or from existence to 
non-existence. The thought of power, therefore, always precedes 
4hat of creation, and follows that of annihilation ; and as the 
thought of power always involves the thought of existence, there- 
fore, in so'far as the thoughts of creation and annihilation go, the 
.necessity of thinking a cause for these changes exemplifies the 
facts, — ^that change is only from one form of existence to another, 
and that causation is simply our inability to think an absolute 
commencement or an absolute termination of being. The sum of 
being (actual and potential) now extant in the mental and mate- 
rial worlds, together with that in their Creator, and the sum of 
being (actual and potential) in the Creator alone, before and after 
these worlds existed, is necessarily thought as precisely the same. 
Take the instance of a neutral salt. This is an effect, the product 
of various causes, — and all are necessarily powers. We have here, 
1°, An acid involving its power (active or passive) of combining 
with the alkali •, 2°, An alkali, involving its power (active or pas- 
sive) of combining with the acid ; 3®, (Since, as the chemical bro- 
card has it, “ corpora non agunt nisi soluta”), a fluid, say water, 
with its power of dissolving and holding in solution the acid and 
alkali ; 4°, A translative power, say the human hand, capable of 
bringing the acid, the alkali, and the water, into correlation, or 
within the sphere of mutual af&nity. These, (and they might be 
subdivided), are all causes of the effect ; for, abstract any one, 
and the salt is not produced. It wants a coefiBcient cause, and 
the concurrence of every cause is requisite for an effect.® 

But all the causes or coefficient powers being brought into reci- 
procal relation, the salt is the result ; for an effect is nothing but 
the actual union of its constituent entities, — concauses or co- 
efficient powers. In thought, causes and effects are thus, pro 
ianto, tautological : an effect always pre-existed potentially in 
a See above, Lect. iii., vol. i. p. 59 . — Ed. 
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its causes; and causes’ always' Continue actually to exist in their 
effects. There is a change of the form, but we are compelled to 
think an identity in the eleihents of existence 
“ Omnia mutantur; nihil interit.” 

And we might add, — “ Nihil incipit ; ” for a creative power must 
always, he conceived as pre-existent. 


Mutation, Causation, Effectuation, are only the same thought 
in different respects ; they may, therefore, be regarded as virtu- 
ally terms convertible. Every change is an effect ; every effect 
is a change. An effect is in truth just a change, of power into 
a.ct ; every effect being an actualisation of the potential. 

But what is now considered as the cause may at another time 
be viewed as the effect ; and vice versd. Thus, we can extract the 
acid or the alkali, as effect, out of the salt, as principal concause ; 
and the square which, as effect, is made up of two triangles in 
conjunction, may be viewed as cause when cut into these figures. 
In opposite views, Addition and Multiplication, Subtraction and- 
Division, may be regarded as causes, or as effects. 

Power is an attribute or property of existence, but not co- 
extensive with it; for we may suppose (negatively think), 
things to exist which have no capacity of change, no capacity 
of appearing. 

Creation is the existing subsequently in act of what previously 
existed in power ; annihilation, on the contrary, is the subsequent 
existence in power of what previously existed in act. 

Except the first and last causal agencies, (and these, as Divine 
operations, are by us incomprehgnsible), every other is conceived 
also as an effect ; therefore, every event is, in different relations, a 
power and an act. Considered-as a cause, it is a power, — a power 
to co-operate an effect. Considered as an effect, it is an act, — an 
act co-operated by causes. 
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' Change (cause and effect) must be within existence ; it must 
be merelj’’ of pbsenomenal existence. For change can be for ns 
only as it appears to ns, — only as it is known by ns; and we 
cannot .know, we cannot even think a change either from non- 
existence to existence, or from existence to non-existence. The 
change must be from substance to substance ; -but substances, 
apart from phsenomena, are (positively) inconceivable, as phae- 
nomena are (positively) inconceivable apart from substances. 
Eor thought requires as its condition the correlatives both of 
an appearing and of something that appears. 

And here I must observe thatwe are unable to think the Divine 
Attributes as in themselves they are, we cannot think God without 
impiety, unless we also implicitly confess our impotence to think 
Him worthily ; and if we should assert that God is as we think 
or affirm Him to be, we actually blaspheme. For the Deity is 
adequately inconceivable, is adequately ineffable ; since human 
thought and human language are equally incompetent to His 
Infinities. 


(6.) The Question of Liberty and I^ecessitt as Yiewed by the 

Scottish School. 

(Written in coimection with proposed SIemoir of Mb Stewart. On 
Desk, May 1856 ; written Autumn 1855. — Ed.) 

The Scottish School of Philosophy has much merit in regard to 
the problem of the Morality of human actions ; but its success in 
the polemic which it has waged in this respect, consists rather in 
having intrenched the position maintained behind the common 
sense or natural convictions of mankind, than in having rendered 
the problem and the thesis adopted intelligible to the philoso- 
pher. This, indeed, could not be accomplised. It would, there- 
fore, have been better to show articulately that liberty and Neces- 
sity are both incomprehensible, as both beyond the limits of 
legitimate thought ; but that though the Free-agency of Mnn 
cannot be speculatively proved, so neither can it be speculatively 
disproved ; while we ma.y claim for it as a. fact of real actuality. 
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thougli of inconceivable possibility, the testimony of conscious- 
ness,— that we are morally free, as we are morally accountable 
for our actions. In this manner, the whole question of free and 
bond-willis in theory abolished, leaving, however, practically our 
Liberty, and all.the mbral.interests of man entire. 

Mr Stewart seems, indeed, disposed to acknowledge, against 
Eeid, that, in certain respects, the problem is beyond, the capa- 
city of human thought, and to admit that, all reasoning for, as all 
reasoning against, our liberty,, is on that account invalid. Thus 
ill reference to the a,rguments against human free-agency, drawn 
from the prescience of the Deity, he says, '' In reviewing the 
arguments that have, been advanced on tlie opposite sides of this 
question, I have hitherto taken no notice of those which the 
Necessitarians have founded on the prescience of the Deity, be- 
cause I do not think these fairly applicable to the subject ; inas- 
much as they draw an inference from what is altogether placed 
beyond the reach of our faculties, against a fact for which every 
man has th^ evidence of his own consciousness" “ 


(c.) Liberty and Necessity. 

(Written in connection with proposed Memoir op Mr Stewart. On 
Desk, May 1856 ; written Autumn 1855. — Ed.) 

The question of Liberty and Necessity may be dealt with in 
two ways : — 

I. The opposing parties may endeavour to show each that his 
thesis is distinct, intelligible, and consistent, whereas that the 
anti-thesis of his opponent is indistinct, unintelligible, and con- 
tradictory. 

II. An opposing party may endeavour to show that the thesis 
of either side is unthinkable, and thus abolish logically the whole 
problem, as, on both alternatives, beyond the limits of human 
thought; it being, however, open to him to argue that, though 
unthinkable, his thesis is not annihilated, there being contradic- 
tory opposites, one of which must consequently be held as tnie, 
though we be unable to think the possibility of either opposite ,• 

a Active and Moral Pmoers, voL i. Works, vol. vi. p. 396. 
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whilst, he may he able to appeal to a direct or indirect declara- 
tion of OUT conscious nature in favour of the alternative which 
he maintains. ; . 

The former of these modes of arguing has been the one exr 
clnsively employed in this controversy. The Libertarian, indeed, 
has often endeavoured to strengthen his position by calling in a 
deliverance of consciousness ; the Necessitarian, on the contrary, 
has no such deliverance to appeal to, and he has only attempted, - 
at best,, to deprive his adversary of this ground of argumenta- 
tion by denying the fact or extenuating the authority of the 
deliverance. 

The latter of these lines of argumentation, I may also observe, 
was, I believe, for the first time employed, or, at least, for the first 
time legitimately employed, by myself : for Kant could not con- 
sistently defer to the authority of Eeasonin its practical relations, 
after having shown that Eeason in its speculative operations 
resulted only in a complexus of antilogies. On the contrary, I 
have endeavoured to show that Eeason, — ^that Consciousness 
within its legitimate limits, is always veracious, — ^that in gener- 
ating its antinomies, Kant’s Eeason transcended its limits, vio- 
lated its laws, — that Consciousness, in fact, is never spontane- 
ously false, and that Eeason is only self-contradictory when 
driven beyond its legitimate bounds. We are, therefore, war- 
ranted to rely on a deliverance of Consciousness, when that de- 
liverance is that a thing is, though we may be unable to think 
how it can be. 
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Analytic judgment, what, ii. 526. 

Anamnestic, see Mnemonic. 

Anaxagoras, ii. 121. 

Ancillon, ^ederick, i. 71 ; 2o4 ; 379 ; 
quoted on difficulty of psychological 
study, 381 ; 382 ; ii. 229 ; quoted on Re- 
miniscence, 247 ; quoted on Imamna- 
tion, 265-6 ; on the same, 267, see Rep- 
resentative Faculty, 272-8, see ibid. 

Andrd, P^re, ii. 248 ; his treatise Sim' le 
Beau, 466. 

Annihilatiair, as conceived by us, ii. 405; 

Anselm, ii. 37. 

Aphrodisiensis, Alex., i. 114 ; 253 ; quoted 
on mental powers, ii. 7 ; 34 ; quoted on 
Aristotle's doctrine of species, 37-8; 
on Touch, 155; on contrariety and 
similarity, 236. 

Apollinaris, on Touch, ii. 165. 

Appearance, what, i. 161. 

Appetency, term objectionable as com- 
mon designation both of will and de- 
sire, i. 185. 

Aquinas, i. 12 ; 61 ; maintained that the 
mind can attend to only a single object 
at once, 253; his doctrine of mental 
powers, ii. 8 ; 37 ; 71. 

Arbuthnot, quoted, i. 164. 

Archimedes, i. 259. 

Argentinus, ii. 37. 

Ariminensis, see Gregory of Rimini. 

Aristotle, i 12 ; 19 ; 37 ; 45 ; quoted on 
definition of philosophy, 49, 52; referred 
to on the same, 51, 64 ; quoted on 
the guastiones seibiles, 66, see Enmiri- 
cal ; 58 ; quoted on the end of philo- 
sophy, 59; 61; 65; 68; 69; 72; 74; 
quoted on Wonder as a cause of philo- 
84; 90; 93; 106; 111; 
■*■1* ; 118, see Art ; made the considera- 
tion of the soul part of the philosophy 
of nature, 127 ; 135 ; 139 ; 151 ; 157 : 
distinction of active and passive power 
first formally enounced by, 177 ; his 
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distinction of habit and disposition, 
J78 ; 180 ; quoted on will and desire, 
185 ; had no special term for conscious- 
ness, 197; supposed intellect to be 
co^isant of its Q\m operations, 198; 
bis doctrine in regard to self-apprehen- 
sion of sense, 198-9 ; 203 ; opposed to 
the doctrine that the mind cannot exist 
in two different states at the same mo- 
ment, 250-2 ; 267 ; whether a natinral 
realist, 296, ii. 38; i. 307 ; 312; 377; 
387; on relation of soul to body, ii. 9; 
127 ; his doctrine of species, division 
of opinions regarding, 36-8 ; passages 
quoted from, in which tlSos and ■nJjw 
occur, 37 ; 152 ; problem regarding 
plurality of senses under Touch mooted 
by, 154 ; 207 ; see Conservative Faculty; 
228, see Reproductive Faculty; 231; 
see ibid. ; doubtful whether Aristotle 
or Homer were possessed of the more 
powerful imagination, 265 ; 274 ; 277 ; 
held that general names are only ab- 
breviated definitions, 313 ; 330, see Lan- 

f uage; his definition of the infinite, 
75 ; held that sense has no perception 
of the causal nexus, 389 ; 435; his 
doctrine of the pleasurable, 410, 450, 
see Feelings; the genuineness of the 
Magna Moralia and Eudemian Ethics 
attributed to, questionable, 450. 
Aristotelians, the, their doctrine of con- 
sciousness, i. 199, 200; certain of, first- 
held consciousness to be a special 
faculty, 200-1 ; held doctrine of Phy- 
sical iMuence, 306; divided on ques- 
tion of continual energy of intellect, 
313; doctrine of, regarding the relation 
of the soul to the body, and of the soul 
to the different mental powers, ii. 9, 
127 ; certain of, disavowed the doctrine 
of species, 36-7 j their division of the 
mental phsenomena, 415. 

Amauld, his doctrine of Perception, ii. 
SO el seq.; only adopted by the few, 65, 
Perception. 

Arriaga, ii 308. 

Association of Ideas, what in general, i. 
351 ; a phsenomenon of, seemingly ano- 
malous, 352-3, 366 ; explained by prin- 
ciple of mental latency, 866 ; 367, see 
Reproductive and Representative Fa- 
culties ; as a general cause which con- 
tributes to raise energy, ii. 488, see 
Feehmgs. 

Art and Science, history of the applica- 
tion of the terms, i. 115-19 ; definition 
of art by Aristotle, 118. 

Arts, Fine, presuppose a knowledge of 
mind, i. 62. 

Attention, act of the same faculty as re- 
flection, i. 236; not a faculty different 
from consciousness, 236 el seq, ; what, 
237 ; as a general phsenomenon of con- 
sciousness, 238 el seq. ; whether we can 
attend to more than a single object at 
once, 238 ei seq. ; 248 ef seq.; possible 
without an act of free-will, 247 ; of three 


degrees or kinds, 248; nature and im- 
portauceof, ib.; the question, how many 
objects can the mind attend to at once, 
considered, 253 el seq, ; this question 
canvassed in the middle ages, 253 ; how 
answered by Bonnet, Tucker, Destutt- 
^acy, Degerando, and by the author, 
2o4 ; value of attention considered in 
its highest degree as an act of will, 265 ; 
instances of the power of, 257 el sen. ; Ma- 
lebranche quoted on place and import- 
ance of, 260 et seq. ; Stewart commended 
on, 260. See Conservative Faculty, 

Attribute, what, i. 150. 

Augustin, St, his analysis of pain, i. 69 ; 
114 ; 139 ; his employment of ernsd- 
us and conscientia, 196-7 ; inclined to 
doctrine of Plastic Medium, 308; his 
doctrine of matter, ib, ; quoted on our 
ignorance of the substance of mind and 
body, 809 ; on continual energy of intel- 
lect, 313; 405; on mental powers, ii. 
6; 37; on the doctrine that the soul is 
all in the whole and all in every part, 
127 ; 170 ; 207, see Conservative Faculty; 
231, see Reproductive Facul^ ; 248, see 
ibid.; 348; quoted on energeticemotious, 
484 ; on beauty, 508-9, see Feelings. 

Avemimce, i. 307. 

Averroes, i. 65 ; 111 ; held God to be the 
only real agent in the universe, 302; 
405; on Touch, ii. 155-6; 389. 

Avicenna, on Tonch, ii. 165; 207, see 
Conservative Faculty. 


Bacoh, i. 18; 58; 79; 83; 90; 95; 108; 
his mvision of the sciences and of phi- 
losophy, 119 ; 141 ; 258, see Attention ; 
387 ; ii. 166. 

Balzac, ii. 349. 

BarhejTac, ii. 349. 

Batteux, ii. 465. 

Baumgarten, first to apply the term 
jEsthetic to the philosophy of Taste, i. 
124 ; attempted to demonstrate the law 
of Su£5cient Reason from that of Con- 
tradiction, ii. 396. 

Beasley, his opinion of Reid’s polemic on 
Perception, ii. 44. 

Beattie, i. 130 ; on laws of Association, ii. 
232. 


Beauty, see Feelings. 

Belief precedes knowledge, i. 44. 

Bellovacensis, Vincentius, ii. 171. 

Belsham, held that the perception of colour 
suggests the notion of extension, ii. 162. 

BeneTO, i. 363 ; ii. 280. 

Berigardus, u. 332. 

Berkeley, quoted on testimony of con- 
sciousness in Perception, i. 289 ; 296 ; his 
Defence of the Theory of Yisionreierr^ 
to, iL 160-1, see Sight ; quoted on No- 
minalism, 298 ; 306. 

Bemardus, J. Bap., ii. 34- , , - 

Bertrand, quoted on Descartes’ doctrine 
of pleasure, ii. 461. 

Biedenuanu, ii. 397. 

Biel, i. 253 ; ii. 8 ; 332 ; 390. 
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Bilfinger, ii. 231, see Beproductive Fa- 
c^ty; 292. ,, . 

Biundl i. 376; 

■psychological study, 8/9; 381 , ii. llo , 
quoted, '423 ; 425, see Feelings. 

Boethius, i, 61 ; 141 ; ii. 210. 

Bohn, i. 336. 

Bouse Spei, ii. 229 ; 308. 

Bonaveiitnra,ii. 37. ,, 

Bonnet, Charles, i. 264; n. 442. 

Bonstetten, i. 253. 

Boscovich, ii. 628. , , ^ 

Bostock, Dr, his Phymlogy refened to, 
i. 423; ii. 152. 

Bonhonrs, ii. 349. . 

Brain, account of experiments on iveight 
of, by the author, i. 419-22 ; remarks on 
Dr Morton’s tables on the size of, 422-4. 

Brandis, i. 44; 47; 51; 53; 56; m 

Brodwissenschaften, the Bread and Butter 
Sciences, i. 6, 21. 

Brown, Bishop, i. 135; his doctrine of 
Substance, 155. 

Brown, Dr Thomas, i. 131; defines con- 
sciousness by feeljng, 184 ; 191 ; erro- 
neonsly asserts that consciousness has 
generally been classed as a special 
faculty, 207 ; holds that the mind can- 
not exist at the same moment in two 
different states, 242, 249; his doctrine 
on this point criticised, 251 ; it renders 
comparison impossible, 262, and violates 
the integrity of consciousness, 278 ; 
283 ; wrong in asserting that philoso- 
phers in general regard the mental 
powers as distinct and independent ex- 
istences, ii. 2 ; his general error in re- 
-card to Reid’s doctrine of Perception, 
31, see Perception ; his criticism of Reid 
on theories of Perception, 31 et seq. ; 
45 ; his errors in regard to Perception 
vital, 46 ; coincides with Priestley in 
censuring Reid’s view of Locke’s doc- 
trine of Perception, 55 ; his interpreta- 
tion of Locke’s opinion explicitly con- 
tradicted by Locke himself, 66-8; 
adduces Hobbes as an instance of 
Reid’s historical inaccuracy in regard 
to theories of Perception, 59 - 60 ; his 
single argument in support of the view 
that Reid was a Cosmothetic Idealist 
refuted, 72 et seq. ; roisinteiprets Reid’s 
distinction of Sensation from Percep- 
tion, 105; adopted di'vision of senses 
corresponding to the Sensus Vaqus and 
Sensits Fixus of the German philoso- 
phers, 157 ; controverted opinion that 
extension is an object of Sight, 161, 163 

, el seq. ; on laws of Association, 232 ; 
qnoted on Conceptualism, 301, see Ela- 
fiorative Faculty ; 320-1, see Language ; 
3/8 jeg., see Causality. 

^Tlind' 1^349°”"®’ 

Brucker, i. 72. 

ES&, flsT’ 

Biiflier, Pere, right in regard to fWous 


of evidence in consciousness,.!. 276 ; 
distinguished Perception from Sensa- 
tion, ii. 97. 

Buffon, i. 258 ; ii. 156. *. • 

Buratellus, Gabriel, quoted on Platonic 
doctrine of vision, ii. 84. 

Bnrgorsdyck, i. -118 ; ii. 340. 

Burke, quoted on value of reflective 
studies, i. 13 ; referred to on the Sub- 
lime, ii. 513. 

Butler, Bishop, referred to on our mental ■ 
identiiy, i. 374 ; referred to on the Sub- 
lime, ii. 518. 

Byron, quoted, i. 117. 


CiESAiPisrus, Andreas, ii. 382. 

CiBsarinns, Virginius, quoted on Painful 
Affections, ii. 481. 

Cajetan, i. 253 ; ii. 8 ; 71. 

Caldenvood, Henry, Letter of Antbor to, 
ii. 630-6. 

Campanella, quoted on mental powers, ii. 
7 ; 324, see Language, , 

Campbell, Principal, i. 180 ; a nominalist, 
298. 

Campbell, Thomas, quoted, i. 48. 

Capacity, origin and meaning of, i. 177 ; 
appropriately applied to natural capabi- 
lities, 179 ; distinguished from facnltj', 
ii 4. 

Capreolns, i. 253 ; ii. 8 ; 37. 

Cardaillac, referred to, on doctrine of men- 
tal latency, i< 389, 363 ; quoted on dif- 
ficulty of psychological study, S78 ; 
379 ; 381 ; quoted,, ii. 250 et seq. See 
Reproductive Facul^, 

Cardan, i. 259; on Touch, ii. 156; on 
pleasure, 458, see Peelings. 

Carlton, Thomas, Compt.,.ii. 528. 

Cameades, i. 269. 

Carpenter, Dr, referred to on somnam- 
bulism, i. 821, 

Cartesians, the, division of philosophy by, 
i 119 ; fully evolved the hypotnesis of 
assistance or occasional causes, 302; 
made consciousness the essence of 
thondit, 361. 

Cams, Fred., Ang., i. 363 ; ii. 230 ; 421 ; 
429, see Feelings. 

Casauhon, Isaac, quoted on memory of 
Joseph Scaliger, ii. 224. 

Casmann, Otto, his use of the term jpsy- 
chology, i. 135, 

Causality, of second causes at least two 
necessaiy to the production of every 
effect, i. 69; ii. 408; the First Cause 
cannot be by ns apprehended, but must 
be believed in, i. 60 ; the law of, 
evolved from the principle of -the Condi- 
tioned, ii. 376 et seq.-, problem of, and 
attempts at solution, 376 ; ph/enome- 
non of, what, 876 et seq.-, what appears 
to ns to begin to be is necessarily 
thought by us as having previously ex- 
isted under another form, 877 ; hence 
an absolute tautology between the effect 
and its causes, ib , ; not necessary to the 
notion of, that we should know the par- 
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ticiilar causes of the particular effect, 
378 ; Brown’s account of the phienonie* 
non of, 379-82 ; Professor Wilson quoted 
on Brown’s doctrine of, 882-4 ; tunda- 
incntal defect in Brown’s theory, 384 ; 
classification of opinions on the nature 
and origin of the principle of, 386-7 ; 
these considered in detail, 387 ei 1. 
Objectivo-Ohjective, 388, refuted on two 
grounds, tb . ; that we have no percep- 
tion of cause and effect in the external 
world maintained by Hume, 388 ; and 
before him by many philosophers, 389, 
among whom Algazel probably the first, 
■ib. ; by the Mussulman Doctors, 390 ; 
the Schoolmen, ib. ; Malebranche, ib. ; 
II. Objectivo-Subjective, maintained by 
Locke, 390; M. de Biran, ib , ; shown to 
be untenable, 391-3 ; III. Objective- 
Induction or Generalisation, 393 : IV. 
Subjective— Association, 393-5; v. A 
Special Principle of Intelligence, 395 ; 

VI. Expectation of the Constancyof Na- 
ture, 396 ; fifth opinion criticised, 395-6 ; 

VII. The Principle of Non-Contradic- 
tion, 396-7; Vni. The Law of the Con- 
ditioned, 397 ; judgment of Causality, 
how deduced from this law, 398 el seq. ; 
existence conditioned in time affords 
the principle of, 398-400, see also 403 et 
seq. ; that the causal judgment is eli- 
cited only by objects in uniform succes- 
sion is erroneous, 408 ; the author’s doc- 
trine of, to be preferred, 1®, from its sim- 

f licity, 409, 2*, averting scepticism, 410, 
®, avoiding the alternatives of fatalism 
or inconsistency, 410-12 ; advantages of 
the author’s doctrine of, farther sllo^vn, 
412 ; defence by author of his doctrine 
of, 538. 

Cause, see Causality. 

Celsus, L 64. 

Cerebellum, its function as alleged by 
Phrenologists, i. 408 ; its true function 
as ascertained by the author, 410. 
Chalcidins, ii. 36. 

Chance, games of, ii. 497, see Peelings. 
Chanet, ii. 349. 

Charleton, iL 349. 

Charron, i. 24; 89, 

Chauvin, i. 61 ; ii. 292. 

Cheselden, ii. 176, see Sight. 

Chesterfield, Lord, i. 258. 

Chevy Chase, ballad of, quoted, ii. 
420. 

Cicero, L 29 ; on the assumption of the 
term philosophy, 46 ; on definition of 
philosophy, 49 ; referred to on the 
same, 51 ; 114 ; 164 ; use of the term 
Conscius, 196 ; on continual energy of 
intellect, 313 ; 386 ; 387 ; ii. 104 ; 118; 
123; 210, see Conservative Paralty; 
quoted in illustration of the law of con- 
tiguity, 236 ; 274 ; 348. 

Coarke, Dr Samuel; demonstrates the law 
If the Sufficient Beasoii from that of 
Non-Contradiction, ii. 396; 
Classification, see Blaborative Faculty. 


Clauberg, i. 90 ; bis division of philoso- 
phy, 119. 

Clemens Alexandrians, referred to on de- 
finition ofphilosophy, i. 49; quoted, 65. 

Clerc, Dan. le, i. 64, 65. 

Clerc, John le, held Plastic Medium, i. 
300, 308 ; quoted on perception, ii. 61; 
distinguished Perception from Sensa- 
tion, 97 ; 398. 

Cognition, one grand division of the phse- 
nomena of mind, i. 122, see Know- 
ledge ; the use of the term vindicated 


. Coleridge, case of mental latency recorded 
by, i. 345. 

Colour, see Sight. 

Combe, George, quoted on difference of 
development of phrenological organs, i. 
429. 

Common Sense, its various meanings, ii. 
347 ; authorities for use of, as equiva- 
lent to NoSs, 348-9. 

Common Sense, see Vital Sense. 

Common Sensory, ii. 348. 

Comparison, see Elaboratiive Faculty. 

Complex Notions, see Blaborative Faculfy. 

Comprehension of Notions, see Elabom- 
tive Faculty. 

Conation, one grand division of the phe- 
nomena of mind, i. 122 ; best term to 
denote the phenomena both of Will and 
Desire^ 186 ; determined by the Peel- 
ings, iL 426-6; essential pecuh'arities 
of, 431 et seq, 

Conative, used by Cudworth, i, 186. See 
Conation. 

Conception, used by Reid and Stewart as 
synonymous with Imagination, i. 212- 
13; meaning and right application of 
the term, ii. 261-2. See Representative 
Faciilly. 

Conceptualism, see Blaborative Facult}*. 

Condillac, referred to on definition of 
jihilosophy, i. 49 ; quoted on love of 
unity as a source of error, 71 ; 73 ; 101 ; 
141 ; 236 ; 338 ; 362 ; ii. 8 ; on exten- 
sion as object of sight, 160-1 ; 285 ; 
320, sec Language. 

Conditioned, the, ii. 399. See Regulative 


Faculty. 

Condorcet, ii. 326. „ „ 

Conimbricenses, i. 198 ; 235 ; 263 ; u. 8 ; 
9 ; 35; 209 ; 820, see Language ; 389. 

Consdentia, Conscius, their various mean- 
ings, i. 196 el seq. See Consciousness. 

Conscious, see Subject and Consciousness. 

ConsciousnesB, what, i. 167-8, 192 ; ■fte 
one essential element of the mental 
pbffinomena, 182 ; affords three grand 
classes of pnanomena — ^those of Know- 
ledge, Feeling, and Conation, 183 et sej.; 
them nomenclature, 184-6 ; this three- 
fold distribution of the phpenqmena of, 
first made by Kant, 186; objection tothe 
classification obviated, 187 ; ii- f^et seq . ; 
the phsenomena of, not possible inde- 
pendently of each other, i. 188 ; ii. 2w; 
order of the three grand classes of the 
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phienomem of, i. 188-9 ; 

count of, by Beid or Stewart, f -5 f »' , 

SowpbfeiKlS? Mud 

of act uie word is employed to denote, • 
and what the act involves, 192 ct 
consciousness and knowledge involve 
each other, 193; these how djstm- 
guished, 194-5 ; history of the t^, 
196-201 ; first reralarly used by Des- 
cartes in its modem sense, 196-7 J a 
translation of consdeatia, 196; early 
senses of consdus and consci&itut, 
us used by Augustin, i6.; as used by 
Quintilian, Cicero, Tertullian, and other 
of the Latin fathers, 196-7; how ex- 
pressed in Latin, French, Italian, and 



later Platonists and Aristotelians, 199- 
201 ; the most general characteristic of, 
201; special conditions of, th; tliose 
generally admitted, 201 ct seq.‘, implies, 
1. actual knowledge, 202 ; 2. imme- 
diate knowledge, to.; 3. contrast, 202- 
4 ; 4. judgment, 204 ; ii. 277 ; 5. me- 
mory, 1 . 205: special conditions of, not 
generally admitted, 206 et seq^.', co- 
extensive with our knowledge, 207 et 
seq . ; a special faculty according to Held 
and Stewart, 208 et seq.] JReid’s limita- 
tion of the sphere of, untenable, 211 et 
seq.] no consciousness of a cognitive 
act without a consciousness of its ob- 
ject, 211 et seq.) this shown in detail 
with regard to Imagination, 212; Me- 
mory, 215 et seq . ; External Perception, 
222 el seq.) Attention and Befiectiou 
acts subordinate to and contained in 
consciousness, maintained against Beid 
and Stewart, 231 et seq.) 236, see Beid ; 
evidence and anthorify of, 264 et seq.; 
the sonree of philosophy, ib. et seq., 
285 ; veracity of, implied in possibility 
of philosophy, 265 ; as the criteiion of 
philosophy, naturally clear and unerr- 
ing, 266-7 ; three grand laws under 
which its phienomena can he legiti- 
mately investigated, 268 et seq., 1, the 
ocn °I Paroimony, 269 ; fact of, what, 
269-/ 1 ; its facts to be considered in 
two points of view, 271 ; how far doubt 
m possible regarding a fact of, 271-5; 
toe tivo degrees of the eridence of, con- 
™“}ded by Stewart, 273 et seq.; results 
of the law of Parcimony as applied to, 
• “Iv . ®®cond and third laws regulat- 
mg toe mvestigation of, — Integrity and 
Harmony, 276 e< seq.) how scepticism 
arises out of the violation of the integ- 
*"*®grity of, violated 
278 et seq.) the 
absolute and universal veracity of must 

violated, 

etseq., the fact of the testimonv 
of, m Perception allowed by those who 


deny its truth, 288 el seq., ii. 116 ; au- 
thors quoted to this effect,— Berkeley, 
i. 289-90, Hume, 290-1; the ego and 
non-ego given by, in equal counterpoise 
and ^dependence, 292; different jihilo- 
sophical systems originating in this fact 
ofW duality of, as accepted or rejected, 
—Natural Bealism, 293; Substantial- 
ism and NihiUsm, 294; SuhstantiaUsm 
divided into Hypothetical Dualism or 
Cosmothetic Idealism, and Monism or 
Unitarianism, 295; Monism, its subdivi- 
sions, 296-7; second general fact of, —the 
Activity and Passivity of mind, 310 el 
seq. ) we are active in so far as wo are con- 
scious, 311 ; Are w’e always consciously 
active ? 312 ci seq.; this question is con- 
fined to the phsenomenaof sleep and som- 
nambulism, ib.) not identical with the 
question,— Have we always a memory of 
our consciousness? ib.; opinions of phi- 
losophers on the former question, 312 cd 
seq ; dealt with by pbilosophers rather 
by hypothesis than by experiment, 319; 
conclusions from experiments made by 
the autoor, ib.; Locke’s objection, that 
consciousness and the recollection of 
consciousness are convertible, disproved 
by somnambulism, 319, and by the fact 
that dreaming is possible irithoiit me- 
niory, 321 j that the mind remains con- 
scious during sleep, established by ex- 
perience, 322; results of the author’s 
personal expeiience,— that the mind is 
never wholly inactive, and that wo arc 
never wholly unconscious of its activity, 
822-4; Jouffroy ijuoted in support of 
the author’s doctrine on this point, nml 
of sundry other conclusions, 324 et seq.; 
cases adduced in support of aifirmntivc 
of question, that we are nlw-nys con- 
sciously active, 334 et seq.; Is the mind 
ever unconsciously modified ? 338 rf seq , ; 
this question not mooted in this coun- 
try, 338-82 ; how decided in Germany 
and Franc®, 339, 362; the mind con- 
tains modifications of w'hicli we arc un- 
conscious, 339 et seq . ; three degrees of 
mental latency, 339 et seq.; the first 
and second degrees illustrated by cases, 
341 et sear.; cases of madness, 341; of 
fever, 342 ; case of the Comtesse de 
Laval, ^ ; case given by Coleridge, 
344; the thi^ degree of mentrd ]'n- 
tency, 847 ; the problem in regard to 
the third degree— Are there, in ordi- 
nary, mental modifications of which 
we are nnconscions, but which manl- 
iest their existence by facts of which we 
are conscious? Si7 ei seq., 364 et seq.; 
ttos problem considered in itself and in 

f’’ ‘‘ffiraiative main- 
teined, 348 et seq.) the mental modifi- 
cations in question manifest their ex- 
istence through their effects, 348 : this 
established from the nature of con- 

the fecial S- 
dence for the afiirmative of the general 
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problem adduced, M^clseq.] in I. Ex- 
ternal Perception, 349-61, 865; IL 
Association ol Ideas, 361 ct scq., 366 et 
scq.; III. Acquirott Dexterities and 
Habits, 366 et seq., 867 et scq.', history 
of the doctrine of unconscious mcntel 
modifications, 861 et scq.', Leibnitz the 
first to proclaim the doctrine, iL; 
authors referred to on doctrine of la- 
tency, 363 ; consciousness and memory 
in the direct ratio of each other, 8^ ; 
three principal facts to bo noticed in 
connection with the general pheno- 
mena of, 871 et scq.; I. Solf-Existcnoe, 
371 ; 2. Mental Unity or Individuality, 
373; the truth of the testimony of, to our 
Mental Unity doubted, i6. ; 3. Mental 
Identity, 374; Difiiculties and Facilities 
in the study of the phenomena of, 376 
etseq,; I, Difiiculties. 1. Pheconsdons 
mind at once the observing subject and 
the object observed, 376 ; 2. Want of 
mutual co-operation, 369 ; 3. No fact of 
consciousness can be accepted at second 
hand, 377 ; 4. Phenomena of conscious- 
ness only to be studied tlmough me- 
mory, 879 ; 6. Naturally blended with 
each other, and presented in complex- 
ity, ib., ii. 26; 6. The act of reflection 
comparatively deficient in pleasure, i. 
381 ; II. Facilities, 382-3. 

Conservative Faculty, what, ii. 12, 24; 
its lulation to the faculties of Acquisi- 
tion, Beproduction, and Bepresentation, 
206 ; why the phenomena of Conser- 
vation, Beproduction, and BepresCnta- 
tion have not been distinguished in the 
analysis of philosophers, 206 ; ordinary 
use of the terms Memory and Recollec- 
tion, 206 et seq. ; memory properly de- 
notes the power of retention, 207 ; this 
use of memory acknowledged by Plato, 
Aristotle, St Augustin, Julius Ciesar 
Scaliger, 207; Joseph Scaliger, 208; 
Suabedissen, ^ies, H. Schmid, &c., 209; 
Memory, what, ib.; the fact of reten- 
tion admitted, ib.; the hypothesis of 
Avicenna regarding retention, ib.; re- 
tention admits of explanation, 210; si- 
militudes suggested in illustration of 
the faculty of retention, by Cicero, Gas- 
sendi, 210-11 ; these resemblances of 
use simply as metaphors, 211; H. 
Sclunid quoted on, 211-18 ; the phtc- 
nomenon of retention naturally arises 
from the self-energy of mind, 211 ; this 
specidly shown, 211 ct seq.; the pro- 
blem most difficult of solution is not 
how a mental activity endures, but how 
it ever vanishes, 212; the difficulty re- 
moved by the principle of latent modi- 
fications, forgetfulness, 213; dis- 
traction and attention, 214 ; two ob- 
servations regarding memory— 1. The 
law of retention extends over all the 
phsenomena of mind alike, 216 ; 2. The 
various attempts to explain memory by 
physiological hypotheses unnecessarj'. 


216 ; memory greatly .dependent on 
cojqjoreal conditions, 216 ; physiologi- 
cal hypotheses of the older psychoTo- 
gists regarding memory, 217 ; two qua- 
lities requisite to a good memory, viz., 
Detention and Eeproductiqn, M8; re- 
markable case of retention narrated by 
• Muretus, 219-222 ; case of Giulio Guiffi, 
222 ; two opposite doctrines in regaid 
to the relations of memory to the 
higher powers of mind— 1. Tlmt a great 
power of memory is incompatible with 
a high degree of intelligence, 223; this 
opinion rcfiited by facts, 224; examples 
of high intelligence and great memory, 
Joseph Scaliger, Grotius, Pascal, &c., 
224-6 ; 2. That a high degree of intel- 
ligence supposes great power of me- 
mory, 226. 

Constantins a Samano, i. 235. 

Contemplative Feelings, see Feelings. 

Contradiction, law of, see Non-Contradic- 
tion and Thought. 

Contzen, i. 236. 

Cope, referred to on the meaning of oi 
<ro^o(, ol (TO^urrai, i. 47, 

Cottunius, ii. 8. 

Cousin, i. 63 ; 128 ; referred to on Des- 
cartes’ cogito ergo sum, S,72; vigorously 
assaulted the school of Condillac, 398 ; 
ii. 59; 280; 390. 

Cowley, quoted, ii. 486. 

Cramer, his Anecdoia Gfraca, referred to, 
i. 61; 62; 114. 

Creation, as conceived by us, ii. 406. 

Critical method, what, ii. 193; its sphere, 
193-4; notice of its employment m phi- 
losophy, 194. 

Crousaz, ii. 61-2; distinguished Percep- 
tion from Sensation, 97; 332; quoted 
on Judgment, 335-7. 

Cudworth, i. 39; held Plastic Medium, 
300, 308; ii. 121. 

Cullen, i. 75 ; 169. 

Custom, power of, i. 84-6 ; sceptical in- 
ference from the influence of, 86 ; testi- 
monies to, 89. 

Cuvier, i. 258. 

Cyrus, his great memory, ii. 226. 


D’Aillt, ii. 390. , 

D'Alembert, i. 254; on Touch, n. 155; 

172, see Sight. ^ - -x- r 

DamasceniiSj teferred to, on dennition ot 
philosophy, i. 51; ii. 37. 

Damiron, referred to, on doetnne of men- 
tal latenoj', i. 339, 363, 

Daube, referred to, on the djstmction of 
faculty and power, i. 178, 

Davies, Sir John, quoted, i. 73. 

Davis, his commentary on Cicero, referrea 
to, i. 61. . . T, 

Decomposition, see Elaboratjve Faculty. 


iJtvf His existence an inference from a 
special class of effects, i. 26; these ex- 
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clusively given in the ^litenomena of 
mind, ib. ; wliat kind of cause consti- 
tutes a Deity, vb., 27; notion of God not 
contained in tke notion of a -mere First 
Caiise, 26; to the notions of a Primary 
and Omnipotent Cause must be added 
those of Intelligence and, Virtue, 27 ; 
conditions of the proof of the existence 
of a Deity, twofold, 27*8 ; proof of these 
conditions dependent on philosophy, 30. 

Democritus, his theory of Perception, ii.38, 
121 ; his doctrine of the qualities of mat- 
ter, 108; his doctrine that all the senses 
are only modifications of Touch, 152. 

Demosthenes, i. 74. 

Denzinger, referred to, on definition of 
Philosophy, i. 49 ; 863. 

De Baei, on Touch, ii. 155; 349. 

Derodon, ii. 292; 300; 308. 

Descartes, refeired to, on definition of 
philosophy, i. 49; 72; 90; 108; his 
division of philosophy,- 119 ; his doc- 
trine of substance, 155; regarded faculty 
of knowledge as the fundamental power 
of mind, 187 ; the first unifoimly to use 

• comcikniia as equivalent to conscious- 
ness, 196-7 ; used reflection in its psycho- 
logical application, 234; 257, see Atten- 
tion ; 289 ; J;o him belongs the hypothesis 
of Occasional Causes, 300; 302, 308; held 
that the mind is always conscious, 313 ; 
his cogiio ergo sim, 372, ii. 398; his opin- 
ion regarding mental powers, 7 ; 89, see 
Perception; cardinal principle of his phi- 
losophy, 41 ; twofold use of the term idea 
by, 42 ; held the more complex hypo- 
thesis of Kepresentative Perception, 48 
ct seg.; distinguished Perception from 
Sensation, 97 ; recalled attention to the 
distinction of Primary and Secondary 
Qualities, 108; 210; 351, see Eegulative 
Faculty; on pleasure, 460, see Peelings. 

Desire, sec Conation and Will. 

Destutt-Traoy, i. 258. 

Devillemandy, referred to, on Aristotle’s 
doctrine of species, ii. 37. 

Do Vries, U. 50. 

Dexterities, acquired, sec Habit. 

Dianoetic, how to be employed, ii. 349-50. 
See Logic. 

Diderot, i. 90. 

Digbj^, Sir Kenelm, ii. 121. 

Diogenes, see Laertius. 

Discussions on Philosojjhy, the author’s 
rcfen'cd to, i. 13; 47; 57; 61 ; 65; &c. 

Disposition, what, i. 178. 

Distance, Visual, see Sight. 

Dogmatists, a set of physicians, noticed, 
i. 54; headed by Galen, ib. 

Donellus, his great memory, ii. 225. 

Doubt, the first step to philosophy, i. 81 ; 
90; on this philosophers unanimous, 90; 
testimonies to need of, ib. See Philosophy. 

Dreaming, possible without memory, i. 
321 ; an effect of imagination deter- 
mined by .association, ii. 269 ; case of, 
mentioned by Abel, 270. 

Du Bos, on pleasure, ii. 464, see Feelings. 


Durandus, i. 253; quoted on doctrine of 
species, ii. 36; his doctrine of species 
cononired in by Occam, Gregory of 
Eimrni, and Biel, 37-; quoted on dis- 
tinction of intuitive and abstractive 
knowledge, 71. 

Ebebhabd, ii. 416. See Feelings. 

Education, Liberal and Professioiral, dis- 
criminated, i. 6; the true end of liberal 
education, 16; place and importance of 
the feelings in education, 18, 886; the 
great prohlem'in, 384. 

Ego, or Self, meaning of, illustrated from 
Plato, i. 162-4; Aristotle, Hierocles, 
Cicero, Macrobins, Arhuthnot, Gatien- 
Amoult, quoted in further illustration 
of, 164-6 ; the terms Ego and Non-Ego, 
preferable to Self and Not-Self, 167 ; 
how expressed in German and French, 
167; the Ego and Non-Ego given by 
consciousness in equal counterpoise and 
independence, 292; see Consciousness. 
Elahorative Faculty, what, ii. 14, 25, 
277; acts included under, i6.; how 
designated, 15 ; 277 ; defect in the 
analysis of this faculty by philosophers, 
278; positions to he established regard- 
ing, 279 ; comparison as determined by 
objective coumtions, 279, 281; as de- 
termined b]; the necessities 5f the 
thinking subject, 281 et seq. ; Classifica- 
tion, Composition, or Synthesis shown 
to be an act of comparison, 281, 292 ; 
in regard to complex or collective 
notions, 281-2; in %e simplest act of 
classification, the mind dependent on 
language, 282; Decomposition twofold, 

1. in the interest of the Fine Arts, 283 ; 

2. in the interest of Science, 284 ; Ab- 
straction, 284 et seq.; abstraction of 
the senses, 285; abstraction, a na- 
tural and necessary 4 »rocess, ib.; the 
work of comparison, "287 Generalisa- 
tion, 287 et seq.; idea abstract and indi- 
vidual, 287-8 ; abstract general notions, 
what and how formed, 288; twofold 
quantity in notions, — Extension and 
Comprehension, 289 ; their designa^ 
tions, ib.; abstraction from, and at- 
tention to, are correlative terms, 292; 
Partial or Concrete Abstraction, 293; 
Model Abstraction, ib.; generalisation 
dependent on abstraction, but abstrac- 
tion does not involve generalisation, ib.; 
Stewart quoted to tlus effect, ib,; Can 
we form an adequate idea of what is 
denoted by an abstract general term? 
295 et seq.; the controversy between 
Nominalism and Conceptualism princi- 
pally agitated in Britain, 296 ; two opin- 
ions on, which still divide philosophers, 
ib.; Nominalism, what, 297; maintain- 
ed by Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume, Adam 
Smith, Campbell, and Stewart, 297-8; 
doctrine of Nominalism as stated by 
Berkeley, 298, 300 ; Conceptualism 
maintained by Locke, 300 ; by Brown, 
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SOI -3; Brown’s doctrine criticised, 803 
ct scq . ; his confutation of Nominalism, 
304 ; 1. Tiiat the Nominalists allow the 
apprehension of resemblance, proved 
against Brown by reference to Hobbes, 
305; Berkeley, id.; Hume, 306 ; Adam 
Smith, 307; Campbell, to.; Stewart, 
id.; 2. That Brown tvrong in holding 
that the feeling (notion) of similitude 
is general, ana constitutes the gene- 
ral notion,— proved bv a series of a.t- 
ioros, 808-10 ; possime grounck of 
Brown's supposition that the feeling of 
resemblance is universal, 310-13 ; sum- 
mary of the author’s doctrine of Gen- 
eralisation, 313; Brown’s doctrine of 
general notions further considered, 318- 
19 ; Does language originate in general 
appellatives or by proper names I 329 
et scq.; see. Language; Judgment and 
Beasoning shown to be acts of compari- 
son, 333 et svi.; these necessary from 
the limitation of the human mind,' 333; 
act of judgment, what, 833-6 ; consti- 
tuents of a jndgmentj-^Subject, Predi- 
cate, Copula, 336 j espre-ssed in words 
is a Proposition, w.; how the parts of 
a proposition are to he discriminated, 
id.; what Judgment involves, 3-37; 
Re^oning, what, id.; illustrated, id.; 
Deductive and Inductive, 338; Deduc- 
tive, its asiom, id.; its two kinds, 
338-9; Comprehension and Extension 
of notions as applied to Beasoning, 3-39 ; 
1. Deductive reasoning in the whole of 
Comprehension, 339-40; its canon in 
this whole, 340 ; 2. Deductive reason- 
ing in the whole of Extension, 341 ; 
Inductive reasoning, its axiom, 342 ; 
of two kinds, 343 ; Deductive and In- 
ductive illation mnst be of an absolute 
necessity, id. ; account of Induction by 
logicians erroneous, 343-4; in Exten- 
sion andCompreheusion, the analysis of 
the one corresponds to the synthesis of 
the other, 344; confusion among philo- 
soj^rs from not having observed this, 
34op 

Eleatic school, i. 106. 

Empedocles, ii. 34; 171. 

Empiric or Empirical, its by-meaning in 
common Engfish, i 54; ori^ of this 
meaning, id.; its philosophical mean- 
ing, 55; used in contrast with the terra 
necessary, 56, see Knowledge ; the 
terms historical and empirical, used as 
synonymous by Aristotle id. 

Empirics, the, noticed, i. 54. See Empiric. 

Empiricus, Sextus, quoted on ^vision of 
philosophy, i. 118: 115; his employ- 
ment of owo&ftjins, 200. 

Encephalos, see Brain. _ _ 

Sneydeypeedia Sritannica, r. loo, etalidi. 

Ends and Means discriminated, i. 19; 
adaptation of means to ends, _how 
pleasing, ii. 503; ends of two kinds, 
externm and internal, hence the Useful 
and the Perfect, 504. 


Enersy, what, i. 179 ; .distinction of first 
and second, 180; we may suppose three 
kinds of mental, — Inermt, Immanent, 
and Transennt, ii. 423, see Mind. 
Ennui, ii. 478. Feelings. 

Ephesins, )!ffichael, his employment of 
awaioOrjoi’s, L 201 ; Lis doctrine of con- 
sciousness, id., see Psellns, Michael; re- 
ferred to on Aristotle’s doctrine of 
species, ii. 83. 

Epictetus, referred to, i. 48. 

Epicureans, division of philosophy adopted 
by, i, 112. 

E;^Trarus, his theory of Perception, 11. 38, 

Eschenmayer, ii. 230.- 
Ethics, presupposes a certain knowledge 
of mind, i. 62; why usually designated 
a science, 118; dirision of phQosophj*, 
114; a nomological science, 124. 

Euclid, iL 35. 

Engenins, or Eugenios, of Bulgaria, his 
employment of ovittSijvis and amtsC. 
yfixrut, L 200; ii. 290; 340. 

Euler, i. 300; his great memory, iL 225. 
Euripides, quoted, ii- 273. 

Eusebius, L 114. 

Eustratins, L 200. 

Examinations, their nse and importance 
in a class of Philosophy, i, 17. 

Excluded Middle, law of, ii. 368 ; 524, 
E.xertive, as a term denoting faculties of 
will and desire, L 186. 

Existence, analog between our experience 
and the absolute order of, i. 30 ; man’s 
knowledge of, relative, 136 et sey.; all 
not comprised in what is relative to us, 
140, see Knowledge ; potential and ac- 
tual, how distingnisbed, 179 ; designa- 
tions of potential and of actual, 180 ; the 
highest form of thought, ii. 366, 398. 
Experiential, i. 55. 

Experimental, its limitation, i. 55. 
Extension, an object of Sight, ii. 167, see 
Sight; cannot be represented to the 
mind except as coloured, 168, 171; 
cannot be represented in Imagination 
without shape, 170 ; objection to this 
docti^e obviated, 171. &e Space. 
Extension of notions, see Elaborative Fa- 
culty. 

Facciolati, i. 96; ii. 418. 

Faculty, origin and meaning, L 177 ; ap- 
propriately applied to natural capahi- 
uties, 179; distinguished from capacity, 
ii. 4; form of, what, 191. 

Feelings, one grand division of the^pb®- 
nomena of mind, i. 122, iL 414; Nomo- 
logy of, L 123; this called PhQosophy 
ofi'aste,jEsthetic, 12-34; ambignityof 
word, 1234, 184; ii. 419; Nomolo^ of 
feelings best denominated Apolanstic, i. 
124; two preliminary questions regard- 
ing, iL 414; I. Do the phsenomena of 
Pleasure and Pain constitute a distinct 
order of mental states ? 415 et sey.; the 
feelings not recognised as the manifes- 
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tations of any fundamental power by 
Aristotle or Plato, or until a very recent 
period, 415-16; recognition of the feel- ■ 
ings by modem philosophers, 41o; 
Sulzer, Mendelssohn, Ksestner, Meiners, 
Eberhard, Platner, l Kant the first 
to establish the trichotomy of the men- 
tal powers, ib. ; Kant’s doctrine con- 
troverted by some philosophers of note, 
417 ; Can we discnminate in conscious- 
ness certain states which cannot be , 
reduced to those of Cognition or Cona- 
tion? 420 ; this' question decided in the 
affirmative by an appeal to experience, 

; grounds on which objection has 
been taken to the feelings as a class of 
mental phaenomena co-ordinate with 
those of cognition and conation, 421 
et-'seq. ; Krug quoted, 422-3 ; Biunde 
quoted in answer to Krug, 423-5 ; II. 
What is the position of the Feelings by 
reference to the two other classes of ' 
mental phssnomena ? 425 et seq. ; Biunde 
quoted on this question, 425-8 ; inter- 
mediate between the cognitions and 
conations, 425; importance of a cor- 
rect understanding of the nature and 
influence of, 427 ; place of the theory 
of, in the science of mind, ii. ; 111. 
Into what subdivisions are the Feelings 
to be distributed ? 428 et seq, ; divisions 
proposed by philosophers, 428 ; by 
leant, 428-9 ; Schulze, 429 ; Hillebrand, 
ib. ; Herbart, id. ; Cams, w . ; how .dis- 
criminated from cognition and conation, 
431-3 ; what ore the general conditions 
which determine the existence of Plea- 
sure and Pain? 434 et seq.\ I. Theory 
of Pleasure and Pain stated in the ab- 
stract, 434-42; pleasure and pain op- 
posed as contraries, 436 ; definitions of 
pleasure andpain, 440 ; these illustrated, 

1. pleasure the reflex of energy, 440 ; 

2. spontaneous and unimpeded, 441; 

3. of which we are conscious, 442; 

, pleasure Positive and Negative, 442 ; 

pain Positive and Negative, ib. ; posi- 
tive pain subdivided, ib. ; corollaries 
from preceding doctrine, 443 ; general 
historical notices of theories of the 
Pleasurable, 444 et seq.', these theories 
fall into two grand classes,— the Pla- 
tonic and Aristotelic, 445 ; Plato the 
first to attempt the generahsation of a 
law of pleasure and pain, ib. ; Plato’s 
theory, — that a state of pleasure is al- 
ways preceded by a state of pain, 446 
ct seq. ; sum of Plato’s doctrine of the 
pleasurable, 449 ; the doctrine of Aris- 
totle proposed to correct and supple- 
ment the Platonic, 450 ; the theory of 
Anstotle,-- pleasure the concomitant 
of the un^peded enei-gy of a power, 
451-3; nothing added in antiquity to 
the tivo theonw of Hato and jS^stotle, 
453 ; the theones of Plato and Aristotle 

the Platonic dogma is true, 455 ; after 


■ compulsory- inaction pleasure higher 
tti-iTi in- ordinaiy circumstances, 456 ; 
unfair to apply the magnifying effect of 
contrast to disprove the positive reality 
of pleasure more than of pain, 467 ; 
pleasure and pain both Absolute and Re- 
lative, ib . ; Cardan held a theory iden- 
tical with Plato’s, 458 ; his theory 
criticised, 459 ; Montaigne held a simi- 
.lar doctrine, ib . ; Descartes’ doctrine 
of the pleasurable, 460 ; groundlessly 
lauded for its novelty and importance, 
460-1 ; only a vague version of that of 
Aristotle, 461 ; Leibnitz adopted both 
the counter-theories, 462 ; doctrine of 
Wolf, 462-4 ; wrongly considers plea- 
sure an attribute of the object, 463; 
Wolfs doctrine partially assailed by 
Mendelssohn, 464 ; doctrine of Du Bos 
and Pouilly, 464-6 ; of Sulzer, 466-71 ; 
of Genovesi and Verri, 471 of Kant> 
471-5 ; Classification of Fedings, 476 ; 
their principle of classification internal, 
fh. ; admit of a twofold classification, 
as Causes and as Effects, 476-7 ; as 
causes divided into Pleasurable and 
Painful, 477 ; application of foregoing 
theory to explain in general the causes 
of pleasurable and painful feeling, 477 
et seq . ; apparent contradictions of the 
theory prove real confirmations, 477 ; 
DoUe far niente, 478; Ennui, ib . ; all 
occupation either play or labour, ; 
love of action signalised as a fact in 
human nature by all observers, 479 ; by 
Samuel Johnson, ib . ; Adam Ferguson, 
ib. ; Paley, 480 ; the theory confirmed 
by the pheenomena of the Painful Af- 
fections, 481 et seq. ; of Grief, 482 ; 
authors by whom these observed, ib . ; 
of Fear, 483 ; of Pity, ib . ; of Energetic 
Emotions, 484; general causes imch 
contribute to raise or lower the intensity 
of our energies, 484 et seq . ; I. Novelty, 
485 ; II. Contrast, 486 ; III. Harmony 
and Discord, 487; IV. Association, 488; 
this principle supposes pains and plea- 
sures not founded on itself, 489; the 
attempt to resolve all our pleasures 
-and pains into association vicious in a 
twofold way, ib. : Hutcheson, more pro- 
perly appreciated the influence of asso- 
ciation, ib. ; the Feelings considered as 
Effects, 491 et seq. ; as many different 
feelings as there are distinct modes of 
mental activity, 491 ; two grand classes 
of, I. Sensations, 491 ef seg. ; of sen- 
sations, two classes, 1. of the Five 
Senses ; 2. of the Sensus Vagus, 492 et 
seq. ; organic pleasure and pain, 493-4 ; 
bow far the theory of pleasure and pain 
affords an explanation of the phseno- 
mena, 495 ; II. Sentiments, divided 
into Contemplative and Practical, 496 ; 
Contemplative into those of the Sub- 
sidiary Faculties, and of the Elaboi-a- 
tive, 495 et seq . ; the first class into those 
of Self-Consciousness and of Imagina- 
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tioii, 496 ; a. of Solf-Consciousnes.s, 496 
e.t scq, j Tediiun or Eiimii, 496-7 : Pas- 
tiiHcs, 497 ; Games of Skill and Chance, 
ib. ; Giddiness, 498 ; Nausea, ib, ; b. 
Sentiments concomitant of Imagina- 
tion, 49S et seq. \ the Beautiful, liow 
constituted, 499, 506 et seq. ; condi- 
tions of the pleasurable as regards the 
Understanding, 500 el seq. ; obscure and 
confused cognitions, how disagreeable, 
501 ; Wit, how pleasing ; sentiment of 
Truth, how pleasing, 502 ; Generalisa- 
tion and Specification, how pleasurable, 
zb. ; Science, how pleasing, 603 ; De- 
duction from first principles, ib. ; adap- 
tation of Means to Ends, how pleasing, 
503 ; Feelings that arise from the Ima- 
gination and Understanding in conjunc- 
tion, 606 ei seq. ; 499 ; Beauty and 
Sublimity, 507 et seq. Beauty distin- 
guished as Absolute and Relative, 507 ; 
this distinction unsound, 508 ; the Use- 
ful and the Beautiful distinct, ib. ; St 
Augustin’s doctrine on this point 
superior to the modem, 508-9 ; Rela- 
tive Beauty, what, 509 ; the theory of 
Free or Absolute Beautj’, ib. ; the theory 
explains the difference of indmduals 
in the apprehension of the Beautiful, 
510 ; and affords the reason why our 
pleasure is lessened when wo analyse 
the object into its parts, 611 ; Relative 
Beautjr from the conformity of Mean to 
End, ib. ; judgments of Taste either 
Pure or Mixed, 512 ; the Beautiful de- 
fined, ib, ; the feeling of the Sublime 
partly pleasurable, partly painful, 512 
ei seq. ; theory of the Sublime, 613; 
the Sublime tuvided into that of Ex- 
tension, Protension, and Intension, 512 
et seq.; Kant quoted in illustration of 
the Sublime in its three forms, 515 ; 
the Piotnresque, wherein it consists, 
and how it differs from the Sublime 
and Beautiful, 516 ; the Practical Feel- 
ings, 517 ; their divisions, 1. those re- 
lative to Self-Preservation, 517 ; 2. En- 
jojTnent of Existence, 518 ; 3. Preser- 
vation of Species, ib. ; 4. Tendency to 
Development, 519 ; 5. the Moral Law, ib. 

Ferguson, Adam, L 87 ; ii. 442 ; on love 
of action, 479. 

Femelius quoted, i. 407. 

Ferrariensm, i. 253 ; ii. 8 ; 71. 

Fichte, referred to on definition of phi- 
losophy, i. 50 ; division of philosophy 
adopted by, 120, 291; issue of his 
Idealism, 294; his objection to' the doc- 
trine of Natural Realism, ii, 132. 

Fidnus, Marsilius, i. 69 ; 253 ; quoted on 
a passage in Plato’s Timaats, 307 ; ii. 8. 

Flint, Rev. Mr, case of, i. 342. 

Forge, de la, i. 2.34 ; held hypothesis of 
Divine Assistance, 800-2. 

Fonseca, ii. 285 ; 332. 

Fracastorius, quoted on Platomc philo- 
sophy, ii. 33 ;_209 ; 332 ; referred to on 
the Sublime, 513. 


Frauldin, i. 70, 

Freigius, Joannes Tliomas, i. 136. 

Fries, referred to on the distinction of 
■ facult)' and power, i, 178 ; 363 ; 383 ; 

ii. 209 ; 229; 2.33; 241. 

Fromondus, ii. 8. 

Function, what, i, 180. 


Gale, Theoph., i. 134-6. 

Galen, i, 154, sec Dogmatists; his doctrine 
of mental powers, ii. 6-6 ; 35 ; 37 ; on 
Touch, 156; quoted on Perception, 623, 

Gall, Ms mode of phrenological discover}', 
L 415 et seq. ; how he met the argument 
against phrenology from the existence 
and extent of the Frontal Sinuses, 412. 
<See Phrenology and Sinuses, 

Gamier, quoted, i. 71 ; 72-3 ; ii. 280. 

Gassendi, Ms division of philosophy, i. 
119-20 ; used reflection in its psycholo- 
gical application, 234; held Plastic 
Medium, 308; 405; referred to on 
Aristotle’s doctrine of species, ii. 37 ; 
fundamental error of Stewart in regard 
to the philosophy of, 199; thou^ a 
Sensationalist he admitted Reflection as 
a source of knowledge, 200 ; and did not 
assimilate Reflection to Sense, 201 ; his 
division of the cognitive phtenomena, 
202; Intellect, according to him, has 
three functions, — 1. Inteflectual ^pre- 
hension, 202 ; 2. Reflection, 203 ; 3, 
Reasoning, ib. ; 210. See Conservative 
Faculty. 

Gatien-Amoult, i. 81 ; 82 ; 91 ; quoted 
on Ego, 165-6 ; ii. 277. 

GefUhl, ambiguous, ii. 419. See Feeling. 

Generalisation, see Elaborative Faculty. 

General notions, see Elaborative Faculty. 

Genius, analysed into Attention, i. 256-8. 

Genovesi, ii. 8 ; distinguished Perception 
from Sensation, 97 ; 349 ; on pleasure, 
471. 

Gerard, Alexander, on Laws of Associa- 
tion, ii. 232. 

G^ruzez, i. 80 ; 107 ; 128. 

Glandulse Pacchioni, what, i. 414 ; argu- 
ment against phrenology derived from, 
ib,; 415. 

Gleig, Bishop, Ms opinion of Reid’s 
pmemic on perception, ii. 44. 

Gnoseologia, what, i. 122. 

Gnostologia, see Gnoseologia. 

Goclenius, Rudolphus, the first to apply 
the term psycho! ogj/ to a treatise re- 
lative to the human mind, i. 136 ; 235. 


orgias, the sophist, i. 294. 
oveanns, Antonins, ii, 349._ 
rammar, why usually designed an art, 
I. 114, 118 ; universal or philosophical, 
a nomological science, 123. 
rammarian, John the, see Philoponus. 
ray, quoted, ii. 235. 
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flexion, 2o3. ... 

regorovius, quoted on -memory of Guiui, 
ii. 222. 
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Gregory, Dr James, his great memory, 
ii. 22*7. 

Gregory, of NaHianzmn, quoted, ii. 235. 

Gregory, of Nyssa, quoted on mental 
powers, ii. 6. 

Gregory of Kimini, i. 253 ; ii. 71. 

Grimm, i. 134. 

Grotius, his great memory, ii. 225. 

Gruithuisen, ii. 157. 

Gruyer, i. 234. 

Guidi, Giulio, his great memory, ii. 222. 

Habit, what, i. 178; acquired hahits, three 
theories of, viz. Ime medianical, theory 
of consciousness without memory, and 
the theorj’’ of latency, 355-61, 368-71; 
oKplained in accordance with analogy 
by theory of mental latency, 369. 

Halle, postman of, case of, shelving that 
the mind is active wliile body asleep, 
i. 334-5. 

Haller, i. 336. 

H.armony, law of, see Consciousness. . 

Hartley, his theory of habit, mechanical, 
i. 356. 

Hartleian School, ii. 162. 

Havet, his edition of Pascal’s Petisees Te- 
ferred to, ii. 171. 

Hegel, referred to on definition of philo- 
sophy, i. 50; 64. 

Heinsius, Dan., i. 259; ii. 208. 

Helvetius, quoted on the influence of pre- 
conceived opinions, i. 77; 256-8, see 
Attention. 

Hemsterhnis, i. 142-7; ii. 849; referred 
to on Beiiuty, 510. 

Henry, of Ghent, his doctrine of mental 
powers, ii. 8. 

Heraclides Ponticns, i. 45, 47. 

Heraclitus, i. 89; ii, 121. 

Herbart, ii. 332 ; 429, see Feelings. 

Hermise, see Ammonins. 

Herodotus, uses the verb ^lAocro^ttv, i, 48; 
85. 

Hervasus, i. 253; ii. 37. 

Herz, Marcus, ii. 498. 

Hesiod, quoted, i. 386. 

Hierocles, i. 164; his employment of 
(rv>'iu<rfii)(r(;, 200. 

Hilaire, St, i. 296 ; ii. 210. 

Hilarius, St, quoted, i. 75. 

Hillebrand, ii. 199 ; 429, see Feelings. 

Hipocrates, alleged expression of, quot- 
ed, i. 47; UTiting in which it occurs 
spurious, 47. 

Historical Knowledge, sec Empirical and 
Knowledge. 

Hobbes, quoted on definition of philoso- 
phy, i. 49 ; on Perception, 203, ii. 523 ; 
a material idealist, 60; quoted on the 
train of thought, 229; a nominalist, 
29/ ; demonstrates the law of the Sufli- 
cient Beason from that of Non-Contra- 
diction, 396. 

Hocker, i. 154. 

Hoffb.auer, maintained that great intel- 
ligence supposes great memory, ii. 226. 

Homer, quoted, i. 52; 876. 


Hommel, i. 89. 

Horace, quoted, !. 179; ii. 235; 348. 

Hortensius, his great memory, ii. 226. 

Hiibner, distinguished Vital Sense from 
Organic Senses, ii. 157. 

Hugo a Sanoto Victore, ii. 71. 

Hume quoted on testimony of conscious- 
ness in Perception, i. 290-91, ii. 117; 
his nihilism a sceptical conclusion from 
the premises of previous philosophers, i. 
294; doubts the truth of the testimony 
of consciousness to our mentM unity, 
373; his scepticism, its meaning, use, 
and results, 394 et seg^. ; quoted as to 
ground of rejecting the testimony of 
consciousness in Perception, ii. 131 ; on 
laws of Association, 232; quoted on ’Pa- 
gination, 266; quoted on Nominalism, 
297i 306; 362, see Eegulative Faculty; 
388, see ibid. ; the use made by him of 
the opinion, that the notion of Causality 
is the offspring of experienee, engen- 
dered upon custom, 394 ; the parent of 
all that is of principal value in our 
more recent metaphysics, id. ; refuted 
attempts to establish the principle of 
Causality on that of Contradiction, 396. 

Huss, i. 88. 

Hutcheson, regarded consciousness as a 
fecial faculty, i. 208; distinguished 
Perception from Sensation, ii. 97 ; 
quoted on division of senses into five, 
156; 442; quoted and coram^ded on 
Association, 489 ; on Absolute and He- 
lative Beauty, 507. 

Hypothesis, what, i. 168; first condition 
of a legitimate, 169-70; second, 170-1, 
see also ii. 135- et seq.; criteria of good 
and bad, i. 171-2. 

IaMblichus, quoted onmentalpowers, ii.6. 

Idealism, Cosmothetic, what, i. 295 ; em- 
braces the majority of modem philoso- 
phers, ib.; its subdivisions, 295-6, see 
Consciousness ; absolute, how a philoso- 
phical system is often prevented from 
falling into, 297. 

Identity, law of, ii. 524. 

Imagination, see Representative Faculty. 

Immediate Knowledge, see Knowledge. 

Incompressibility, ultimate, law of, whence 
derived, ii. 406.' 

Induction, what, i. 101 ; a synthetic pro- 
cess, 102; inductive method, notice 
of its employment in philosophy, ii. 
194; inductive reasoning, 342-4. 

Infinite, see Regulative Faculty. 

Influence, term brought into common use 
by Suarez, i. 807 ; infltmis, first used 
in the pseudo-Aristotelic treatise JDe 
Causis, ib. 

Integrity, law of, see Consciousness. 

Intuitive Knowledge, see Knowledge. 

Ionic School, i. 104-105. 

Iremeus, quoted on mental powers, ii. 6. 

Irwing, i. 236. 

Isidorus, quoted on mental powers, ii 6. 

Italic School, i. 105. 
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Jacobi, qxiotcd, i. 37 , 40-41 ; 291 ; holds a 
(loctrmoot Perception analogous to that 
ofEcid,ii. 126; 349. 

Jandiinus, on Touch, ii. 165. 

Jardine, Professor, noticed, i. 389; quoted 
oil the host method of detormining 
in a class of philosophy, 390 ct aeq. 

Francis, noticed on Association, 

Jerome, of Prague, i. 88. 

Johnson, Samuel, quoted on love of 
action, ii. 479. 

Jonson, Ben, his great memoiy, ii. 225, 
Jouflroy, referred to on the distinction of 
faculty and power, i. 178; quoted in 
support of the author’s doctrine that 
the mind is never wholly inactive, and 
that we are never wholly unconscious of 
ite activity, and of sundiy otlier conclu- 
sions, 324 ei scq. ; holds that the mind 
is frequently awake when the senses are 
asleep, 324; thinks it proWhlc that the 
mind is always awake, 325 ; gives induc- 
tion of facts in support of this conclu- 
sion, 325 ct seq. ; gives analysis and ex- 
planation of tlie phamomena adduced, 
326 et s^. ; holds distraction and non- 
distraction matters of intelligence, 328; 
applies foregoing analysis to phieno- 
mena of sleep, 329; his doctrine illus- 
trated hy personal experience, 330 et 
seq, ; by experience of those attendant 
on the sick, 331 ; by awakening at an 
appointed hour, 332; his general con- 
clusions, 833 ei seq. ; his theory corro- 
borated by the case of the postman of 
Halle, 334 et seq. ; belonged to the Scoto- 
Gallican school of philos^hy, 399. 
Judmnent, see Elaborative Faculty. 
Junker, narrates case of postman of Halle, 
i. 335. 

Juvenal, quoted, i. 886 ; 387; ii. 348. 

KffismBB, iL 416, see Feelings; quoted 
on Descartes’ doctrine of pleasure, 461. 
Eames, referred to on question of mental 
latency, i, 868 : quoted on utility of 
Abstraction, iL 287. 

Kant, quoted, L 89; referred to on defini- 
tion of philosophy, 49 ; 58 ; on the lore 
of unity, 69 ; his anticipation of the dis- 
covery of Uranus, 70; his division of 
philosophy, 120; IH; admits the fact 
of the testimony of consciousness in per- 
ception, 291 ; 299 ; maintains that we 
are always consciously active, 318 ; 324 ; 
363; doubts the truth of the testimony 
of consciousness to our Mental Unify, 
373; and to our Mental Identity, 374; 
a Scotchman by descent, 396 ; his philo- 
sophy originated in a recoil against the 
scepticism of Hume, ib. ; 397 ; his doc- 
trine of space and time, 402 ; 404 ; ii. 

8 ; enunciated the law by which Pct- 
ception and Sensation are governed in 
their reciprocal relations, 99; divides 
the senses into two , — Sensus Vafftispid 
^tistts Fixus, 157 ; 195, see Necessity; 


quoted on proper application of term 
Abstraction, 292 ; 416; 428; 471, see 
Peelings ; on Beauty, 508 ; referred to 
on the Sublime, 513 ; quoted, 515, see 
Feelings; his 'analysis of judgments, 
526. 

Keclconnann, distinguished Eeflection 
from Observation, i. 234-5 ; ii. 3^. 
Kepler,-!. 75. 

Know thyself, i. 38. 

Knowledge, discriminated from intellec- 
tual cultivation, i. 8 ; whether know- 
ledge or mental exercise the superior 
end, considered, 8-13 ; popular solution 
of this question,— that knowledge is the 
higher end, — and its results, 9 ; laiow- 
ledge either practical or ^eculative, 
ib. ; the end of practical knowledge, 
ib., 10; the end of speculative know- 
ledge, 10 ; the question resolved by 
philosophers in contradiction to the 
ordinary opinion, 31 ; this contradiction 
even involved in the term Philosophy, 
ib. ; authorities adduced as to mental 
exercise being liigher than knowledge, 

— Plato, ' Prior, Aristotle, Aquinas, 
Scotns, Malebranche, -Lesting, Von 
Miiller, Jean Paul Eichter, 12-14; know- 
ledge philosophical, scientidc or ration- 
al, and empirical or historical discrimi- 
nated, 53-8 ; empirical, the knowledge 
that a thing is ,— to on, 55-6 ; examples 
of, 56 ; this e::roression how rendered in 
Latin, ib., see Empirical ; philosophical, 
the knowledge why or how a thing is,— 
TO «ion, 68 ; man’s knowledge rmtive, 
61, 137-46 ; the representation of mul- 
titude in unity, 68-9, see Unity ; facul- 
ties of, one grand division of powers of 
mind, 122 ; testimonies to relativity of, 

— Aristotle, Augustin, Melanchtnon, 
elder Scaliger, 139-40 ; all existence not 
comprised in what is relative to us, 140 ; 
this principle has two branches, 141 ; 
the first, 141-45; the second, 146-48; 
three senses in which knowledge rela- 
tive, 148 ; two opposite series of expres- 
sions applied to, to. ; faculty of, regarded 
hy some philosophers as the fundamen- 
tal power of mind, 187 ; distribution of 
the special faculties of, ii. 1 el seq. ; the 
special faculties of, evolved out of con- 
sciousness, 10; enumeration of the 
special faculties of, 10-17, 23-28 ; a 
priori auA. a posteriori, 26 ; relation of, 
to experience, how best expressed, 27 ; 
specim faculties of, considered in detaU, 
28 et seq. ; the distinction of Intaitive 
or Immediate and Kepresentative or 
Mediate Knowledge, 66 et seq., and i. 
218-19; the contrasts between these 
two kinds of, ii. 69-71 ; this distinction 
taken hy certain of the schoolmen, 71 i 
that the relation of knowledge supposes 
a similarity, or sameness, between su^ 
jeet and object an influential principle 
in philosophy, 120-21 ; the opposite of 
this principle held by some, 122; re- 
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futecl, 122 et seQ. ; the essential peciili- 
nrities of knowledge, 431 et sm. 

linowledges, tenns used by Bacon ana 
Sergeant, i. 67-8. . , . .. 

Kniff. i. 47 ; on definition of philosophy, 
49-^0; attacked the Kantian ^vision 
of the mental phsenomena, 187, h- 421, 
see Feelings; 478; 479. 

Knster, i. 199. 

LA.B0UtraikhT3, ii. 161. 

Lactantins, his doctrine of mental powers, 
ii. 6 ,; 85 ; denied the necessity of visual 
species, ib. 

Laertius, Diogenes, i. 45; 114; uses cw- 
Se<r« for consciousness, 199. 

Language^ Doas it originate in. General 
Appellatives or hy Proper Names? ii. 
319 et seq. ; this the -question of the 
Primwai Oognitum, 320 ; 1. That all 
terms, as at first employed, are expres- 
sive of individual ohjects, maintained 
hy Vives and others, 320 ; Vives quoted 
to this effect, ib. ; Locke quoted, 321; 
Adam fJmith quoted to same effect, 
321-4; 2. An opposite doctrine main- 
tained hy many of the schoolmen, 324 
et seq. ; hy Campanella, 324 ; Leihnitz 
quoted to this effect, 324-6; Turgot 
cited to same effect, 326 ; 3. A third or 
intermediate opinion, — that language 
at first expresses only the vague and 
confused, 327 et seq. ; Perception com- 
mences -with masses, 327, see also 149 ; 
the mind in elahorating its knowledge 
proceeds hy analysis from the whole to 
the parts, 328-34; Degerando quoted 
to this effect, 329-30 ; the intermediate 
opinion maintained hy Aristotle, 330-1 ; 
and hy Julius Ctesar Scaliger, 331 ; rea- 
son of the amhiguity of words denoting 
ohjects that lie within the mind, 417-18. 

Laromiguiere, quoted on hypothesis of 
Occasional Causes, i. 300 et seq. ; on 
Pre-established Haimony, 302 et seq. ; 
on Plastic Medium, 304 ; on Physical 
Influence, 305 et seq. ; quoted on Ab- 
straction, ii. 284-6. 

Latency, mental, what, and its three de- 
grees, i. 339 et seq. See Consciousness. 

Latin language, expresses syntactical re- 
lations by flexion, i. 253. 

Laval, Comtesse de, case of, i. 343. 

Law, Bishop, his doctrine of substance, 
i. 155. 

Le Clerc, see Clerc. 

Lee, Dr Henry, referred to on Locke, ii. 
199. 

Leibnitz, referred to on definition of phi- 
losophy, i. 49; 69; 135; first to limit 
the term capacity to passivity of min.^ 

I n ; regarded faculty of knowledge as 
the fundamental power of mind, 187" 
consciousness’ 
205 ; 30^, held hj^pothesis of Pre-estab- 
hshed Harmony, 300, 302 ; opposed 
Lockes doctrine that the mind m not 
alway.s conscious, 317 ; hut does not pre- 


cisely answer the question mooted, 318 ; 
referred to on minima of sense, 351; 

• the first to proclaim the doctrine of 
mental latency, 361 ; unfortunate in the 
terms he employed to designate the la- 
tent modifications of mind, 862; refer- 
red to on our mental identi^, 374; ii. 
8 ; 20 ; 196, see Necessity ; 209 ; 824, see 
Language; 349 ; 351, see Eemlative 
Faculty;. 462, see Feelings ; 628. 
Leidenfrost, ii. 156; the first to distin- 

f uish the Vital Sense from the Organic 
enses, 157. 

Leo Hehrsens, ii. 34. 

Lessing, quoted, i. 13. See Knowledge. 
Lewd, its etymology, i. 74. 

Liberty of Will, ii. 410 et seq. ; the ques- 
■ tion of, as viewed by the Scottish school, 
542; 'may be dealt with in two ways, 
543-4. 

Lichetns, i. 253. 

Locke, i. 72; adopted Gassendi’s division 
of phBosophy, 120; quoted on power, 
174-6; his doctrine of Reflection as a 
source of knowledge,. 285; held that 
the mind cannot exist at the same mo- 
ment in two different states, 249; his 
doctrine on this point refuted hy Leib- 
nitz, 250; denied that the mind is. 
always conscious, 314-17; his assump- 
tion that consciousness and the recollec- 
tion of cousciousuess are convertible, 
disproved by somnambulism, 319 ; erro- 
neously attributed the doctrine of latent 
mental modifications to the Cartesians, 
861; on mental identity, 374; his doc- 
trine of Perception, ii. 63; general cha- 
racter of his philosophical style, 65-6 ; 
quoted on the doctrine that the second- 
ary qualities of matter are merely men- 
tal states, 57-8; his distinction of pri- 
mary and secondary qualities, 109; did 
not originate the question regarding 
plurality of senses under Touch, 156; 
177; neglected the Critical Method in 
philoso^y, 194; has his philosophy 
been misrepresented by Condillac? 195 
et seq. ; Stewart, quoted in vindication 
of, 196-8 ; Stewart’s vindication of, un- 
satisfactory, 198; Condillac justified in 
his simplification of the doctrine of, ib . ; 
his Reflection compatible witti Sensual- 
ism, 199; 281 ; quoted on Conceptual- 
mm, 300; 321; see Language: 39U see 
Causality; 396. 

Logic, defined, i, 43, 123; as initiative 
course of philosophy, 48, 128; class of, 
how to be conducted, 14-16, see Philo- 
sophy; presupposes a certain knowledge 

of the operations of the mind, 62; con- 
troversy among the ancients regard- 
ing Its relation to philosophy, 114-16 • 
why usually designated an art, 118: a 
nomological science, 123; Dianoetic. 
best name of, 123; its place in philoso- 

Lombard, Peter, ii. 71. 
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Lossius, Lcxt’fcon, ii. 397; 435; 475. 

Lnoin, quoted, ii, 482. 

Lucretius, quoted, i. 265 ; 306; ii. 39; 
486; on mixed feeling of the suhlimc, 
,514. ' 

Ltiders, ii. 442. 

Luther, i. 87 ; 89. 

Lvdus, Prisciauus, on unity of knowledge, 
i. 69 ; the Platonic doctrine of Percep- 
tion as expounded hy, ii, .38, 

ilAASS, i, 263. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, i. 131; his great 
memoiy, ii. 226. 

Macrobins, referred to, on deRnition of 
philosophy, i. 51 ; 164. 

Maine de Bimn, ii. 292; 390, see Causality. 

Major, John, referred to on Intuitive and 
Abstractive Knowledge, ii. 71. 

Malebranche, i. 13; 91^ 155; 236; quot- 
ed on place and importance of atten- 
tion, 260 et seq . : the study of his writ- 
ings recommended, 262; ^9; assumes 
our consciousness in sleep, 313; iL 8; 
his doctrine of Perception, 49; distin- 
guished Perception from Sensation, 96; 
349 ; 390, see Cansality. 

Man, an end unto himself, i. 5; must in 
general reduce himself to an instm- 
ment, 5, 6; perfection and happiness 
the two absolute ends of man, 19, 20; 
these ends coincide, 20; his distinctive 
characteristic, 29; a social animal, 84; 
men influence each other in times both 
of tranquillity aud social convulsion, 
87 ; relation of the individual to social 
crises 

Manhius, quoted, L 11 ; 173; flS; iL274. 

Mantuanus, Bap., quoted, i. 386. 

Manutius, Paulus, quoted on memoir of 
Molino, ii. 221. 

Marcellits, Kouius, ii. 123. 

Marsilius, (of Ingheu), i. 253; ii. 37. 

Martial, quoted, ii. 274. 

Martinus Scrifalerns, quoted, ii. 269. 

blaster of Sentences, see Lombard. 

Materialism, absolute, how a philosophical 
system is often prevented from falling 
into, L 297. 

Matter, our knowledge of, merely relative, 
i 137 ei seq. 

Maynettns Maynetius, ii. 256. 

Ma^e, i. 13 ; 49. 

Mediate Knowledge, see Knowledge. 

Sleiners, i. 47 ; 87 ; u. 471. 

Melanchthon, i. 139; 154; ii. 34S; “cog- 
nitio oumis intrdtiva est de^tiva,” 
quoted by, 418. 

Memory, see Conservative Faculty. 

Menage, L 45: 199. 

Mendelssohn, Moses, ii. 416, see Feelings ; 
quoted on Descartes’ doctrine of plea- 
sure, 461 ; 464, see Feeling ; referred 
to ou Beautv, ^0 : on the sublime, 
513. 

Mendoza, iL 308. 

Mental phenomena, see Consciousness and 
Mind. 


Mmtal Exercise, 'higher than' the mere 
knowledge of truth, i. 8-13. &e Know- 
ledge. 

Metaphysical, see Metaphysics. 
Metaphysics, science of, its sphere in 
widest sense, i. 121 ; comprehension 
and order of anther’s course of, 120, 
127, 123 ; Metaphysics, proper. Onto- 
logy or Inferential Psychology, what, 
124, 125; metaphysical terms originally 
of physical application, 134-5. JSse Psy- 
chology and I^ilosophy. 

Method, what, L 96. (Mtical Method. 
Methodists, the, a sect of physicians, no- 
ticed, L 54. 

Jlill, James, quoted to the effect that we 
first obtain a knowledge of the parts of 
the object in perception, ii. 146 ei seq. ; 
held that the perception of colour sug- . 
gests the notion of extension, 162. 
Milton, quoted, ii. 2-35. 

Mind, human, the noblest object of spe- 
culation, i. 24; Phavoiinus, Pope, Sir 
Thomas Browne, quoted to this effect, 
id., 25 ; when the ^dy of mind rises to 
its highest dignitr, 2o’; its phaenomena 
contrasted with those of matter, 28-29; 
this the philosophical study % pre- 
emineuce, 62; see Philosophy and Psj- 
chology, its phrenomena drstributed in- 
to tiffee grand classes, 122, see Con- 
sciousness; onr knowledge of, merely 
relative, 137 e( seq.; e^mology an?! 
application of, 156 ; can be defined only 
a posteriori, 157; thus defined by Aris- 
totle and Beid, ib. ; can exist in more 
than one state at the same time, 251 et 
seq.; hypotheses proposed in regard to 
mode of intercourse between mind and 
body, 299 et seq . ; 1. Occasional Causes, 
300-2; 2. Pre-established Harmony, 
302-4; 3. Plastic Medium, 305; 4 Phy- 
sical Ihfiueuce, 305-6; historical order 
of these hypotheses, 306-9; they are 
nnphilosophical, 309; activity and pas- 
sivity ^ways conjoined in manifesta- 
tions of mhid, 310, see Consciousness; 
terms indicative of the predominance of 
these counter-elemrats in, 311; opin- 
ions in regard to its relation to the 
hodilv organism and parts of nervous 
system, 404-6 ei seq . ; its powers not 
really distinguishable from the thinking 
principle, nor really different from each 
other, ii. 2 : what meant by powers of, 
and the relative opinion of phdosophers, 

3, 5-9; psychological division of the 
phsenomena of, what, 9 ; phsenomena 
of, presented in complexity, 21; three 
rules of the analysis of the phrenomena 
of, 22; these rules have not been ob- 
served hy psychologists, id. ; no ground 
to suppose that the mind is situated 
solely in any one part of the body, 127 : 
we materialise mind in attributing to it 
the relations of matter, 128; sum of 
our knowledge of the connection of 
mind and body, id.; we are not war- 
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ranted, according to Binnde, to ascribe 
to the powers of mind a direction either 
outwards or inwards, 424. See EnerCT . 
Minimum visibile, what, i. 349 ; andibue, 
350. 

Mnemoni(^ i. 123. 

Mocenicus, i. 235 ; ii. 332. 

Mode, what, i. 160. 

Modification, what, i. 150. 

MolinEeus, i. 96. 

Molsa, quoted, ii. 236. 

Monboddo, Lord, i. 177 ; 185 ; 343 ; his 
doctrine of vision, ii. 35 ; 124. 

Monism, see Consciousness. 

Monro, Dr (ierliiis), quoted a,nd referred 
to in reference to Frontal Sinus, i. 43.5, 
442, 443, &o. . 

Montaigne, i. 65 ; 86 ; 89 ; on pleasure, 
ii. 459, see Feelings 5 502. 

More, Dr Henry, quoted, i. 32. 

Morton, Dr, remarks on his tables on the 
size of the brain, i. 422-4. 

Muller, Julius, ii. 171. 

MuUer, V on, quoted, i. 13. See Knowledge. 
Muratori, his great memory, 225. 

Muretus, ii. 218. See Conservative Faculty, 
hlussulman doctors, ii. 390. See Causality. 

Natur^ its meaning in German philoso- 
phy, i. 40. 

Natural Dualism, see Eealism, Natural. 
Necessity, all necessity to ns subjective; 
ii. 194 ; Leibnitz the first to enounce it 
as the criterion of truth native to the 
mind, 195 ; Kant the first who fully ap- 
plied this criterion, ih., see Kegulative 
Faculty ; three epochs in philosophical 
speculation touching the necessary, 

527. 

Nemesius, i. 253 ; 405. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, i. 257 ; 259. See At- 
tention. 

Niethammer, ii. 224. 

Nihilism, see Consciousness. 

Noetic, how to be employed, ii. 849. 
Nominalism, see Elaborative Faculty. 
Nominalists, their doctrine of mental 
powers, ii. 8-9; rejected doctrine of 
species, 37. 

Nomology of mind, wliat, i. 122; its sub- 
divisions, ih. ; of the Cognitive facul- 
ties, 122-3; of the Feelings, 123-4; of 
the Conative powers, 124. 
Non-Contradiction, law of, ii. 368; 524; 
limits of argiuneut from, 524; has t^vo 
applications, a Logical and Psychologi- 
cal, 525. 

Noology, i. 123. 

NoCs, ii. 347. 

Nunnesius, ii. 349. 

N^ueley, referred to for case of couching, 

OiWECT, mejining and history of the terra, 
1 . 161 . Sec Subject. 

Objective, sec Subject. 

Occam, i. 253; his doctrine of mental 
powers, ii, S. 


Occasional Causes, hypothesis of, see Mind; 
by whom maintained, 300, 308. 

Oken, his nihilism, i. 294. 

Olympidoms, referred to, i. 65 ; referred 
to on mental powers, ii. 7. 

Ontology, see Metaphysics. 

Operation, what, i. 179. 

Opinion, see Custom. 

Operinns, case of, showing that one“sense 
may he asleep while others are awake, 
i. 336. 

Oretic, term objectionable as common de- 
signation both of ■will and desire, i. 185. 

Order, what, i. 96. 

Organic Pleasure. See Feelings. 

Ormond, Duke of, ii. 483. 

Ovid, quoted, i. 377 ; ii. 378 ; on pleasure 
of grief, 482.! 

Oviedo, on excitation of species, ii. 228. 

Pain, theory of, see Feelings. 

Painful Affections. See Feelings. 

Paley, quoted ou love of action, ii. 480. 

Paludanus, ii. 71- 

Parcimony, law of, see Consciousness. 

Pascal, i. 65 ; 86 ; 89 ; quoted on man’s 
ignorance of himself, 309; quoted, ii. 
170 ; his great memory, 225 ; quoted on 
dreaming, 269 ; 349 ; 370. 

Passions, their place in education, i. 18 ; 
suhjngaiaon of, practical condition of 
philosophy, 81, 94. See Philosophy. 

Pastimes, ii. 497. See Feelings. 

Patricius, quoted on mental powers, ii. 7 ; 
lus expression of the relation of our 
Icnowledge to experience quoted, 27. 

Pembroke, Lord, ii. 483. 

Perception, External, the doctrine of, a 
cardinal point in philosophy, ii. 43 ; his- 
torical survey of hypothesis in regard 
to, proposed, 28 ; principal point in re- 
gard to, on which philosophers differ, 
29, and i. 295-6; two grand hypotheses 
of Mediate Perception, ii. 29; each of 
these admits of various subordinate 
hypotheses, 30; Reid did not distin- 
guish the two forms of the Represen- 
tative Hypotheses, 31; Reid’s historical 
view of the theories of, criticised, 82 
et seq., 45-7 ; wrong in regard to the 
Platonic theory of, 32-5; his account 
of the Aristotelic doctrine of, 35-8; 
theory of Democritus and Epicurus, 38; 
the Cartesian doctrine of, 39 et seq., 
48 ; Malebranche cited in regard to 
opinion of Descartes on, 49 ; Reid’s ac- 
count of the opinion of Malebranche 
on, 50; of Arnanld, 50-3; of Locke, 
63-9; opinions of Newton, Clarke, 
Hook, Norris; 59; of Hohhes, Le 
Clerc, 61 ; Crousaz, 62 ; ends proposed 
m the review of Reid’s account of 
opinions on, 63 ; Reid right in attri- 
buting to philosophers in general the 
cruder doctrine of Representative Per- 
ception, 64-5; Was Reid a Natural 
Realist? 65 et seq,, see Reid and Knoiv- 
ledge ; distinction of Perception Proper 
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from Sensation Proper, 95 re;.; use of 
tlie term pcrccpiion preriously to Eeid, 
ib. ; iiistorical notice of the distinction 
of perception proper from sensation 
proper, 9B-7 ; nature of the phtenomena, 
— perception and sensation, illustrat- 
ed, 97 ei scq. ; their contrast the roe- 
cial manifestation of a contrast ■which 
divides^ Knowledge and Feeling, 93; 
perception and sensation precisely dis- 
tinguished, ib. ; grand law by which 
the phenomena of perception and 
sensation are governed in their re- 
ciprocal relations, 99; this law esta- 
blished and illustrated — 1. liom a 
comparison of the several senses, 99- 
101 ; 2, From the several impressions 
of the same sense, 101-4; distinction 
of perception from sensation of im- 
portance only in the doctrine of In- 
tuitive Perception, 104; no reference 
from the internal to the external in, 
106; taken ont of the list of the pri- 
mary faculties through a false analysis, 
107; the possibility of an immediate 
perception of external objects intelU* 
^ble, 127 el seq. ; what meant by per- 
ceiving the material reality, 129 ; the 
total and real object in, ib. ; ivhat 
meant by the external object perceived, 
ib., 153; nothing especially inconceiv- 
able in the doemne of an immediate 
perception, 130; principal points of 
difference between the anther’s doc- 
trine of Perception and that of Beid 
and Stewart, 185 et seq. ; 1. In regard 
to the relation of the external object to 
the senses, 185; 2. In regard to the 
number and consecution of the elemen- 
tary phsenomena, 186 et seq. ; common 
doctnne of philosophers regarding the 
organic impression in, 187 ; relation of 
sensation proper to perception proper, 
188-9; see also 522^; Bepresentative 
Perception, hypothesis of, 134 ei seq, ; 
violates aU the conditions of a legiti- 
mate hypothesis, 135 et seq. ; 1. Un- 
necessary, 135-7 ; 2. Subverts that 
■which it is devised to explain, 137; 

3. The fact in explanation of which it 
is devised is hypothetical, 138-9; 4. 
Sunders and subverts th^hjenomenon 
to he exjrlained, 140 ; 5. The fact which 
it is devised to explain transcends ex- 
perience, 141 ; 6. Dependent on sub- 
sidiary hjrpotheses, 142-4; considera- 
tions effertive in ipromoting the doc- 
trine of, 521 ; questions connected with 
faculty of External Perception, 144 et 
teq. ; L Whether ■we first obtain a 
knowledge of the whole or of the parts 
of the object in, 144' ei seq. ; the second 
alternative adopted by Stewart, 144-6, 
and by James Mill, 146-9; the counter- 
alternative maintained by the author, 
149 et seq., 327; II. Problems con- 
nected ■with Sense of Touch, 152 et seq., 
sec Touch; III. Two counter-questions 


regaling gihere of Sight, 159 et seq.. 
see Sight. ^ 

Perfect, the, what, ii. 501 See Ends. 
Peripatetics, see Aristotelians. 

Perron, Du, Cardinal, a patron of Scotch- 
men abroad, i. 393. 

Persius, ii. 377. 

Petrarch, quoted, ii. 482. 

Phtedrus, u. 348. 

Phffinomenon, meaning of, best illustrated 
by reference to the relati'vity of human 
knowledge, i. 136.8 ; 148 ; 151-2. 
Phcenomenology, at mind, what, i. 121. 
See Psychology. 

Phavorinns, quoted, i. 24. See Mind, 
Philoponns, i. 114; his doctrine of con- 
sciousness, 200 ; quoted in paraphrase 
of Aristotle, 250; quoted on mental 
powers, ii. 7 ; quoted on Aristotle’s 
doctrine of species, 38 ; on Touch, 155. 
Philosopher, see Philosophy. 
Philosophical, see Philosophy and Ehow- 
ledge. 

Phflosophy, the exhibition of its benefits 
and pleasures, why peculiarly requisite, 
i. 1; its utility of two kindfr— Absolute 
and Eelative, 2; its absolute utility of 
two kinds — Subjective aud Objective, 
3, 22-3; its Subjective utility, 3-18; 
best gymnastic of the mind, and there- 
fore best entitled to the appellation 
useful, IS ; principles on which a class 
of philosophy ought to be conducted, 
14-18; use and importance of exami- 
nations in a class of philosophy, 17; 
intellectual instructor must seek to in- 
fluence the ■will of his pupils, ib. ; and 
to excite their feelings, 18; Objective 
utility of philosophy, ; its relation 

to theology, 25; the class of phseno- 
mena which imply the existence of 
God exclnsively given by the mind, 26; 
what these phaenomena are, 30; first 
condition of the proof of a Deitj' dnrwn 
from philosophy, 30-31; second con- 
dition also town from same source, 
32; how philosophy operates in estab- 
lishing an assurance of human liberty, 
33; coincidence of author’s views on 
this subject with those of previous 
philosophers, 33-41 ; philosophers ad- 
duced, — Plato, 38-9; Kmxt, 39-^; 
Jacobi, 40-1 ; objective utility of phUo- 
sophy not superseded by the Christian 
Revelation, 41-2; Natnre and Compre- 
hension of philosophy, 43-64; to be 
adequately comprehended only in the 
■ end of a course at philosophical instruc- 
tion, 44; meaning of the name, 45-8 ; 
the name philosopher said to have been 
first assumed andappKed by Pythagoras, 
ib. ; but on slender authority, 47 ; So- 
crates probably the first to familiaree 
the name, ib. ; in order to distinguish 
himself from the Sophists, ib. ; soon lost 
. its Somatic signification, 48; philosophy, 
the thing, 48-64 ; definitions of, 49-o0 ; 
these criticised, 50; perhaps cannot 
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' aclcnuately be defined, 50; its definitions 
in Greek antiquity, 51 ; philosophical, 
and empirical or historical -laiowledge 
discriminated, 53-58 ; see Bjnowledge ; 
philosophical or scientific knowledge, 
in its widest acceptation, the know- 
ledge of effects as dependent on their 
causes, 58; hence the aim of philo- 
sophy is to seek first causes, ib. ; as 
these can never be actually reached, 
philosophy can never in reality be ac- 
complished, 59 ; finally tends towards 
one Ultimate or First Cause, 60; all 
the sciences occupied in the research 
of causes may be viewed as so many 
branches of philosophy in its widest 
signification, 61 ; but properly consti- 
tuted by the science of mind, with its 
suite of dependent sciences, 61-4, 121 ; 
its primary problem, 61-2; bound to 
make the mind its first and paramount 
object of consideration, 62; branches 
of the science of mind, ib. ; misappli- 
cation of the term philosophy in Bri- 
tain, 63; as defined by Aristotle, 64, 
see Aristotle ; its Causes, 65-80 ; lie in 
the orimual elements of our constitu- 
tion, 65; essential or complementary, 
65-6 ; essential apparently twofold, 66 ; 
1. Cause and Iffect, ib . ; 2. Love of 
unity, 67, see Unity ; dispositions with 
which it ought to be studied, 81-95 ; 
first condition of philosophjr, renunci- 
ation of prejudice, 81 ; in this Christi- 
anity and philosophy at one, 82-3; 
philosophers unanimous in making 
doubt the first step to, 90; philoso- 
phical doubt, what, 91-3 ; second con- 
dition of, subjugation of the passions, 
94-5 ; its Method, 96-109; has but one 
possible method, 96-104; this shown 
in relation to the first end of philo- 
soph 3 ', 97-9; analysis and sjmthesis the 
necessary conditions of its possibility, 

98- 9 ; these constitute a single method, 

99- 109; has only one possible method, 
shown in relation to its second end, 
99-104 ; its history manifests tlie more 
or less accurate fulfilment of the con- 
ditions of the one niolliod, 104-9; its 
earliest problem, 104; its sjihero ns 
assigned by Socrates, 106; its aberra- 
tions have arisen from violations of its 
method, 109; its Divisions, 110-20; 
expedienej' of a division of ]>hilosojth,v, 
llO; the most ancient division into 
Tlieorctical and Practical, 111 ; history 
of this distinction, 112-13; iUs unsound- 
ness, 113 ; first explicitly enounced by 
Aristotle, 112; intimated by I’lntd, 
ib.; tlivision of, into Logic, Physios, 
and Ethics, probably originated witJi 
Stoics, 114 ; universality of division 
into theoretical and practical, 119-120; 
author’s distribution of philosophy, 
121-5; proposes three grand questions, 
ifi. ; distribution of subjects in faculty 
of, in universities of Europe, 120-7 ; 
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true place and importance of system of, 
iiJ 4-5; condition under which the em- 
ployment of new terms in, is allowable, 
19-20; one great advantage resultmg 
from the cultivation of, 84-5. • 

Philosophy, the Scottish, the scientific re- 
putation of Scotland principally found- 
ed on, i. 392-4 ; causes which have led 
to the cultivation of speculative studies 
by Scotchmen, 392-3 ; its origin, 395 ; 
at once the pride and the reproach of 
Scotland, 396; strong general analogy 
between, and that of Kant, 396; ac- 
count in which it is held in Germany 
and in Prance, 398-9; Joulfroy’s criti- 
cism of, 399-400; general characteristics 
of, 400-1. 

Phrenology, how only, to be refuted, i; 
406-7 ; the theory of, what, 407 ; in- 
dividual cases of alleged development 
and manifestation of little avail in proof 
of the doctrine, 407; its fundamental 
facts shown to be groundless, 408-16 ; 
the result of conjecture, 416 ; its varia- 
tions, 417-18. 

Physics, division of philosophy, i. 114; 
the term as applied to the pmlosophy 
of mind inappropriate, 132-3. 

Physical Infiuence, hypothesis of, by whom 
maintained, i. 306, see Mind. 

Physical Science, hvofold evil of exclusive 
study of, i. 35 ; in its infancy not ma- 
terialising, ib. ; if all existence be but 
mechanism, philosophical interest ex- 
tinguished, 37. 

Physiology, the term as applied to the phi- 
losophy of mind inappropriate, i. 132-3. 

Piccolomini, referred to on .^istotle’s 
doctrine of species, ii. 37 ; 332. 

Pictiuresque, see Feelings. 

Pindar, on Custom, i. 86. 

Plastic Medium, hj^Jothesis of, see Mind ; 
by some ascribed to Plato, i. 307 ; b.v 
whom maintained, 307-8. 

Platerus, Felix, iinnutes case of Oporinu-s, 
i. 336. See Oporinus. 

Platner, regarded faculty of knowledge 
as the fundamental })owcr of mind, i. 
187; 808; 363; ii. 173, sre Sight; 378; 
894; 410, sre Feelings. 

Pluto, i. 12; 29; 37; -IS; qiioted on de- 
finition of philosoidiy. 51 ; 52; til ; 
69; 78; SO; 106; distinction of thee- 
rotic.al and praetieal philosopbv inti- 
mated by, 112; had no speeial term 
for conseiousness, 197; his tloetrine in 
irganl to seir-apiuvlieiision of .S>use, 
198; maintained tlie eontimial enetv\ 
of Intelleet, 312; 376; ii. 20; his theoVy 
of I’ereeption, and prinelnle of bis ptu 
losophy, 33-5; maintained that a |>en'i- 
pient power of the sensible s>>ul sallies 
out to the object, 3t; 207, .w t'ou'-e)- 
vative Faculty; 210; Platonic niethod 
of division e.'illed ;!I6. ... c 

Analv.sis; •ll.’i. ..i-c Peelings; seete.s to 
have held a doctrine of ph'asv\Jv analo- 
gous to that ot .Vvistotle. I'-;-. 
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Bealism, Natural, or Natural Dualism, 
what, i. 293; that Natural Eealism is 
the doctrine of Consciousness, acknow- 
ledged hy Philosophers of all classes, 
i6.; objections to the doctrine of, de- 
tailed and criticised, ii. 118-83 ; I. The 
cognition of aught external to the mind 
is equivalent to the mind acting, and, 
therefore, existing out of itself, 118; 
refuted, 118-20; IT. What immediately^ 
knows must bo the same as or simi- 
lar to that which is known, 120 ; in- 
fluence of this principle on tiie history 
of philosophy, 120-1; refuted, 122; III. 
The mina can only know immediately 
that to which it is immediately present, 
«&.; this objection has been redargued 
in three different ways; 1. By Sergeant, 
123; 2. by Empedocles, &c., 124; 3. 
by Held and Stewart, 125-7; refuted, 
127-30, see Percejjtion; IV. The object 
of perception variable, and, therefore, 
subjective, 131; proceeds on a mistake 
of what the object in ppception is, ih.; 
V. The nature of the Ego as an intelli- 
gence endowed ivith will, renders it 
necessary that there should be repre- 
sentative modifications in the mind of 
external objects, 132; this objection 
involves sundry vices, 132-3 ; these ob- 
jections to the doctrine of, incompetent, 
133 ; hypothesis of Representative Per- 
ception substituted in room of the doc- 
trine of, 136 et seq. See Perception. 

Reasoning, see Elaborative Faculty. 

Recollection, see Conservative Faculty. 

Redintegration, law of, see Reproductive 
Faculty. 

Reflection, contained in consciousness, i. 
231 e( seq., see Consciousness; Locke not 
the first to use the term in its psycholo- 
gical application, 234; authors by whom 
the term thus used previously to Locke, 
234-5; distinguished from observation, 
234-6; attention and reflection acts of 
the same facultj', 236, see Attention. 

Regis, Sylvain, his dirision of philosophy, 
i. 119. 


Rcgnier, i. 89. 

Regulative Faculty, what, ii. 15, 26; the 
term /acittty not properly applicable to, 
16, 347; designations of, 347-50; no- 
menclature of the cognitions due to, 350; 
importance of the distinction of native 
and adventitious knowledge, ?5.; cri- 
terion of necessity first enounced bv 
Leibnitz, 351, 195 ; partially anticipat- 
ed by Descartes, 351 ; and by Spinoza, 
3o2; the enouncement of this crite- 
mn a grwit step in the science of mind, 
oo3 ; ^ibnitz quoted on criterion of 
necessity, 353-9; Reid discriminated 
native from adventitious knowledge hy 
the criterion, independently of 
I?®’ Reid quoted to this effect, 
•apprehended the disl 
tinction, 362; Kant, the fiist who fully 
•ipplied the criterion, 363, 195; philo- 


sophers divided in regard to what cog- 
nitions ought to be classed as ultimate, 
and what as modifications of the ulti- 
mate, 363; Reid' and Stewart have 
been censured for their too easy ad- 
mission of first principles, ib.; Reid 
quoted in self-vinmcation, 368-4; Stew- 
art quoted to the same effect, 364-5; 
that Reid and Stewart offer no system- 
atic deduction of the primary elements 
of human reason, is no valid ground for 
disparaging their labours, 365*, philo- 
sophers have not yet established the 
principle on which our ultimate cog- 
nitions axe to be classified and reduced 
to system, 366; necessity, either Posi- 
tive or Negative, as it results from a 
power or from a powerlessuess of mind, 
366 et seq.; positive necessity illustrated 
by the act of Perception, 366; by an 
arithmetical example, 367; negative 
necessity not recognised by philoso- 
phers, 367; illustrated, 368 et seq.; 
principles referred to in the discussion, 
46., et seg.; — ^1. The law of Non-Contra- 
diction, 368; 2. The law of Excluded 
Middle, ib:; gi-and law of thought, — 
That the Conceivable lies between two 
coniradictory extremes, 368 et seq.; 
this called the law of the Conditioned, 
373; established and illustrated by 
reference to Space, 1®, as a maximum, 
369; space either bounded or not 
bounded, ib. ; space ns absolutely 
bounded inconceivable, ib.; space as 
infinitely unbounded inconceivable, 
370 ; though both these contradictory 
alternatives are inconceivable, one or 
otlier is yet necessary, ib.; space, 2°, as 
a minimum, 370 et seq.; an absolute 
minimum of space, and its infinite 
divisibility, alike inconceivable, 371 ; 
further illustration by reference to 
Time, 1“, as a maximum, 871 et seq.; 1. 
time aqmie ante, as an absolute whole, 
inconcmvable, 371; 2. time ns an in- 
finite regress, inconceivable, 372; 3. 
time as an infinite progress, inconceiv- 
able, ib.; time, 2°, as a minimum, 372 
et seq. ; the moment of time either divi- 
sible to infinity, or composed of certain 
absolutely smallest parts, — ^both alter- 
natives inconceivable, 372; the counter 
opinion to the principle of the Condi- 
tioned, founded on vagueness and con- 
fusion, 373 ; sum of ttie anthoris doc- 
trine, ib.; the author’s doctiine both 
the one true and the only orthodox in- 
ference, 374; to assert that the infinite 
can be thought, but only inadequately 
thought, is contradictory, 375; law of 
the Conditioned in its applications, 376 
et seq., see Causality; contradictions 
proving the p^chological theory of the 
Conditioned, h27-9. 

Reid, i. 72 ; defines mind a posteriori, 
157 ; wrongly identifies hypothesis and 
theory, 172; wrong in his criticism of 
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Locke on power, 174 cl seq.', gives no 
special account of Consciousness, 289; 
201; tlocs not allow that all iromedi- 
ate luiowledgc is consciousness, 202; 
quoted on consciousness, 208-10; holds 
consciousness to he a special faculty, 
ib., see Consciousness ; quoted on Ima- 
gination and Conception, 213, 214; 
on Memory, 215-17 ; his doctrine that 
incmorj' is an imiiicdiate Icnowledge of 
the past, false and contradictor}', 218- 
21 ; the same holds tnie of his doctrine 
of Conception as an immediate know- 
ledge_ of the distant, 221 ; contradis- 
tinguished Consciousness from Percep- 
tion, 222; principal merit accorded to, 
as a philosopher, 223-4 ; liis doctrine of 
consciousness sho.uTi to be wrong, 225 
SCO.; from the principle that the know- 
ledge of opposites is one, 225-7 ; it is 
suicidal of ins doctrine of an immediate 
knowledge of the external world, 227 
et seq.’, it involves a general absurdity, 
227 ; it destroys the distinction of con- 
sciousness itself, 228; supposition on 
which some of the self-contradictions of 
Beid’s doctrine may he avoided, 230; 
but untenable, 231; maintains that 
Attention and Beflection are acts not 
contained in consciousness, 231; wrong 
in his censure of Locke’s use of the term 
Reflection, 2-38; and in saying that 
Eeflecrion is employed in relation to 
objects of sense, ib.; quoted on Atten- 
tion, 236; inclines to the doctrine that 
God is the only real agent in the uni- 
verse, 302; Ms theory of habit, mecha- 
nical, 356 ; refuted by Stewart, 357 ; 
referred to on our Mental Identity, 374; 
his doctrine of Perception adopted by 
Schulze, and opposed by him to the Hy- 
pothetical Realism of Kant, 397 ; his 
fundamental doctrine compared with 
that of Kant, 401-2; did not distinguish 
the two forms of the Representative 
Hypothesis in Perception, ii. 31-45; his 
historical view of the theories of Percep- 
tion criticised, 32 clseq., see Perception ; 

g lace of the doctrine of Perception in 
is philosophy, 43; Was Reid a Natural 
Realist! 65 ets^.; his view’ of the dis- 
tinction of Intuitive and Representative 
Icnow'Iedge obscure, 67; and hence his 
philosophy involved in confusion, ib., 
see Know'ledge; order of the discussion, 
72 — 1. Gronnds on which Reid may 
he supposed not a Natural Realist, 72- 
80; 2. Positive eridence that Reid was a 
Natural Realist, 80-4; 89; 105; the first 
champion of Natural Realism in these 
latter times, 91 ; his account of Percep- 
tion and Sensation, 94 et seq.; anti<^at- 
ed in his distinction of Perception from 
Sensation, 96 et scq.; quoted on primary 
and secondary qualities of matter, 109 
et seq.; his doctrine of Pweeption as 
summed uji by Stew'art, 125-6; his doc- 
trine of Perception involves that of Oc- 


casional Causes, 126; and is thus exposed 
to many objections, 126-7; his doctrine 
of Perception compared with that of 

Perception, 

2J7; 359, see Regulatwe Faculty. 

Jieiffs WorJx, author's edition, referred 
to, i. 73, &c.‘ , 

Eeinhold, i. 863; ii. 280; 416; quoted on 
the theory of -Pleasure of Du Bos and 
PouiUy, 465; on that of Sulzer, 467 ct seq. 

Relation, doctrine of, ii. 536-8; Relative 
and Correlative, 536-7. 

Religion, see Theology and Deity. 

R^resentative Faculfy', what, ii. 13, 25, 
260; representation and reproduction 
not always exerted by the same indivi- 
dual in equal intensitj*, but all strong 
or weak in the same individual with 
reference to the same class of objects, 
260 ; tbe terms Imagination, Phantasy, 
denote most nearly the representative 
process, 261 ; philosophers have divided 
Imagination into Reproductive (Con- 
ception) and Productive, ib.; this dis- 
crimination unfortunate in its^ and in 
its nomenclature, ib. ; Imagination, as a 
plastic energ}', is a complex operation, 
262; the act of representation, what, 
263 ; two powers by which the represen- 
tative Faculty is determined to energy; 
1. the Reproductive Faculty, 263; 2. the 
faculty of Relations,— Elaoorative, t5.; 
the Imagination of common Jan^ge 
equivalent to the processes of Repre- 
sentation and Comparison, 264; tbe 
process of Representation the princi- 
pal constituent of Imagination as com- 
monly understood, 26o; Imagination 
not limited to objects of sense, ib.; 
Ancillon quoted, 266-9; three princi- 
pal orders in which Imagination repre- 
sents ideas — 1. Natural; 2. Logical; 
3. Poetical, 266-7 ; associations temons, 
unpleasing, and agreeable, 267; pecu- 
liar kinds of Imagination determined 
by peculiar orders of association, 268; 
difference between a cultivated and a 
vulgar mind, 268-9; dreaming, som- 
nambulism, and reverie, effects of Ima- 
gination, determined by association, 
269 ct seq.; AnciUon quoted, 272-3 ; the 
happiness and misery of the individuM 
dependent on the character of his habi- 
tual associations, 272-3; influence of 
Imagination on human life, 273.4; Ima- 
gination employs the oi^us of sense 
the representations of sensible 


in 


objects, 275; see also 163; voluntary 
motions imitated in and by the Imagi- 
nation, 276; feelings concomitant of 
Imagination, 498, see Feelings; as Re- 
productive and as Plastic, w.; an act 
of Imagination involves the comprehen- 
sion of the manifold as a single whole, 
499; ofSce of the Plastic imagination, 500- 
Representative Perception, hypothesis of, 
see Perception. ^ 

Reproductive Faculty, what, ii. I2,'24-o, 
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229; the name rcjjroductiw inappro- 
priate, 227; limitation in which name 
employed, ; interest excited the 
phsenomenon of Reproduction, 227-9; 
Aristotle’s analysis of the ph»no- 
menon nearly perfect, 228; the tmm 
of thought subject to laws, 229 ; this 
illustrated hy Hohhes, i6.; the ex- 
pression train of tlwught includes the 
phamomena of Cognition, Feeling, and 
Conation, 229-30; Is there any law 
besides that of simple connection which 
regulates this train? 280; the point on 
which philosophers differ, and question 
to be considered, ; conditions of Re- 
production as generalised by philoso- 
phers,— in all seven, 230-31 ; notice of 
opinions of philosophers, on laws of 
Association, 231 ; Aristotle reduces the 
laws of Association to three, and impli- 
citly to one, lb.; St Augustin explicitly 
reduces these laws to one, which the 
author calls the law of Redintegration, 
t 6.; opinions of Malebranche^ Wolf, 
Bilfinger, Hume, Gerard, Beattie, Stew- 
art, Brown, noticed, 231-3; the laws 
enumerated admit of reduction to two, 
and these two again to one grand law, 
233; the influence of tlie special laws 
as associatiug principles illustrated, 233 
et seq,\ I. The law or Simultaneity, 233- 
4; II. The law of Affinity, its subordi- 
nate applications, — 1. Resemblance, 
234; 2. Contrariety, 235; 3. Contigu- 
ity, 236 ; 4. Whole and Parts, 237 ; 5. 
Cause and Effect, id.; Simultaneity 
and Affinity resolvable into the one 
grand law of Redintegration, 238; no 
legitimate presumption against the 
truth of the law of Redintegration if 
found inexplicable, 240; H. Schmid 
quoted, 240-3; attempted, illustration 
of the OTound on which this law reposes, 
from tiie unity of the subject of the 
mental energies, 240-1; the laws of 
Simultaneity and Affinity explicable on 
the same principle, 242-3 ; thoughts 
apparently unassociated seem to follow 
each other immediately, 244; two modes 
of explication adopted by philosophers, 
244-5; to be explained on the principle 
of latent modifications, 245; the coun- 
ter-solution untenable, 246; see also i. 
351, 352-3, 356, 366, 367 ; Reproduc- 
tive Faculty divided into two,— Sponta- 
neous suggestion and Reminiscence, ii. 
12-13, 247 ; what Reminiscence involves, 
id.; St Augustin’s analysis of Reminis- 
cence,— its condition the law of Total- 
ity, 248-50; Cardaillac quoted, 250-8; 
defect in the analj'sis of Memory and 
Reproduction by psychologists, 250; 
element in the phtenomena, which the 
comniqn theory' fails to explain, 251 ; 
corulitions under which Reminiscence 
IS determined to exertion, 252-5; rela- 
tions of our thoughts among themselves 
and with the determining circumstances 


of the moment, 256-8;. general conclu- 
sions, — thoughts arvakened not only in 
succession, but simultaneously! 258 ; of 
these some only become objects of clear 
consciousness, id. 

Retention, see Conservative Faculty. 

Reverie, an effect of Imagination deter- 
mined by Association, ii. 269-72. 

Rhetoric, why usually designated an art, 

i. 118. 

Richardus, ii. 37. 

Richter, Jean Paul, i. 13. 

Ritter, i. 162. 

Rixmer, ii. .377. 

R6ell, on Descartes’ doctrine of Percep- 
tion, ii. 60. 

Rose, Val., i. 51; 

Rousseau, quoted, ii.273;320,5eeLanguage. 

Royer-Collard, recommended the Scottish 
Philosophy in France, i. 398. 

Ruhhkenius, ii. 218; 221. 

Rush, Dr, cage of mental latency given 
by, i. 341. 

Satsscbit, expresses syntactical relations 
by flexion, i. 253. 

Scaliger, Joseph Justus, i. 259; see Ab- 
straction; 208, see Conservative Fa- 
culty; his great memory, ii. 208, 224. 

Scaliger, Julius Csesar, i. 140; 309; ii. 7 ; 
20 ; on Touch, 155, 166 ; 207, see Conser- 
vative Faculty; his curiosity regarding 
Reminiscence, 228 ; 831, see Language. 

Scheibler, i. 49; 118. 

Scheidler, i. 13; 49; 64| 156; ii. 429. 

Schelling, referred to, i. 6 ; on definition 
of philosophy, 50 ; 291. 

Schiller, quoted, i. 88. 

Schleiermacher, i. 162. 

Schmid, H., i. 135 ; 363; ii. 209; 229; 233; 
quoted, 240; see Reproductive Faculty. 

Scholastic philosophy, i. 107. 

Schoolmen, the, their contributions to 
the language of philosophy, i. 116, 117, 
161, 234; from them Locke adopted 
the fundamental principle of his philo- 
sophy, 235; great majority held doc- 
trine of species, ii. 37 ; but a large party 
rejected it, and held a most philoso- 
phical doctrine of Perception, 47 ; cer- 
tain of, took distinction of Intuitive 
and Representative Knowledge, 71 ; cer- 
tain of, distinguished Perception from 
Sensation, 97 ; regarded excitation of the 
species rvith peculiar wonder, 228, 324; 
see Language; question with, whether 
God the only efficient cause, 390. 

Schulae, G. E., i. 237 ; 363 ; 397, see Reid ; 

ii. 118 ; 132; 133 ; 429. ,Sfee Feelings. 

Schwab, ii. 397. 

Science, application of the term, i. 115. 
See Art. 

Scotists, ii. 8. 

Scotus, Duns, i. 12, see Knowledge; his 
doctrine of reflection, 235; 253; his doc- 
trine of mental powers, ii. 8; 37 ; 71. 

Secondary Qualities, ofmatter,see Primary'. 

Secundus, Joannes, quoted, ii. 103. 
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jirestel forzzs, l&ji h? sphere. 

192: trro noiK cf caaii'-g -Kith tie 
pisroEEra cirea ia, 15<:3 <? ccr- 



asaal ci^aactcr cf a _ 

Self-lore sn eaerer to p'hllKOTifoiS w.t.'- 
greri. L t5. * * 

Seaeca. L. Ji.. L 45: 45; S4: oa cirinoa 


S&eas^lL 
Seasatfoa, Percseptfoa- 
Seaea^foas. Fee'^ag®. 

Seaaa:eais. Fe^"^. 

Seraeaat, L £5 : / / ; psaidoiicarr =o- 
cepte-i tie daaarr of coasac-aiaer?. 
2?S: iL 52: 124; 'his rfe— of Lacies 
corrriae of PcTseatioa. 55-55. 
Gaaresaaae. za fo; S5o- 
Sisaae. iL 515- 

Sri2lZ£sT*£Cir'c« CuOwc»5« ^ OZI r— ^ 

as pfiaapie'cf Ass-oas^oa, 2&4; 2d5. 
Sisastoae.'caotea, iL 452. 

Sigci, seass ci; trro caaater-qaestioas re- 
gpaiar spieae cf,iL 3 55 of jsj.; — Dc-es 
risioa ifw as a priararr iaoTrlecg* of 

erleasoal 365 ofsio-? c^’^ar tie paoper 
ohjeri ofj 163; ^rietertie azsiio ciap 
tist ext ra noa coject of. io.; also 
deaiei ctaeas, 163 of sox; tie p-ea- 
csptioa of exteasft-a aeeesssriir girea 
ia*tie reaceptioa of coloars, 365, It*/ : 
TOTof ■^t a:rit is coaaissat of extea- 

ccaaaeteat to tie a^ceaaba of 
EoaT 165: 3>'AIea:Wt ^otei ia sa; 

p- 
exa 

a kaosrleSge cf exteas: oa, or does it af- 
ford this laiorrledgs oaij 
tiii Toati 1 173 «f scr.; 


ti"-t'"s aesalrs of eireraaeats oa rr --rr t 
of tie traia. i x->r 

Siaases, Frc-aaiL tieir aatare aai i»Ia- 
tioa?. L 412; 455; tieir besriagcaiie 
dcrtriaes of Pireaolo^r. 4I2-I41 xo.s ^ 
J-?'?.: si^t^rs £cd o5j 4^-3: i^dlss- 
tioa c-:, 433-4; freqaea— of, 434-S; ei- 
tear of, 435-46: table exiibitiax tieir 
rariabie eiteat ^d aaapareiriabie ia:pe- 
^^dirreat ia a_pircao!agia 2 i r^tfoa, 445. 

Seasatioa. if. 57- 

SiS, garaes cf. iL 457- Sk Feeilags. 
Slota, sabjapstira of, prariiosi coa'Ihit'a 
^ of piaos-apir, L Si;*- ^ 

osase cf pin-asopi-, L 75; ca objert 
of Percept ca, iL i53: 157; 175; 3S2; 

Sicbt, G"^ 2^Z 

^'7; -32i; /fi liagaaxe.’ 

Sc-arates, probatlT ie fr^ to fsarilisrise 
tie texa pciZcoOxier, L 47. f*i PiScs-o- 
p-ir-; oa ocadirioas of se3f-hao~Ieire, 
^ Si : 107 ; ^7, sie Atteatioa. 

“aat cf' taeacorr fa cax risit-as ia sle^ 
c:*e5 rot •crcre tieai to bare 'beea soa:- 
rarabalii S2i : sa efect of ixxgaatf-oa 
deterraiaed bj sssc-sstioa, iL 265; 271. 
Sapiists- tie, rotiaed, L 47 : 1C*5. 

Sorbiere. iL 

S-rsirrsres, referred to, L 45, 47-_ _ 

SoaL derivstfca cf tie rrorc, L 134. 
Sratiera, a. 4rc*. 

rily girea Spsee, xaora: r orfoTf, eifeisi^ c po/- 
165, lO/ : ieTiori, iL iI4; s forra of tie fsraitr of 

Pereeptic-a, 151 ; if spars be a recsssxy 
fGrraoftioazit.istieiaia5itse:fexi€ad- 


ort of fores^iag rie^, ^72 ; 2.Js Sf^i 
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tie cre^ca- 175 ; 3. Eorr co ~e ootaia 
car saaTTisfe of Tisa^ pistgrsi 175 

isace. ca rrhat depsadeat, ^£-0-1: 3s'-^ 


iL Sou *5e Begalitrre Faraltr. 

Spirli. tern obfecdaaable as applied to 
"raird. L 133: cerresroadiag terras ia 
^ ctip'iaaxa^, 13^ 

tear of tie Frcatai Siaases, L ~4i2. 
SisIIbEaaa L 365: !L 3-4 

s5Ssl' ^r^LiL 452. 

Steeb. L 255. 
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ness, 231 ; inisrej^resente TJeid’s doc- 
trine of the meaning and difference of 
Attention and Bedection, 232-4; his 
oversight in regard to discnssion of 
Attention, 235-6 ; quoted on the ques- 
tion as to Avhether we can attend 
to more than a single object at once, 
238, 242 ; his doctrine on this subject 
criticised, 243-5; his excellent obser- 
vations on the practical bearings of 
Attention, 263; confounds the two de- 

' grees of the evidence of consciousness, 
273-5; maintained that God is the 
only real agent in the universe, 302; 
his explanation of an anomalous phte- 
nomenon of Association, 353 et seg.; 
difficulties of his theory on this point, 
354-5 ; quoted against the mechanical 
theory of habit, 357 et seg.] his own 
theory on this point refuted, 360; de- 
nies that the faculties of the mind are 
independent existences, ii. 2 ; his dis- 
tinction of the qualities of matter, 112; 

’ quoted to the effect that we first ob- 
tain a knowledge of the parts of the 
object in Perception, 144 «t seq. ; main- 
tained that extension is not an objeet 
of Sight, 151 ; quoted, 196 - 198, see 
Locke; 199, see Gassendi; his ^'eat 
memory, 226 ; his chapter on memory 
in Elements recommended, 227 ; 230 ; 
on laws of Association, 232 ; quoted on 
law of Simultaneity, 233; quoted on 
terms abstract and general, 293 ; a No- 
minalist, 298 ; quoted on Nominalism, 
307 ; 321, see Language ; 364, see Re- 
gulative Faculty; 389. 

Stoics, borrowed their division of philo- 
sophy from Aristotle, i. 112 ; 114, see 
Philosophy. 

Strigelius, Viotorinus, i. 154; ii. 848. 

Sturm, J. C., i. 171; ii. 389 ; 390. 

Snabedissen, it 209, see Conservative 
Faculty. 

Suarez, brought into use the term ik- 
JlKxtis,!. 307 ; his definitionof a cause, ib. 

Subject, of a proposition, see Elaborative 
Faculty. 

Subject, Substratum, what, i. 137, 148 ; 
conscious subject what, 157-159; use 
of the term subject vindicated, 169 ; 
terms svbject and object, their origin and 
meaning, 159, 162 ; errors arising from 
want of these terms, 160-1. 

Subjective, see Subject. 

Sublime, see Feelings. 

Substance, the meaning of, i. 149 ; 154 ; 
philosophers have fallen into three er- 
rors regarding, 155 ; law of, ii. 376. 

Substantialism, see Consciousness. 

Substratum, see Subject. 

Sulzer, i. 363, ii. 416 ; on pleasure, 466, 
see Feelings. 

5vj'aiaflij(nt, used as equivalent to consci- 
ousness, i, 199-200; its proper meaning, 
200; employed by Proclus, Plotinus, 
Simplicius, Hierocles, Sextus Empiricus, 
Michael Ephesius, Plutarch, 199-200, 


SweiSTjots, how employed, i. 199, 200. 

SweffiyvMirw, how employed, i. 200. 

Syllogism, in thought one simultaneous 
act, i. 252, see Elaborative Faculty. 

Sympathy, ii. 518. 

Synesius, quoted on mental powers, ii. 6. 

Synthesis, what, i. 93. See Analysis and 
Philosophy. 

Synthetical judgment, what, ii. 526. 

Syrbius, i. 302. 

System, see Philosophy. 

Tacitus, quoted, i. 386. 

Taste, judgment of, what, ii. 507 ; either 
Pure or Mixed, 512. See Feelings. 

Tedium or Ennui, see Feelings. 

Tclesius, quoted on redaction of Senses 
to Touch, ii. 153. 

Telle:^ ii, 71 ; 308. 

Tennenmnn, referred to on definition of 
philosophy, i. 40; 291; 302; 405; ii. 

TertulUan, his use of conscieniia, i. 197 ; 
quoted on mental powers, ii. 6 ; 348. 

Tetens, ii. 216. 

Thales, i. 80; 104-5. 

Themistius, i. 157 ; referred to on Aris- 
totle’s doctrine of species, ii. 38 ; quoted 
on Touch, 155. 

Tliemistocles, liis great memory, ii. 226. 

Theology, presupposes a knowledge of 
mind, i. 62. See Deity. 

Theophrastus, i. 56. 

Theoretical and Practical Philosophy, his- 
tory of the distinction, i. 112-13, 173 ; 
identical udth division into Physical and 
Ethical, 113; unsound, tb. ; universality 
of, 112-19. iSee. Philosophy. 

Tlieoretical, see Theory. 

Tlieory, abuse of the term by English 
writers, i. 172 ; theory and practice dis- 
tinguished, 172-3. 

Thomas, St, see Aquinas. 

Thom.asius, Christian, ii. 348. 

Tliought, Laws of, ii. 523-6. Sie Regula- 
tive Faculty. 

Thought Proper, see Elaborative F.aculty. 

Thoxight, Train of, see Reproductive Fa- 
culty. 

Thuanus, (De Tliou), i. 259. 

Thurot, i. 383. 

Tiedemann, Dietrich, i. 236 ; 835 ; ii. 
442. 

Tiedemann, Friedrich, referred to in re- 
gard to weight of brain, i. 423-4. 

Time, a form of thought, ii. 371, 399. 
See Regulatix'e Faculty. 

Tittel, ii. 320. See Language. 

Toland, ii. 349. 

Toletus, ii. 8 ; 37 ; 320. See Language. 

Tosca, quoted on meaning of word func- 
tion, 1 . ISO. 

Touch, sense of, two problems under, ii. 
152 et stq. 1. May all the Senses l>e 
analysed into Touch? 152 el seq,; in what 
respect the affimalive of this question 
correct, 152; does Touch comprclietid a 
plurality of Senses ? 154r?«5.; aflirma- 
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live nmintaincclljy tlie.autlior, 164; his- 
torical notices of this prohlom, 165 ei 
seijf . ; Toucli to he divided from sensible 
feeling, reasons 1. Prom the analogy 
of the special senses, 167 ; 2. Prom the 
different quality of the perceptions and 
sensations themselves, 168 ; special 
sense of, its sphere and organ, id. ; its 
proper o^an requires, as condition of 

• its exercise, the movement of the vol- 
untary muscles, 159. 6'ee Sight. 

Toussaint, i. 258. 

Tralles, i. 363. 

Trendelenburg, i. 149 ; 179, 

Trismegistus, Hermes, (the mythical), 
quoted on mental powers, ii.* 7 ; his 
definition of the Deity, 171, 

Troxler, ii. 280, 

Tucker, Abraham, i, 254 ; 363 ; iL 69. 

Turgot, ii. 326, See Language. 

Tynus, Maximus, quoted on Pinto’s doc- 
trine of relation of mind'to body, i. 307-8. 

Tzetzes, referred to on definitions of philo- 
sophy, i. 61. 

Ultmate Cause, S 3 rnonymous with First 
Cause, i. 60. 

Unity, love of, an eflicient cause of philo- 
sophy, i. 67 ; perception, imagination, 
judgment, &c., imifying acts, 67 - 68 ; 
testimonies to, — ^Anaxagoras, the Plato- 
nists, Leibnitz, Kant, Plato, Plotinus, 
Aristotle, Augustin, 68-9: a guiding 
principle of philosophy, 69-71 ; a source 
of error, 71-4 ; influence of preconceived 
opinions reducible to, 74-7; all lan- 
guages express the mental operations by 
words which denote a reduction of the 
many to the one, 68. 

Universities, their principal and proper 
end, i. 15. 

' YTrooTaoris, i. 149, 154. See Substance. 

Useful, see Utility and Puds. 

Utility of two kinds,— Absolute and Keln- 
tive, i. 2, 21 ; the useful, what, 4, 19 ; in 
604 ; utility higher and lower, i. 4 ; com- 
parative utilitj' of human sciences, how 
to be estimated, 4-5, 22-3 ; misapplica- 
tion of the term useful, 6-7 ; true crite- 
rion of the utility of sciences, 20 ; utility 
of sciences diflerently estimated in an- 
cient and modem times, 22. 

VALEnitis Maximus, i. 259, 

Vanitj', ii. 519. 

VaiTO, quoted, ii. 123. 

Verri, on pleasure, ii. 471. 

Vico, ii. 349. 

Virgil, quoted, i. 67; 138; ii. 274 ; 443. 

9?isiial distance, see Sight. 


Vital Sense, Sensiis Vagus, synonyms of 
ii. 167; sensations belonging to, 492*. 
See Kant and Leidenfrost. 

Vives, Lndovicus, ii. 320, see Language ; 
on pleasure^ 460. 

Voltaire, his illustration of the relativity 
of human Imowledge, i.J43-5; firstue- 
commended the doctrines of Locke to 
his cowirymeB, 398; ii. 156. 

Waloh, ii. 396. 

Watts, Dr, Ids doctrine of substance, i. 
155: 

Weiss, i. 49; referred to on distinction of 
faculty and power, 178; ii. 421. 

Wenzel, i. 49. 

Werenfels, S., quoted, i- 267. 

Whately, Archbishop, i. 116 ; ii. 294. 
Whole, different kinds of, ii. 340. 
WilldistinguishedfromDesire, i. 185. See- 
Conation and Liberty. 

Willis, his attribution of mental functions 
to different parts of the nervous sys- 
tem, i. 406. 

Wilson, Prof. John, quoted on Brorvn’s 
doctrine of Causality, ii. 382. 

Wit, ii. 501. See Peelings. 

Wolf, referred to on definition of philo- 
sophy, i. 49 ; 58 ; referred to on dis- 
tinction of faculty and power, 178; re- 
garded faculty of mowledge as the fun- 
damental power of mind, 187, quoted on 
Reflection, 233-6; held hj-pothesis of 
Pre-established Harmony, 300; coin- 
cides -with Leilmitz on the question of 
tiie continual consciousness of the mind, 
318 ; ii. 8 ; 231, see Reproductive Fa- 
culty; 256; 349; attempted to demon- 
strate the law of Sufficient Reason from 
that of Contradiction, 396 ; 462, see 
Peelings. 

Wonder, an auxiliary^ cause of philosophy, 
i. 77; testimonies to its influence, — 
Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, Bacon, Adam 
Smith, 78-9; affords an explanation 
of the order in which ol»iects studied, 
79-80. 

Yousg, Dr John, ii. 166; his general 
coincidence with the doctrines of Dr 
Tliomas Brown, 162-3; 230. 

Young, Dr Thomas, ii. 150. 

Z.\B.vBELi.A, Jacobus, i. 96; ii. 8; refer, 
red to, on Aristotle’s doctrine of species, 
37; 332 ; 346. 

Zedler’s Lexikon, i. 309 ; ii. 896. 

Zeno, the Eleatic, arguments of, agauist 
motion, ii. 373. 

Ziniara, ii. 382. 

Zwingli, i. 87- 
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